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The  Editorial  Map 

Tableland  Trails  fourth  issue  is  indeed  very  late.  It  has  not  been 
been  due  to  neglect  but  to  adverse  circumstances.  Since  this  is  a peri- 
odical of  permanent  patronage,  we  hope,  the  stories  are  apt  for  any 
season  of  the  year.  7 

With  this  issue  we  come  to  the  end  first  journey  of  Table- 

land Trails.  We  are  rejoicing  in  the  increased  number  who  have  come 
out  on  our  trail  for  the  many  who  have  furnished  the  financial  sus- 
tenance to  pay  the  tolls  along  the  route. 

If  we  are  to  continue  the  trails  through  Volume  II  we  hope  that 
not  only  Charter  Subscribers  will  sign  up  but  will  make  it  possible  for 
their  friends.  So  when  renewing  your  subscription  send  in  one  or  more 
for  your  friends.  In  this  way  you  obtain  the  four  issues  for  one  dollar 
a piece.  This  is  quite  a saving  when  one  adds  up  the  cost  (#6.50)  for 
the  four  copies  of  Volume  One  when  bought  singly  on  the  news  stand. 
Enclosed  is  a form  for  your  convenience.  There  is  also  a post-card  form 
in  the  previous  issue. 


Since  we  as  yet  have  no  Foundation,  no  organization  nor  institu- 
tion providing  us  with  funds  we  are  dependent  from  day  to  day  on  what 
comes  by  way  of  subscriptions,  advertisements,  and  donations.  We  hope 
that  many  of  the  subscribers  upon  reading  the  issues  making  up  Volume 
One  will  send  in  an  extra  contribution.  To  date  the  money  ootained  from 
subscriptions  has  covered  but  a third  of  the  cost. 

TJ  • !he  Stfam  ,of  Eur°Pean  life  has  been  flowing  into  the  Western 
Hemisphere  for  almost  half  a mi.lennium.  I he  flow  of  Asiatic  life 
preceded  the  European  by  multiple  millenniums.  When  the  Europeans 
arrived  they  found  a peaceful  and  settled  people  with  varying  degrees 
o culture.  Some  centered  in  small  communities,  others,  mainly  to  the 
south  nourished  ;n  ct.es.  Though  Asiatic  in  origin  they  had  not  trans- 
planted their  respective  culture,  or  if  having  done  so  at  first,  but  a few 
vestigial  remains  survived  by  the  advent  of  the  European.  The  Asiatics 
ad,  after  thousands  of  years,  become  indigenous  to  this  new  land, 
lhey  mis-named  Indians,  became  involved  in  a blood-letting  struggle 
with  the  new  immigrants  from  across  the  Atlantic.  Their  fate  was  ab 
sorption  to  the  south,  segregation  and  extinction  to  the  north,  and  al. 
most  total  liquidation  of  their  cultures. 

small  As.the  EuroPean  stream  flowed  over  the  land  it  spread  out  into 
small  pools  of  people  called  colonies.  Each  were  comprised  of  people 
predominantly  from  the  same  country  or  community  from  which  they 
had  come.  Some  of  these  pools  became  stagnant,  others  had  good  cir- 
culation. The  former,  temporary  in  character,  left  ghost  towns  and  eva- 
nescent traditions  m their  wake.  Some  centered  in  a spiritual  culture, 
others  were  mostly'  secular.  The  masses  of  people  giving  assent  to  the 
separation  of  church  and  state  caused  the  spiritual  culture  to  move  to- 
wards the  circumference  of  multiple  orbits  or  channeled  thru  institu- 
tions  known  as  churches  and  schools. 

After  the  secular-political  colonies  had  become  crystallized  there 
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arose  conflicts  as  to  what  constituted  the  basis  of  property.  It  was  as- 
sumed from  the  start  that  it  should  be  private,  individual  property  with 
the  right  to  pass  it  on  thru  the  family  with  outside  regulations.  But 
what  kind  of  property?  The  South  held  that  the  holding  and  cul- 
tivating of  land  should  be  the  dominant  quality  of  property  for  large 
and  small  landowners.  The  North  also  believed  in  landed  property  but 
mostly  in  terms  of  real-estate  speculation.  From  the  start  it  was  more 
concerned  with  the  monetary  quality  of  property,  using  the  land  in  terms 
of  speculation  and  exploitation,  rather  than  in  terms  of  cultivation.  The 
South  exploited  the  land  in  its  improvident  methods  of  cultivation  along 
with  the  exploitation  of  slave  labor.  The  North  exploited  all  classes 
and  races  of  people,  not  only  in  land  speculations,  but  also  by  shorning 
the  land  of  its  natural  resources  thru  industrialization,  reducing  large 
aggregates  of  people  to  the  serfdom  of  the  machine.  By  reason  of  the 
machine,  a northern  invention,  adapting  itself  to  every  device  for  trans- 
forming natural  into  manufactured  products  it  has  been  biting  with  pro- 
gressively larger  jaws  into  the  forests  with  mills,  into  the  fields  with 
looms,  into  the  hills  with  mine-tipples,  and  into  the  ground  with  der- 
ricks. The  impoverished  land  has  fought  back,  as  d d the  Asiatics.  We 
had  our  way  with  the  Indians,  but  unless  we  have  a change  of  mind  the 
land  will  have  its  way  with  us. 

Erosion,  stream  pollution,  permanent  depletion  of  minerals,  and 
the  extinction  of  much  natural  food  of  the  fields,  streams,  and  forests 
are  but  way-rtations  to  a desert.  Despite  a present  abundance  of  food 
there  is  a relative  starvation  induced  by  the  lack  of  vitamins  within  the 
food,  and  the  lack  of  mwoney  to  obtain. 

Now  that  the  continent  has  been  settled  and  so  used  we  are  begin- 
ning to  take  inventory — to  determine  how  it  has  affected  the  land  and 
us.  We  are  quite  uneasy  as  to  what  we  have  done  to  ourselves  and 
those  who  preceded  us.  If  suddenly  we  decided  on  returning  to  Europe 
and  give  the  country  back  to  the  Indians  they  would  have  a hard  time  to 
survive. 

Our  commercial-exchange  culture  has  not  been  an  unmixed  bless- 
ing. It  has  borne  the  fruit  of  migratory  restlessness,  and  questionable 
experimentation.  Looking  at  the  facades  of  our  streets  and  the  un- 
tid  ness  of  the  land  a stranger  might  well  label  us  a race  of  impermanent 
tennants.  The  haves  and  the  have-nots  wage  ceaseless  warfare,  preying 
on  one  another  thru  the  violence  of  mass  and  monetary  coercions;  or 
by  subtle  draining  of  individual  reserves  the  entire  country  is  trying  to 
obtain  security  by  pouring  all  its  treasure  into  the  suction  reserves  of  a 
totalitarian  federalism.  Money  which  has  commercialized  both  nature 
and  man  is  now  expected  to  recreate  thru  government,  institutes,  foun- 
dations, commission,  etc.  the  soil,  putting  back  what  it  has  extracted; 
the  soul,  what  it  has  stolen  away.  American  genius  has  succeeded  in 
making  mechanical  dev:ces  to  liberate  us  from  our  own  work,  and  from 
others  on  whom  we  depend.  When  we  came  to  these  shores  we  were  a 
displaced  people’  politically.  In  these  latter  days  we  are  a 'displaced 
people’  mechanically.  Can  there  be  posed  a more  profound  issue  res- 
pecting our  civilization? 
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HARRISON  HAGANS  AND  HIS  TIMES 

by 

REARDON  S.  CUPPETT* 

{ A Condensation  from  the  Manuscript) 

The  name  of  Harrison  Hagans  is  indelibly  stamped  on  the  his- 
tory of  Preston  County  for  all  time  to  come.  Son  of  the  Rev.  George 
Hagans  and  Persis  nee  Eggleston  of  New  England  he  was  born  June  17th. 
1796  in  the  environs  of  Lake  Champlain.  His  parents,  three  brothers, 
two  sisters  and  himself  came  to  Preston  County  in  1815  having  for  a 
time  sojourned  in  Indiana. 

The  Treaty  of  Ghent  had  been  signed  which  terminated  the  War 
of  1812.  It  was  but  a few  months  later  that  the  Hagans  family  arrived 
from  Indiania  by  the  Braddock  Road  and  took  up  residence  in  a settle- 
ment in  the  northern  part  of  Preston  known  as  "The  Sandy  Creek 
Glades.”  Much  of  this  area  was  open  land,  covered  with  a luxuriant 
growth  of  native  grass,  known  as  glade  grass.  From  records  in  the 
possession  of  the  Pennsylvania  Historical  Society  there  is  ground  for  the 
belief  that  some  of  the  earliest  settlers  first  gained  knowledge  of  these 
lands  by  reason  of  having  been  members  of  the  surveying  party  of  Mason 
and  Dixon.  Of  the  first  settlers  to  occupy  this  area  were:  Samuel  and 
Ezekiel  Worral,  Richard  Morris  (Maurice)  John  Cuppy  ( Cuppett) , 
David  and  Ephraim  Frazee,  Zebulom  Hogue,  Daniel  Greathouse  and 
Ezekiel  Worley.  All  these  came  from  Philadelphia,  Lancaster  and  York 
counties  in  Penna.  either  by  the  Braddock  Road  or  the  line  cut  by  Mason 
and  Dixon. 

This  group-community,  The  Sandy  Creek  Glade  Settlement,  in- 
cluded at  least  fourteen  families,  all  Pennsylvanians  except  John  Scott 

♦Reardon  S.  Cuppett  son  of  I).  E.  Cuppett  Attorney  of  Thomas 
\V.  Va.,  is  the  author  of  "Harrison  Hagans  And  His  Times"  This  was 
prepared  in  connection  with  his  accreditation  for  a Master  of  Arts 
Degree  at  W.  Va.  University.  He  died  in  1950  at  the  age  of  42  of  a cer- 
rebral  hemorrhage  at  the  time  he  was  commencing  his  third  term  as 
Superintendent  of  Schools  ■of  Tucker  County.  He  is  descendant  of 
Cuppy  who  settled  in  the  Glade  Farms  region  in  1769.  We  are  indebted 
to  his  father  I).  E.  Cuppett  for  the  use  of  the  manuscript. 

fThe  John  Cuppett  Homestead  located  at  what  is  now  Rt.  26  six 
miles  east  of  Brandonville  and  a half  mile  east  of  the  twin  churches 
at  Glade  Farms  on  same  side  of  road  (Rt.  26).  He  owned  about  1200 
acres.  The  twin  churches  were  built  on  his  lands.  The  family  helped  to 
build  both  the  churches.  To  the  left  of  his  house  stood  his  blacksmith 
shop — to  the  right  of  his  barn,  the  front  part  of  which  served  as  a way- 
side tavern.  The  Mud  Pike  went  via  Glade  Farms,  Ashers  Glade.  Sel- 
bysport.  National  Pike,  Frostlmrg.  then  Georges  Creek.  The  story  goes 
that  once  John  missed  an  augur.  He  put  up  a notice  in  his  blacksmith 
shop.  “Whoever  borrowed  my  augur— please  return.”  Shortly  after- 
wards three  augurs  turned  up. 
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who  came  from  Baltimore,  and  James  Spurgeon  who  came  from  Wills 
Creek  (Cumberland,  Md.)  These  Marylanders  purchased  the  rights 
of  SamJuel  Worral  Sr.  and  Jr. 

In  1774  these  settlers  built  a stockade  fort  known  as  Fort  Morris 
as  a protection  against  Indian  raids.  The  site  of  the  old  fort  is  to  the 
right  of  Rt.  26  going  east,  and  some  two  miles  from  the  Pennsylvania 
line.  A marker  was  placed  there  in  1915.  The  same  year  (1774)  But- 
ler’s Fort  was  built  on  the  Cheat  at  the  mouth  of  Roaring  Creek.  These 
were  the  only  forts  built  in  Preston  County. 

Another  early  settlement  in  the  north  of  Preston  was  known  as 
'’The  Moore  Settlement”  created  at  the  same  time  as  that  of  The  Sandy 
Creek  Glades.  Here  in  1769  came  the  Judys  from  the  South  Branch  of 
the  Potomac,  the  only  settlers  from  that  region.  Near  them  settled,  a 
little  later,  others  of  distinctively  Scotch-Irish  origin:  John  Moore, 

Charles  Donelson,  Arthur  Gordon,  John  Herlin,  James  McCollum, 
James  Clark,  Daniel  McCollum,  James  Dinwiddie,  Thomas  Craft, 
Alexander  Brandon  and  others.  This  settlement  was  on  the  waters  of 
Big  Sandy  about  eight  or  ten  miles  from  the  Sandy  Creek  Glade  Settle- 
ment. The  two  settlements  were  made  within  a seven  year  period  (1769- 
1776). 

During  the  latter  part  of  the  above  period  came  also  the  following 
to  the  Big  Sandy  headwaters:  Joseph  Robinet,  1775,  John  Connor, 

Robert  Connor,  James  Connor,  1776-  Samuel  and  James  Robinett  1775, 
Absalom,  Daniel  and  Joseph  Sovereign,  1776  the  latter  built  a power 
mill  on  a stream  named  for  them,  Sovereign  Run. 

Still  later,  about  1785-86  came  yet  another  type  of  settler. 
These  were  Quakers  who  located  about  one  mile  east  of  Brandonville 
along  what  is  now  Rt.  26.  Among  them  were  the  Formans,  Willets, 
Mortons,  Conners,  Smiths.  They  constituted  a considerable  community 
that  survived  until  1847.  A church  was  built  by  them,  and  remained 
standing  until  1868. 

The  only  record  of  anything  that  resembled  a town  in  north 
Preston  before  the  founding  of  Brandonville  is  the  mention  of  Beckhorn 
Town*  in  Wiley’s  "Hist,  of  Preston  County.” 

"Beckhorn  Town  was  founded  in  the  Sandy  Creek  Glades,  near 
Alpheus  Cuppett’s,  on  the  old  Sandy  Creek  Road,  about  1790,  but 
went  down  and  exists  only  in  the  memory  of  old  men.” 

When  the  Hagans  family  came  to  Brandonville  in  1818  they  found 
five  influential  families  of  pioneers  well  established.  These  were  the 
Brandons,  McGrews,  McCollums,  Scotts  and  Rhodeheavers.  With  these 
they  became  close  friends  and  married  into  three  of  the  families.  Har- 
rison Hagans  married  Jane  McCollum;  his  sister,  Harriett,  married 

*“My  great  grand-mother.  Mrs.  John  Cuppett,  whose  maiden 
name  was  Spahr,  picked  whortleberries  and  sold  at  the  little  store  in 
Beckhorn  Town : and  bought  her  wedding  dress  of  calico  with  the 
money  she  received  for  the  berries.  This  family  tradition  is  related 
with  pride  around  every  Cuppett  fireside.”  D.  E.  Cuppett,  May  10th 
1806  ( round  written  in  long  hand  on  p.  380  of  D.  E.  Cuppett’s  copy 
of  Wiley’s  “ History  of  Preston  County”). 

Wiley  wrote  a treatise  entitled  “ The  Possibilities  of  Aerial  Nav- 
igation” in  1886  according  jto  D.  E.  Cuppett. 
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Samuel  Rhodeheaver;  and  his  daughter  Persis,  (named  for  Harrison’s  mo- 
ther), married  the  Honorable  James  C.  McGrew. 

The  Brandons  came  from  York  Co.  Penna.  Alexander  Brandon 
was  the  first  to  arrive  in  Sandy  Creek  in  1777.  The  following  year  he 
was  joined  by  his  brothers  Col.  Jonathan  and  Joseph  Brandon.  For 
many  years  Alexander  Brandon  was  Commissioner  of  Revenue  for  Pres- 
ton, east  of  Cheat  River.  He  married  Elizabeth  Robinett,  a daughter  of 
Joseph,  and  settled  on  his  patented  land  near  Brandonville.  His  son, 
Absalom,  a schoolmaster  and  music  teacher,  was  reputed  to  have  had 

the  largest  library  in  the  county. 

Col.  Jonathan  Brandon  was  a soldier  in  the  Revolution  and  later, 
? Col.  in  the  Virginia  Militia.  He  was  Justice  of  the  Peace  when  Pres- 
ton was  still  a part  of  Monongalia  Co.  He  was  a tailor.  He  married 
Mary  McCollum,  daughter  of  Capt.  Daniel  McCollum,  who  was  also  a 
Revolutionary  soldier.  In  1799  Col.  Jonathan  Brandon  bought  a tract 
of  land  on  which  the  town  of  Brandonville  was  built.  It  was  he  who 
laid  off  the  town* 


♦"The  village  site  was  the  solitary  home  for  over  thirty  years 
of  Col.  Jonathan  Brandon,  a prominent  citizen  in  his  time.  His  log- 
dwelling  stood  on  the  north  of  the  present  street.  It  was  probably 
the  same  which  one  George  McCollum  kept  as  a hostelry  in  1709.  When 
in  1818  Brandon  was  joined  by  George  Hagans  and  family  he  had  a 
large  clearing  reaching  lip  the  hill.  Tim  National  lioad  was  just  now 
open,  and  scarcely  ten  miles  away.  He  (Rev.  Hagans)  and  his  en- 
terprising son  Harrison  saw  an  opportunity  to  create  a town,  and 
they  threw  themselves  into  the  work  with  ardor.  Brandon  entered 
into  the  plan  and  the  town  was  laid  out.  Hagans  opened  a store  in 


Stone  House  still  occupied.  Built  in  1830  by  Harrison  Hagans  at 
BvondonviUe.  The  second  oldest  stoim  house  still  standing  in  Preston 
County.  Courtesy  of  D.  E.  Cuppett,  Thomas , IF,  Va, 
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Coming  to  Preston  Co.  with  Col.  Brandon  was  Patrick  McGrew, 
who  settled  about  a mile  south  of  Brandonville.  His  son,  James  McGrew 
was  Col.  of  the  104th.  Virginia  Regiment  during  the  War  of  1812.  It 
was  the  son  of  James  McGrew  Sr.  the  Honorable  James  C.  McGrew 
that  married  Harrison  Hagans’  daughter  Persfs.f 

From  the  Hagans  store  in  Brandonville  there  grew  a chain  of 
stores  unrivalled  in  all  that  section  of  western  Virginia  and  Penn- 
sylania.  It  was  these  stores  that  yielded  the  large  amounts  of  money 
which  enabled  the  Hagans  family  to  assume  the  economic,  social,  political 
prominence  that  it  later  achieved.  Zar,  a brother  of  Harrison,  established 
one  of  the  stores  at  Petersburg,  now  known  as  Addison,  Penna.  In 
1823  a third  store  was  set  up  at  Somerfield,  Penna.  about  four  miles 
west  of  Petersburg.  About  1829  Elisha  Hagans,  a young  brother  of 
Harrison  and  Zar  established  a fourth  store  at  Kingwood  in  Preston 
Co.  In  1835  Harrison  and  Elisha  opened  the  fifth  store  at  Bryant’s  in 
Fayette  Co.  Penna.  under  the  firm  name  of  J.  W.  Sterling  and  Co.  The 
store  was  operated  by  Sterling  who  was  part  owner.  Two  years  latet 
(1837)  the  Hagans  opened  two  stores,  one  at  Oakland,  Maryland 
and  the  other  at  Greenville  in  Monongalia  Co.  W.  Va.  The  Oakland 
store  was  operated  by  Mr.  E.  Brobst,  and  the  latter  by  E.  Doggett  and 
John  Scott.  Finally  in  1851,  one  year  prior  to  the  arrival  of  the  B &C  O 
R.  R.  the  Hagans  built  a store  in  Palatine,  now  East  Side,  Fairmont, 
W.  Va.  This  chain  of  stores  was  under  the  direction  of  Harrison  Hagans 
who  had  the  advantage  of  collective  buying  and  selling.  From  time  to 
time  he  visited  them,  examined  their  accounts  and  gave  them  his  assist- 
ance. The  number  of  patrons  of  the  stores  ranged  from  two  to  three 
hundred  each,  the  largest  being  that  of  the  Greenville  Store. 

The  store  accounts  were  paid  in  cash,  produce,  and  labor.  Grains, 
leather,  skins,  furs,  butter,  meat,  wool,  flaxseed  and  eggs  were  given  in 
exchange  for  the  store  accounts.  Some  patrons  paid  their  bills  by  making 
shoes,  sewing,  hauling,  making  saddles  and  harness,  and  working  on  the 
farm.  The  success  of  the  Hagans  was  complete.  They  not  only  made 
their  stores  pay  but  won  the  respect  and  friendship  of  their  numerous 
patrons. 

ENTERS  POLITICS 

When  Henry  Clay  was  urging  upon  Congress  the  necessity  of  a 
tariff  to  protect  the  industries  that  had  grown  up  during  the  War  of 
1812,  an  apostle  of  his,  Harrison  Hagans,  was  beginning  his  political 
career.  Although  these  two  men  never  met  they  were  one  in  thought 

Brandon's  house,  but  soon  bought  a lot  and  built  a small  stone  house, 
moving  his  store  into  one  of  the  rooms.  Harrison,  who  succeeded  his 
father,  tore  down  the  original  house  in  1831  and  built  the  massive 
stone  residence  now  occupied  by  J.  P.  Barnes  (1912).  For  his  mer- 
cantile business  he  put  up  a brick  building,  perhaps  the  first  of  its 
kind  in  the  country.”  (from  Morton’s  History  of  Preston  Co.  p.  242) 

fFor  a more  detailed  history  of  the  Sandy  Creek  Glade  Settle- 
ment see  article  by  D .E.  Cuppett.  Atty.  Thomas,  W.  Va.  in  The  Preston 
Republican  published  in  Terra  Alta,  W.  Va.  Vol.  XLII  No.  36  under 
date  of  August  23rd,  1934.  Also  a short  article  in  The  Glades  Star 
by  the  late  Capt.  Charles  Hoye,  Vol.  I Xo.  36. 
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on  the  great  questions  of  the  day,  such  as  internal  improvements,  the 
banks,  and  the  tariff.  The  one  attained  national  fame,  the  other  spent 
a life-time  serving  his  county  and  state.  All  through  his  public  and 
political  life  ran  the  spirit  of  Henry  Clay  whom  Harrison  admired  so 
much  that  he  named  one  of  his  sons  for  him.  Both  men  became  Whigs 
when  the  Democratic  party  under  Jackson  began  to  oppose  internal  im- 
provements, to  destroy  national  banks,  and  remove  the  protective  tariff. 

Harrison  Hagans  began  his  political  career  in  March  1822  when 
he  was  appointed  postmaster  at  the  Hagans  Store,  Virginia  by  Return 
Jonathan  Meigs,  Postmaster  General.  He  served  as  postmaster  until 
1841.  This  was  the  first  post  office  in  Grant  District  of  Preston  Co. 

PROMOTER  OF  TURNPIKES 

In  the  feverish  excitement  for  the  building  of  roads  in  Western 
Virginia  that  began  in  the  late  eighteen  twenties  and  continued  until  the 
fifties,  Harrison  Hagans  was,  in  his  own  county  and  to  a lesser  degree 
in  his  state,  one  of  the  central  figures.  His  family  on  emigrating  to 
Preston  in  1815  found  this  section  lacking  communication  between  east 
and  west.  Only  one  improved  road,  the  National  Pike,  was  in  existence. 
By  reason  of  business  expansion  the  Hagans  brothers  came  to  realize  the 
importance  of  improved  roads  leading  to  and  from  their  several  stores 
in  W.Va.,  Penna.  and  West  Maryland. 

Harrison  Hagans  undertook  as  his  first  turnpike  enterprise  a road 
from  Brandonville  by  Morgantown  to  the  Ohio  River.  He  with  his 
associates  had  great  difficulty  in  obtaining  sufficient  funds  for  this.  By 
1839  Hagans  and  associates  had  secured  sufficient  private  subscriptions 
together  with  appropriations  from  the  Virginia  legislature  to  complete 
the  road  to  the  Ohio. 

While  the  road  was  under  construction  Harrison  Hagans  addressed 
himself  to  another  route,  namely  the  Brandonville-Evansville  Turnpike. 
This  route  led  by  Albright  where  a toll  bridge  crossed  the  Cheat,  hence 
on  to  Kingwood  and  intersecting  with  the  north-western  turnpike  at  Evans- 
ville. By  1851  the  road,  including  the  bridge,  was  completed. 

The  last  important  road  to  be  built  by  Hagans  was  from 
Brandonville  to  Cranberry  Summit  (Terra  Alta).  Hagans  wanted  his 
net-work  of  roads  that  connected  his  stores  to  include  a route  connecting 
with  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  R.  R.  that  had  just  been  completed  to  the 
Monongahela  River.  The  General  Assembly  on  Feb.  10,  1853  passed  an 
act  to  provide  for  this  road  whirh  was  to  intersect  wi.h  the  Fishing  Creek?" 
Ohio  River  road  at  Brandonville. 

By  means  of  these  three  main  turnpikes  secondary  roads  were  soon 
developed  in  all  directions.  Brandonville,  Hagan’s  hometown  and  head- 
quarters, was  the  point  of  intersection  for  the  more  important  roads.  It 
was  the  road-terminal  of  Preston  County  a hundred  years  ago.  Here, 
the  road  leading  off  the  Northwestern  Turnpike  (now  Rt.  50)  and  an- 
other leading  off  the  National  Road  (Rt.  40)  joined  two  roads,  one  of 
which  connected  with  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  R.  R.  at  Terra  Alta,  and 
another  that  led  to  the  Ohio  River.  Had  not  the  railroad  supplanted 
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Team  on  Main  Street  of  Brandonville.  This  is  a picture  of  “•Rube” 
Benson  with  J.  M.  Guthrie’s  Ox  Team.,  March  1903.  Picture  through 
courtesy  of  Mr,  and  Mrs.  Werlie  Wright  of  Glade  Farms. 


the  wagon  road  to  the  west,  Harrison  s dream  of  Brandonville  as  a cen- 
ter of  traffic  might  have  been  realized. 

Today,  parts  of  all  the  roads  projected  by  Hagans  are  paved,  and 
supporting  much  of  the  local  and  through  traffic  in  the  county. 


PROMOTER  OF  RAILROADS 


The  foresight  and  progressiveness  that  Harrison  Hagans  mani- 
fested in  his  efforts  to  make  Brandonville  a road  terminal  were  more  than 
equalled  in  his  vision  of  the  steam-road.  When  others  in  Monongalia 
County  and  Greene  Co.  (Penna.)  were  opposing  the  efforts  of  the  Balti- 
more and  Ohio  to  bring  the  railroad  into  that  section,  Hagans  was  urging 
the  B 6C  O to  adopt  the  Muddy  Creek  route  because  that  region 
"abounded  with  valuable  minerals,  water  power,  and  inexhaustible  beds 
of  limestone.”  At  the  same  time  when  others  were  oppresed  for  fear  it 
would  "effect  the  price  of  horses,  and  horsefeed,  frighten  the  women  and 
children  to  death,  and  run  over  and  kill  their  hogs  and  cows,”  Hagans 
was  hard  at  work  gaining  rights  of  way  through  Preston  and  Mononga  lia 
Counties. 


However,  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  did  not  build  along  this  route.* 
As  for  the  supposition  that  opposition  to  the  railroad  in  Monongalia 
County  prevented  the  route  from  being  chosen,  the  success  of  Hagans 
in  securing  the  rights  of  way  there  does  not  bear  it  out.  By  1866  the 
warmth  that  Hagans  had  had  for  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  R.  R.  had  cooled 
off  when  he  introduced  a motion  for  the  purpose  of  inquiring  if  the  B &£ 


* See  Yol.  I No.  33  The  Glades  Star  published  by  the  Garrett 
Comity  Historical  Society,  Oakland,  Maryland. 
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O was  assessed  and  taxed,  if  so,  to  what  extent,  and  if  in  arrears,  to  what 
extent.  If  not  taxed,  why  not?  This  change  in  attitude  was  probably 
due  to  Hagans  being  under  the  impression  that  the  B 6C  O was  opposing 
his  efforts  to  bring  the  West  Virginia  Central  Railway  into  Preston 
County. 

To  the  last  Hagans  continued  his  efforts  in  bringing  this  railway 
into  northern  Preston.  When  he  went  to  the  Legislature  in  1866  he 
labored  strongly  in  its  behalf.  As  Chairman  of  the  Roads  and  Internal 
Navigation  Committee  he  succeeded  in  having  more  than  half  of  its  final 
report  devoted  to  the  need  and  advisability  of  the  proposed  railroad.  The 
road,  it  stated,  would  develop  the  state,  open  great  resources  of  coal,  salt, 
petroleum,  timber,  iron,  and  create  large  amounts  of  taxable  wealth.  The 
Committee  asked  the  state  to  invest  $200,000  yearly  for  five  years  in  the 
railroad.  It  went  at  length  to  show  how  by  increasing  taxable  property 
and  by  making  a return  of  $140,000  for  the  stock  invested  the  State  would 
in  ten  years  receive  more  than  money  invested.  Although  he  received 
no  immediate  action  by  the  Legislature  he  secured  the  approval  of  his 
Committee.  Harrison  Hagans  died  before  he  could  make  the  proposed 
railroad  a reality.  ’'When  Hagans  was  buried  in  the  Brandonville 
Cemeteiiy  in  1867  a neighbor  remarked  -'There  goes  our  railroad’ 
(p.  244  Morton’s  "Hist,  of  Preston  Co.”)  And  so  it  was. 

PIONEER  IRON  MANUFACTURER 

Of  all  his  enterprises  none  were  so  alluring  or  seemed  more  im- 
portant than  his  iron  furnaces.  His  hopes  were  bound  iup  in  making 
northern  Preston  an  iron  center.  Year  after  year  he  worked  diligently, 
never  despairing  in  spite  of  many  handicaps.  There  seemed  to  be  no  end 
to  his  energetic  attempts  to  industrialize  the  counfy. 

Preston  County  seemed  to  be  specially  conditioned  for  the  manu- 
facture of  iron  according  to  Hagans  and  the  best  informed  geologists. 
Limestone  occurred  near  the  surface  and  was  conveniently  near  the  iron, 
in  some  instances  in  very  close  proximity.  The  iron  ores  occurred  in  three 
bands  which  were  in  general  included  in  a section  of  twenty  and  always 
within  thirty  feet.  These  ores  were  highly  distributed  and  contained  a 
high  percentage  of  iron  of  superior  quality. 

When  he  came  to  northern  Virginia  he  found  that  the  iron  in- 
dustry was  in  its  pioneer  stage.  There  were  no  iron  furnaces  within  the 
boundary  of  what  later  became  Preston  Co.  but  in  Fayette  Co.  Penna. 
which  bordered  Preston,  some  furnaces  had  been  in  operation  for  a num- 
ber of  years. 

The  first  effort,  so  far  as  is  known,  in  the  smelting  of  iron  in  Pres- 
ton Co.  was  made  by  a man  named  Walter  Carlisle,  commonly  called 
"Wat”  Carlisle.  About  1818  he  commenced  to  build  a furnace  at  Green- 
ville four  miles  west  of  Bruceton  on  Laurel  Run  east  of  Cheat  River  and 
five  miles  south  of  the  Mason  and  Dixon  Line.  His  capital  stock,  it  is 
said,  consisted  of  a barrell  of  watered  whiskey,  a box  of  home  grown 
tobacco,  and  a counterfeit  note  good  for  te:i  dollars  among  the  unwary. 
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He  had  no  education,  but  ’'being  endowed  with  powers  of  wonderful 
perseverance  he  carried  nistnterprise  to  completion  under  the  most  trying 
vicissitudes  of  fortune.”  The  furnace  passed  through  various  hand;, 
and  in  a few  years  fell  into  disuse.  "Wat”  finally  aroused  the  interest  of 
Hagans. 

The  developing  of  such  an  industry  required  large  scale  capital, 
far  more  than  his  Prestonian  neighbors  were  accustomed  to  calculate  on. 
It  was  necessary  to  enlist  the  support  of  outside  capital,  and  he  turned  to 
his  friends  in  New  England.  On  March  27,  1837  and  Act  was  passed  in- 
corporating "The  Greenville  Furnace  and  Mining  Company.”  Harrison 
Hagans  was  named  President. 

Arrangements  were  made  to  provide  charcoal  and  lime  which  were 
used  as  fuel  and  flux  in  the  manufacture  of  pig  iron.  Isaac  Rogers  was 
placed  in  charge  of  operations  and  getting  the  furnace  started.  In  Nov- 
ember, 1836,  he  had  contracted  with  James  Gibson  to  cut  and  "cole”  one 
thousand  or  more  cords  of  wood  into  charcoal.  Gibson  secured  the  right 
from  Jonas  Shaw  to  get  all  the  wood  he  wanted  for  this  purpose  for  five 
dollars  a year.  In  January,  1837,  Rogers  contracted  with  Alexander  Frey 
for  raising  five  hundred  tons  of  ore  at  $2.25  per  ton  at  or  near  the  Rock 
Ore  Bank.  In  February,  1837,  Rogers  contracted  for  limestone  with  Robert 
Patterson  who  agreed  to  allow  the  company  to  have  all  the  limestone  it 
needed  for  one  year  for  $27.50.  Note  the  difference  in  value  be- 
tween wood  and  limestone.  Among  the  men  chosen  to  aid  in  preparing 
the  furnace  for  operation  were  John  Sisler  and  Phillip  Harner. 

As  the  fall  of  1837  approached  it  became  evident  that  the  poor 
conditions  of  the  roads  made  expensive  if  not  impossible  the  hauling  of 
the  iron  ore  by  means  of  wagons.  Consequently  the  Company  contracted 
with  Levi  Frey  for  the  building  of  a railroad  from  Greenville  Furnace  to 
the  Barren  Oak  Bank  a distance  of  two  miles. 

Due  to  the  preparations  involved  in  reconditioning  the  furnace, 
operating  on  a larger  s:ale,  the  building  of  the  short-haul  railroad,  a flour- 
ishing village  soon  came  into  being.  In  connection  with  the  furnace  the 
Company  operated  a store  which  did  considerable  business.  It  not  only 
sold  merchandise  but  served  for  a clearing  house  for  the  accounts  of  the 
employees  and  the  obligations  of  the  Company.  Here  the  employees 
exchanged  their  labor  charges  for  food,  clothing,  and  boarding  bills. 
These  board  bills  were  taken  over  by  the  Company  and  credited  to  the 
accounts  of  those  keeping  boarders.  Thus  the  store  kept  partial  records 
of  the  labor  done,  the  ore  mined,  and  the  iron  castings  that  were  made. 
These  castings  were  of  grea*:  va  ie  y s ch  a>  "dogs”,  gridd  es,  ovens,  smith- 
ing irons,  stoves,  skillets,  kettles,  and  "spikers”.  The  Company  also 
manufactured  large  quantities  of  nails  of  various  kinds  and  sizes.  The 
output  of  the  furnace  has  never  been  definitely  determined  but  it  must 
have  been  considerable.  The  chief  producers  of  the  Greenville  ore  were: 
Thomas  Horst,  Jonathan  Harlow,  Ruble  Reed,  Jacob  Spring,  Elisha  and 
Joseph  Jonson.  They  received  $1.50  to  $3.00  per  ton  which  amount 
varied  according  to  the  quality  of  the  ore.  The  wages  of  the  employees 
ranged  from  twenty-four  cents  to  seventy-five  cents  a day. 
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The  years  1837  and  1833  proved  inauspicious  fo-  the  commence- 
ment of  such  an  undertaking,  as  the  worst  panic  in  the  hi  tory  of  our  new 
country  was  bringing  economic  ruin  to  many.  Early  in  1838  the  price  of 
iron  had  net  only  fallen  off  but  it  was  impossible  to  sell  it.  The  year 
1839  proved  to  be  no  better  for  Elkanah  Doggett,  the  Company’s  clerk, 
wrote  in  July: 

"Pittsburg  is  a very  dull  place  at  this  time.  No  accomodations  from 
the  banks  at  any  place.  The  market  glutted  with  pig  metal,  the  lot 
that  went  down  last,  I sold  for  $4.00,  four  and  six  months,  they  I 
think,  will  take  the  lot  at  the  same  that  Mr.  Lamb  sent,  yet  I did  not 
want  to  s 11  positively  ti  1 I knew  your  mind,  and  certain  appearance, 
that  pig  iron  wi-1  go  to  $30.00  and  remain  for  sometime  too.” 

At  the  furnace  itself  there  were  some  serious  difficulties.  The 
farmers  began  complaining  they  were  not  being  paid.  Isaac  Rogers,  the 
Superint  ndent,  embezzled  the  Company’s  funds,  at  least  owed  it  money 
and  left  Greenville  for  Pennsylvania  in  September  1837.  Attempts  were 
made  to  bring  Rogers  to  terms  but  the  Pennsylvania  law  at  that  time 
served  as  a protection.  Rogers  was  replaced  by  John  Scott  who  wras 
hired  for  one  year.  For  his  services  he  was  to  receive  $^00.00,  his  board, 
and  feed  for  his  horse. 

About  this  time  two  merchants  of  Baltimore,  Evan  and  Andrew 
Ellicott  purchased  the  Monongalia  Iron  Works  consisting  of  four  or 
five  furnaces  and  fifteen  thousand  acres  of  land.  They  also  became  in- 
terested in  the  Greenville  Furnace  which  eventually  was  transferred  to 
the  Baltimoreans.  No  sooner  had  they  taken  over  the  property  than  they 
defau’ted.  To  salvage  Greenville  from  the  panic,  the  theft,  and  the  de- 
fault, Elisha  and  Harrison  Hagans  resumed  control  and  there  is  a record 
that  they  rented  the  furnace  to  J.  K.  Duncan  for  one  year  (1843-44)  for 
$1,500.  The  furnace  was  in  operation  until  1851. 

So  ended  the  first  experiment  of  Harrison  Hagans  in  the^  manu- 
facture of  iron.  It  had  proven  a financial  failure.  In  1865  he  explained 
this  in  his  own  words: 

"The  see-raw  policy  that  has  resulted  of  antagonistic  parties  has  at 
one  time  encouraged,  and  at  another  time  discouraged,  enterprire  in 
the  manufacture  of  iron,  and  financially  ruined  those  engaged  in  it. 
These  are  the  reasons  why  our  rich  ores  have  not  been  developed  and 
turned  into  the  channels  of  commerce.’’ 

Two  other  factors  contributed  to  the  lack  of  success  of  the  Green- 
ville Furnace,  the  lack  of  sufficient  capital  and  the  cost  of  transportation 
of  the  finished  product  to  the  nearest  market. 

Today  only  the  ruins  of  the  old  store  building,  traces  of  the  old 
railroad  and  holes  in  the  uplands  surrounding  the  old  furnace  are  the 
mute  evidences  of  the  once  thriving  village  of  Greenville  where  Harrison 
Hagans’  hopes  for  an  industrial  center  rose  and  fell. 
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Hagans  made  two  more  attempts.  The  first  of  these  was 
his  foundry  at  Brandonville  which  was  in  operation  in  1847.  Here  he 
manufactured  what  was  known  on  the  market  as  "Hagans’  Cooking 
Stove".  It  was  a wood  burner  built  of  heavy  iron.  Those  who  remember 
it  say  it  had  a three-leaf  clover  appearance.  The  front  had  two  wings 
and  the  back  was  rounded  out  to  about  one  half  of  the  size  of  the  front. 
Underneath  was  the  firebox  and  the  spacious  oven.  About  a dozen  men 
were  listed  in  the  work-book  of  the  Foundry.  It  was  located  in  the  north- 
ern end  of  Brandonville.  Today  one  can  still  see  the  remains  of  its  stone 
foundations  and  the  spring  from  which  the  water  was  taken. 

Mr.  Hagans  last  venture  was  on  Muddy  Creek  near  where  it  emp- 
ties into  Cheat  River.  In  1854  he  jontracted  with  Levi  Kennett  for  the 
building  of  a furnace  stack  at  this  place.  The  stack  was  built  of  stone  and 
stands  about  twenty-five  feet  high.  Operations  began  the  fall  of  that 
year.  The  manager  of  the  Furnace  was  George  Maust.  Not  until  after 
the  Civil  War  did  it  prosper.  It  was  operated  by  one  Lloyd,  and  then  by 
Landon.  In  1879  it  was  run  by  S.  B.  Patterson  who  caP.ed  it  the  "Joseph- 
ine Furnace".  It  ceased  to  operate  after  1880.  The  furnace  was  a cold 
blast  capable  of  producing  forty  or  fifty  tons  of  foundry  iron  per  week. 
Its  output  was  hauled  over  Briery  Mountain  to  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio 
R.  R.  at  Terra  Alta.  From  here  the  metal  was  shipped  both  east  and 
west.  Some  was  sold  in  Wheeling.  This  stack  is  still  standing  and  can 
be  seen  on  the  left  side  of  Rt.  26  going  towards  Deep  Hollow  from  Al- 
bright. 

ADDITIONAL  BUSINESS  VENTURES 

The  primitive  status  of  organization,  monetary  exchange,  com- 
munication and  transport  did  not  impede  nor  his  responsibility  for  the 
furtherance  of  his  mercantile,  manufacturing,  road-building,  political, 
educational  and  ecclesiastical  interests  prevent  him  from  engaging  in 
many  additional  projects---all  of  which  are  not  only  worthy  of  mention 
but  should  be  reported  in  detail.  These  included  a woolen  mill,  three 
mechanical  inventions,  a linseed  oil  mill,  a brickyard,  a telegraph  com- 
pany,  and  a company  organized  to  mine  lead,  silver,  etc.  Space  prevents 
us  from  reporting  all  these  ventures.  Let  us  be  content  with  the  woolen 
mill. 

Bruceton  Mills,  note  the  plural,  derived  its  name  from  the  various 
mills  that  were  built  along  the  pleasan  banks  of  the  Big  Sandy.  About 
1827  Harrison  Hagans  and  a man  by  the  name  of  Conner  erected  in  what 
is  now  the  town  of  Bruceton  Mills  a fulling  (woolen)  mill  of  considerable 
size  for  those  primitive  days.  It  was  run  by  water  power  diverted  from 
the  stream  by  a mill  race.  Here  the  factory  carded  wool  and  wove  it  into 
linsey,  blankets,  flannel  and  other  cloths.  Linsey  was  a combination  of 
linen  and  woolen  threading.  Blankets  were  made  for  eight  cents  a yard, 
linsey  for  fifteen  cents  a yard,  flannel  for  eighteen  cents,  and  fine  cloths 
for  thirty-seven  cents  a yard. 
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Various  persons  owned  and  operated  the  mill  until  1900  when  it  fell 
into  decay  after  almost  three  quarters  of  a century  of  usefulness.  From 
1828-1832  the  mill  was  operated  by  James  Harvey  who  rented  it  for 
$75.00  a year  from  Zar  Hagans,  Harrison  Hagans,  John  Forman,  and 
William  Morton.  In  1832  Elisha  Hagans  became  a part  owner  of  the 
mill  at  the  time  of  Zar  Hagans  death.  From  1832-35  the  mill  was  oper- 
ated by  Joseph  Binns  of  Pennsylvania  who  paid  the  same  rent  as  Harvey. 
In  addition  he  had  the  option  to  pay  in  cash  or  "in  good  merchantable 
articles  of  trade  such  as  iron  nails,  cattle,  salt  etc.  at  cash  price.”  In 
1849  the  mill  was  purchased  by  Charles  Kantner  of  Somerset  County, 
Penna.  who  installed  the  first  stationary  steam  engine  ever  used  in 
Preston  County.  The  installation  caused  much  excitement,  people  coming 
from  everywhere  to  see  it.  With  this  additional  power  the  mill's  capacity 
increased  to  two  hundred  pounds  of  wool  for  a daily  average.  The  mill 
possessed  two  mechanical  looms,  ten  spindles,  fulling,  carding  and 
shearing  apparatus. 

A WHIG  IN  POLITICS 

Like  most  astute  business  men  Mr.  Hagans  had  more  than  a casual 
interest  in  politics.  His  political  record  evinces  not  only  a justifiable 
self-interest  but  equally  concerned  for  the  political  welfare  of  his  com- 
munity and  the  country  at  large.  The  chief  issues  of  the  day  that  af- 
fected the  people  on  the  local  and  national  level  were  tariff,  banking, 
public  works  such  as  transportation,  and  national  unity. 

In  connection  with  his  political  activities  he  wrote  two  very  able 
treaties.  These  are  the  first  political  writings  emanating  from  a 
Prestonian  and  which  exercised  a wide  orbit  of  influence  in  the  political 
thinking  of  that  era.  His  first  treatise  was  written  in  1840  entitled 
"PROTECTIVE  TARIFF,  Addressed  to  Farmers,  Mechanics,  and  all 
others  who  labor  for  their  daily  bread.”  It  reveals  a mastery  of  good 
English  style  and  a very  uncommon  force  of  logic.  It  contained  over 
two  thousand  words— -and  upon  reading  today  still  makes  for  a lot  of 
good  homespun  common  sense.  His  other  treatise,  also  very  potent, 
was  in  connection  with  the  controversy  over  secession. 

He,  together  with  members  of  his  family,  took  a conspicuous 
part  in  laying  the  foundation  for  the  Unionist  side  of  the  controversy, 
attending  meetings  in  the  county  and  the  state  conventions,  going  to 
Washington  as  lobbyist  in  Congress,  and  enlisting  in  the  Union  army. 
Two  sons,  William  H.  and  Henry  Clay  Hagans  served  their  terms  as 
Union  soldiers.  There  are  so  many  things  of  moment  to  report  con- 
cerning Hagans  and  the  birth  of  West  Virginia  that  if  one  undertakes 
the  task  of  reporting  this  to  our  readers  it  would  be  necessary  to  pub- 
lish it  in  installments.  We  must  not  let  pass  unnoticed  the  upsurge  of 
loyalty  to  the  United  States  that  took  its  rise  in  Preston  County. 
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As  the  election  (1860)  results  became  known  there  was  great 
excitement  in  old  Virginia.  The  State  was  facing  its  most  important 
crisis  since  1780.  From  Eastern  Virginia  came  cries  of  secession,  and 
the  people  of  Western  Virginia  began  to  decide  on  the  proper  course 
of  action.  Harrison  Hagans  was  a leader  of  this  movement  in  his 
county  and  state.  He  was  the  Chairman  of  the  first  important  and 
representative  meeting  that  was  held  to  express  the  sentiments  of  the 
people  of  Western  Virginia.  This  meeting  assembled  at  the  Kingwood 
Courthouse  on  the  afternoon  of  November  12th.  1860.  Its  seriousness 

was  seen  in  the  fact  that  court,  which  was  in  session,  adjourned  in 
favor  of  this  spontaneous  assembly  of  free  Prestonians  and  allies  in 
neighboring  counties.  People  from  ail  parts  of  the  county,  and  of  all 
piarties,  c;me  together.  Political  differences  were  momentarily  for- 
gotten in  the  face  of  this  much  graver  question — what  would  Western 
Virginia  do  about  secession?  The  Honorable  William  G.  Brown,  the 
Honorable  Waitman  T.  Willey  and  others  made  speeches  in  which  they 
calmly  discussed  the  questions  at  issue.  The  meeting  had  no  dissenters 
and  without  a single  negative  vote  passed  a series  of  resolutions  declaring 
that  any  action  of  Virginia  looking  forward  toward  secession  from  the 
Union  would  meet  with  the  unqualified  disapprobation  of  the  people  of 
Preston  County.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  this  meeting  was  the 
source  of  inspiration  that  sparked  similar  meetings  held  throughout  the 
state  shortly  afterwards.  Preston  County  was  to  the  Union  cause  in  the 
Civil  War  what  the  Minute  Men  of  Concord  and  Lexington  were  to  the 
cause  of  American  Independence. 

As  the  Civil  War  drew  to  a close  Harrison  Hagans  saw  the  State 
of  West  Virginia,  which  he  had  helped  to  create,  become  a reality.  One 
of  Lis  sons,  John  Marshall  Hagans,  graduate  of  the  Harvard  Law  School, 
took  a part  in  the  State’s  formative  years  as  the  first  reporter  of  its 
Supreme  Court  of  Appeals,  publishing  in  1866,  as  a prefix  to  Volume 
One  of  the  Supreme  Court  Reports,  the  first  complete  account  of  the 
erection  and  formation  of  the  State  of  West  Virginia/  Harrison  Hagans 
was  elected  representative  from  his  county  to  the  Lower  House  in  1865 
serving  until  the  end  of  his  term  in  1866,  and  again  distinguishing 
himself,  particularly  in  the  field  of  public  works.  Had  he  lived  longer, 
and  des’rcd  it,  he  might  have  risen  to  a much  higher  position.  His  legis- 
lative record  is  but  another  example  of  his  devotion  to  the  best  interests 
of  his  community,  county,  and  state.  He  was  essentially  a creative  man 
preferring  the  development  of  an  intense  localised  industry  and  hus- 
bandry, eschewing  ambitions  to  become  vaingloriously  famous,  pre- 
ferring contentment,  freedom  for  enterprise,  and  freedom  to  cooperate 
amongst  his  own  people  in  his  excellent  home-town  of  Brandonville. 

In  those  days  when  a trip  to  county  seat  and  back  was  a journey, 
and  not  a few  minutes  drive,  it  was  the  custom  of  the  county  clerks  to 
delegate  certain  powers  and  duties  to  trusted  individuals  in  the  various 
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districts.  One  of  these  was  the  issuing  of  marriage  licenses.  As  Har- 
rison Hagans  was  issuing  marriage  licenses  in  1838  he  must  have  first 
acquired  the  authority  from  John  P.  Byrne,  County  Clerk.  In  1852  he 
and  his  son  William  H.  were  both  authorized  and  appointed  by  Smith 
Crane  then  Clerk  of  the  Court,  to  issue  such  licenses.  Acting  under  the 
authority  of  these  commissions  Mr.  Hagans  Sr.  issued  at  least  six  licenses 
between  October  1848  and  October  1855.  To  get  a marriage  licenses 
in  those  days  it  was  necessary  for  the  prospective  bridegroom  to  obtain 
a written  permit  from  the  bride’s  parents,  requesting  a license.  These 
permits  were  quite  interesting  and  amusing.  Usually  the  penmanship 
and  spielling  were  so  illegible  and  incorrect  that  one  wonders  if  the 
various  parties  to  the  contract  knew  what  was  meant. 

The  Assembly  of  Virginia  in  April  1852  appointed  eleven  com- 
missioners, among  whom  was  Harrison  Hagans,  to  divide  the  county  into 
eight  magisterial  districts— which  were  laid  off  on  an  equitable  basis  de- 
termined by  geography  and  population.  When  West  Virginia  reached 
a'Jatehood  the  Legislature  appointed  a new  commission  of  eight  to  re- 
divide Preston  County  into  townships  and  designate  them  by  name. 
Again  Mr.  Hagans  served  on  this  commission.  A competent  surveyor 
was  employed  and  the  boundary  lines  were  determined.  Mr.  Hagans, 
with  the  approval  of  the  other  members  of  the  Commission,  named  his 
district  Grant  in  honor  of  General  Ulysses  S.  Grant. 

HIS  CONTRIBUTION  TO  CHURCH  AND  SCHOOL 

As  we  progress  in  the  description  of  this  many  sided  personality 
we  must  always  keep  in  mind  the  source  of  his  giantesque  energy.  Its 
origins,  like  in  all  great  individuals,  was  in  the  things  of  the  spirit.  We 
could  have  commenced  with  this,  a very  major  element  in  anw  true 
successful  life,  but  have  intentionally  reserved  a brief  account  of  Mr. 
Hagans  spiritual  and  cultural  life  for  our  conclusion. 

To  serve  God  as  well  as  his  fellowmen  was  an  instinct  that  came 
naturally  to  him.  His  father  was  a Methodist  minister.  The  service 
that  his  son  rendered  the  church  bore  evidence  that  he  was  not  unmind- 
ful of  its  impoverishment  in  those  times.  For  almost  a quarter  of  a 
century  Harrison  Hagans  kept  the  official  records  of  the  Quarterly 
Conference. 

One  preacher,  the  Rev.  J.  J.  Dolliver,  and  one  presiding  elder, 
the  Rev.  Samuel  Wakefield  were  of  prominence  and  worthy  of  note. 
For  many  years  the  Rev.  Samuel  Wakefield  was  the  Presiding  Elder  of 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  for  the  Redstone  District  which  in- 
cluded Brandonville,  Panto,  Morgantown,  Clarksburg,  Kingwood,  and 
Uniontown,  the  latter  in  Pennsylvania.  He  was  the  author  of  a volume 
on  theology  which  for  years  was  the  required  course  of  study  prescribed 
for  prospective  clergymen.  A volume  of  his  sermons  was  also  published 
and  widely  read.  He  was  both  a musician  and  mechanic  and  built  with 
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Ills  own  hands  the  first  church  organ  used  for  church  purposes  west  of 
the  Alleghenies. 

Rev.  J.  J.  Dolliver  was  famed  as  a circuit  rider,  musician,  and 
militant  anti-slavery  advocate.  He  was  the  father  of  the  Honorable 
Jonathan  Prentiss  Dolliver  who  moved  to  Iowa  at  an  early  age,  practised 
law  at  Fort  Dodge  and  was  elected  to  the  House  of  Representatives 
where  he  served  a number  of  terms  with  distinction.  Later  he  was  elected 
to  the  United  States  Senate  and  held  office  until  his  demise.  His  father 
went  west  with  him,  and  then  to  Washington  where  he  died  in  the  home 
of  his  son  at  an  advanced  age. 

During  the  period  from  1834-1859  the  leading  church  of  the 
Circuit  was  Brandonvilie.  It  excelled  not  only  in  its  Sunday  School  but 
also  the  size,  substance  and  beauty  of  its  sanctuary.  The  original 
structure  was  not  satisfactory  so  in  1850  the  Trustees  appointed  Wil- 
liam McKee,  Thomas  Scott  and  Harrison  Hagans  to  build  a new  church 
for  which  the  necessary  funds  had  already  been  subscribed.  In  the 
same  year  the  building  was  raised  and  dedicated  at  a cost  of  #3,000.  The 
Dedication  Service  took  place  on  Christmas  Day  of  that  year. 

The  entrance  to  the  church  was  supported  by  Doric  columns  which 
gave  it  a commanding  appearance.  It  was  built  of  hewn  stone  and 
brick  seemingly  to  last  for  centuries.  Unfortunately  the  land  on  which 
it  was  built  was  swampy;  precautionary  measures  had  not  been  taken 
for  its  proper  drainage.  About  1910  the  foundations  gave  way.  It  was 
no  longer  safe,  and  a frame  building  was  built  in  its  stead;  the  fine  old 
stone-brick  church  had  to  be  dismantled. 

Mr.  Hagans’  church  activity  and  influence  can  hardly  be  over- 
estimated. He  was  its  leading  contributor  and  hardest  worker.  Unlike 
so  many  affluent  laymen  today  Mr.  Hagans  was  not  content  with  just 
paying  the  parson.  It  was  he  who  had  the  difficult  task  of  administrating 
and  collecting  the  budget.  For  years  he  was  a leader  of  Class  Number  1 
at  Brandonvilie.  In  1855  this  class  had  twenty-four  members.  As  a 
Steward,  as  a church  builder,  as  a Sunday  School  teacher,  as  a member 
of  the  Missionary  Committee,  and  as  financial  pillar  of  the  church 
he  stands  far  above  any  other  layman  on  the  Circuit  of  that  day. 

With  his  New  England  literary  and  educational  background  the 
challenge  of  giving  his  family  a liberal  education  loomed  large.  Well 
educated  himself  he  was  determined  that  his  children  should  have  op- 
portunities for  even  greater  advancement.  Public  schools  were  un- 
known in  Preston  County  and  the  spirit  of  Virginia  was  far  from  cor- 
dial to  such  a type  of  education.  True,  in  1817,  Virginia  had  passed  an 
act  creating  county  school  boards  who  might  open  schools  and  voted 
#45, COO  to  be  used  for  this  purpose,  but  each  pupil  had  to  pay  tuition. 
Even  as  late  as  1833  the  public  school  movement  could  hardly  have  been 
said  to  have  gotten  underway.  The  first  were  called  ’'Old  Field 
Schools  . The  total  spent  on  education  in  1833  in  Preston  County 
amounted  to  less  than  #600.00  which  was  apportioned  among  twenty- 
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The  Brandonville  Methodist  Church.  This  imposing  brick 
church  with  cupola  and  a Greek-columned  facade  was  dedicated  on 
Christmas  Day  18o0.  Around  1010  it  was  thought  unsafe  by  reason  of 
some  fault  in  foundation.  It  was  dismantled  and  a wooden  frame 
structure  was  built  in  its  place  in  1020.  Picture  thru  the  courtesy  of 
Mr  and  Mrs.  Werlie  Wright,  Glade  Farms. 
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three  schools.  It  was  in  these  "Old  Field  Schools”  that  the  Hagans 
children  received  their  early  education.  Although  not  definitely  es- 
tablished  their  training  was  likely  supplemented  by  private  tutors.  Har- 
rison Hagans  wrote  to  Dr.  Prater  of  Allegheny  College,  Pa.  in  1837  and 

w/knd  tha^hf  Si^est  such  a tutor-  Dr-  Frater  secured  the  services  of 
William  Michaels  who  corresponded  with  Mr.  Hagans  concerning  the 
position.  ~ c 

In  1842  Mr.  Hagans  began  a movement  for  the  building  of  an 
academy  at  Brandonville  where  its  youth  might  enjoy  the  advantages  of 
a school  of  higher  grade.  The  result  of  his  efforts,  together  with  other 
interested  citizens,  was  the  passage  of  an  Act  by  the  Virginia  Assemblv. 
March  27,  1843  which  provided: 

' That  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  an  academy  for  the  instruc- 
tion of  youth  in  the  town  of  Brandonville,  in  the  County  of  Preston, 
William  Brandon,  John  King,  William  Conner,  Harrison  Hagans, 
John  Scott,  A.  C.  Leach,  and  James  H.  P.  Donavan  be  and  they  are 
hereby  constituted  a body  politic  and  corporate  by  the  name  and 
style  of  the  "Trustees  of  Brandonville  Academy”. 


Although  the  Brandonville  Academy  was  not  chartered  until 
1843  it  was  functioning  at  least  a year  earlier  as  there  is  record  of  the 
students  having  organized  themselves  into  a Literary  Society.  It  im- 
mediately took  on  the  form  of  secrecy.  Spectators  were  admitted  oc- 
casionally, depending  on  the  nature  of  the  meeting.  A fine  of  not  less 
than  three  cents  nor  more  than  twelve  cents  was  imposeed  on  any  of  its 
members  who  disclosed  its  secrets.  1 he  society  was  known  as  "The 
Warren  Literary  Society”  and  "students  of  the  Brandonville  Academy 
and  such  as  may  unite”  were  eligible  for  membership. 

Harrison  Hagans  organized  this  society  August  9,  1842.  At 
first  there  were  ten  members:  Aschell  C.  Leach,  Moses  Shahan,  Ben- 

jamin K.  Allen,  Felix  Elliot,  Jeremiah  W.  Leach,  Lucien  A.  Hagans  and 
Charles  West.  Five  others  were  ta^en  in  during  the  ensuing  five  months: 
Cyrus  Conner,  James  Hetherington,  Jared  Hagans,  Thomas  Scott,  and 
John  Neesmith.  The  programs  consisted  of  declamations,  original  es- 
says, debates,  dialogue,  original  orations,  select  orations,  and  musical 
performances. 


The  building  which  housed  the  Brandonville  Academy  is  still 
standing.  It  was  used  for  school  purposes  until  after  the  Civil  War. 
Soldiers  who  returned  from  that  war  afterwards  attended  the  school, 
-nd  there  are  still  ip/ersons  alive  who  clearly  remember  the  building 
where  in  his  noisy  mansion,  Sraiiea  to  rule,  the  village  master  taught 
his  little  school.”  w & 


For  public  schools  the  subscription  system  with  the  limited  aid  of 
the  literary  fund  engrafted  on  it  continued  until  the  school-tax 
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Act  of  1864.  Hagans  was  not  only  in  sympathy  with  this  new  plan  but 
used  his  influence  in  the  legislature  to  procure  more  adequate  support. 
One  of  his  last  public  services  was  his  efffort  on  the  Board  of  Trustees  of 
Grant  Township  (1866-67).  And  finally  he  had  the  foresight  to  organ- 
ize The  Grant  Township  Teachers  Association.  Meetings  were  held  on 
the  first  and  third  Saturdays  of  each  month.  The  meetings  must  have 
been  of  a most  stimulating  character  as  they  consisted  of  demonstrating 
the  principals  involved  in  the  various  subjects  taught,  the  manner  of  im- 
parting instruction,  of  maintaining  discipline,  and  a thorough 
discussion  of  philosophical  questions  arising  from  the  theory  and  methods 
of  popular  education.  In  this,  as  in  the  other  many  enterprises  of  his 
rich,  genial  and  cultured  life,  he  has  left  a permanent  memorial.  There 
are  still  citizens  in  Preston  County  who  remember  and  revere  him  for 
making  possible  the  Brandonviile  Academy  and  the  public  schools  in 
which  they  received  their  early  educational  training. 

Walt  Whitman  must  have  had  such  a man  as  Harrison  Hagans 
in  mind  when  he  wrote: 


”1  announce  the  great  individual,  fluid  as  Nature;  chaste,  affection- 
ate, compassionate,  fully  armed;  I announce  a life  that  shall  be 
copious,  vehement,  spiritual,  bold, 

And  I announce  an  end  that  shall  lightly  and  joyfully  meet  its 
translation.” 

(from  his  poem  "So  Long!) 


Bowyer  and  Everly 

Westinghouse  Sales  and  Service 

In  The  Heart  of  Kingwood 
Phone  277  Appliances  — Furniture 

Historical  Note:  According  to  Charles  Jackson  this  store  was  built  & 

by  his  father  Daniel  R.  Jackson  in  1886.  It  has  since  been  tennanted  1 
by  J.  W.  Biaker,  Julius  Monroe,  George  Walls,  B.  F.  Carroll,  Spind-  ^ 
ler,  Farmers  Supply,  and  now  Bowyer  and  Everly. 

"Buckwheat  cakes,  country  sausaee,  and  maple  syrup  are  the 
prime  symbols  of  Preston  County’s  festive  good-will  throughout 
the  year.” 


D.  M.  BOWYER 


KITCHENS 


TELEVISION 
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WATERMELON  DAY  AT  INDEPENDENCE 

by 

Felix  G.  Robinson 

There  are  holy  days,  holidays,  wedding  days,  and  many  other 
special  days  in  the  annual  calendar  of  nations.  But  where  can  one  find 
a Watermelon  Day?  As  late  as  World  War  I such  a day  was  celebrated 
in  the  little  town  of  Independence,  the  town  now  almost  forgot- 
ten, and  as  for  Watermelon  Day  it  is  but  a sweet,  juicy  bite  of  Preston 
County  history. 

In  an  issue  of  the  Grafton  Sentinel  of  1904  the  following  account 
was  given  by  a person  signed  "One  Who  Was  There”: 

"Last  Saturday,  September  17  was  the  Twelfth  Annual  Watermelon 
Day  of  Messers  Hartley  and  Gustkey  at  Independence,  W.  Va.  This  is 
a day  that  everybody  looks  forward  to  each  year,  and  upon  its  arrival 
everybody  takes  a day  off.  Special  prices  are  made,  extra  forces  of 
salesmen  and  ushers  are  on  hand  and  a very  profitable  time  for  both 
customer  and  merchant  follows.  Each  year  seems  to  cauce  more  at- 
tention and  the  crowd  of  anxious  customers  increases.  This  Twelfth 
Watermelon  Day  can  be  called  a banner  event.  It  was  a beautiful  day; 
great  preparations  had  already  been  made.  Mr.  Gustkey  at  the  head 
with  the  regular,  obliging  force,  Walter  W.  Sharps,  Lawrence  D.  Snider, 
Earl  Fawcett,  Harry  Gustkey,  and  Herman  Cool,  assisted  by  Mr.  W.  C. 
Hanway  as  Cashier  and  the  following  as  salesmen:  U.  S.  Sapp  of 

Tunnelton;  C.  M.  Wheeler  of  Newburg;  C.  R.  Metzler  of  Newburg; 
Harry  J.  Hartley  and  Frank  Joliffe  of  Hartley’s  Store  in  Fairmont; 
Mr.  Scott  Meredith  of  Newburg;  Howard  McCoole  of  Austin;  Robert 
Hart  of  Tunnelton,  and  Mr.  Stuck  of  Newburg  in  all  making  one  of  the 
best  forces  of  help  that  could  be  gotten  at  any  place,  as  all  are  experi- 
enced salesmen. 

The  crowd  gathered  early,  train  Number  Six  bringing  a large 
number  from  the  West.  Then  people  began  to  gather  from  all  parts  of 
the  surrounding  country,  some  as  far  as  twenty  miles  distant.  Soon  the 
town  was  full  of  all  kinds  of  driving  vehicles  and  horses  at  every  place 
that  one  could  be  left.  The  store  was  crowded  as  well  as  the  room  where 
free  melon  was  served.  Newburg’s  Band  came  on  the  scene  in  the  early 
part  of  the  day  and  took  their  place  on  the  stand  erected  for  them,  and 
all  the  day  furnished  music  that  deserves  much  praise.  "Hurrah  for 
Hartley  and  Gustkey  Melon  Day,”  was  the  cry.  Train  71  brought  a 
large  crowd  from  the  east  as  far  as  Rowlesburg.  All  this  time  the  store 
was  selling  goods  as  fast  as  they  could  be  wrapped  up.  It  was  great  to 
witness  the  amount  of  goods  that  left  the  store  that  day.  The  Melon 
room  was  run  very  successfully  by  Mrs.  Anna  Shrader,  Mrs.  Bertha 
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Andrews  at  the  table,  and  Messers  France  Harrington,  George  M. 
Shaffer  and  John  R.  Purinton. 

At  three  o’clock  it  was  most  impossible  to  move  in  or  about  this 
room  owing  to  the  crowd  (a  sight  that  only  comes  once  a year). 

At  two  o’clock  prompt  the  melon  was  cut  and  the  seeds  counted 
by  Mr.  A.  Hooper  of  Clarksburg,  Dr.  E.  M.  Bucklew  of  Evansville, 
and  Walter  Hart  of  Tunnelton.  This  Committee  reported  at  .4 
that  the  melon  contained  nine  hundred  seventy  seeds,  and  the  lucky 
person  was  found  to  be  Miss  Cora  Harrington  of  Independence  who 

received  the  prize  of  ten  dollars  in  gold. 

Greater  preparations  were  made  than  ever  before  and  many 
new  people  were  on  the  scene.  Nothing  was  spared  to  make  it  the 
most  profitable  and  pleasureable  day  of  any  of  the  past  year.  The 
millinery  room  was  one  of  beauty,  showing  the  nicest  line  of  hats 
that  were  ever  shown  in  this  section  and  was  in  charge  of  Miss  Dess 
Gibson,  assisted  by  Mrs.  Myrtle  Squires.  This  department  was  well 
patronized  and  commented  on  very  much.  In  behalf  of  all  present 
we  want  to  thank  Messers  Hartley  and  Gustkey  for  making  such  a 
day  possible,  and  success  to  them.  We  hope  that  many  more  Water- 
melon  Days  follow,  and  that  each  one  may  continue  to  be  more 
successful!  than  the  previous  ones. 

Mr  C E.  Gustkey  who  is  still  living,  residing  in  Kingwood,  re- 
calls  many  people  and  events  associated  with  Watermelon  Day  and  the 
town  of  Independence.  Located  on  the  B «£  O R.  R-  where  Crooks  Run 
and  Raccoon  Creek  joined  it  was  at  first  called  Raccoon.  The  local  squ 
John  Howard,  suggested  one  Fourth  of  July  in  connection  with  a 
patriotic  celebration  that  the  name  of  the  town  be  changed  to  Indepen  - 
ence,  and  from  then  on  it  was  Independence,  made  up  of  dependable 
independent  citizens.  The  famous  store  founded  by  Harrison  Hagans 
and  developed  by  the  Hartleys,  Wrights,  Sharps  and  Gustkeys  was  an 
instance  of  superlative  initiative. 

Wiley  in  his  history  of  Preston  County  says: 

"An  old  log  cabin  where  J.  M.  Hartley  lives  and  Thomas 
Water’s  mill  were  here  when  the  railroad  was  surveyed.  The  town 
built  up  after  the  completion  of  the  railroad.  In  1849  R^rt  Kldd 
and  Bradv  kept  store  where  William  Stansbury  lives.  They  next 
kept  on  the  site  of  Hartley  and  Sharp’s  wareroom,  succeeded  by  b. 
Rodgers,  Rodgers  and  Ayres,  Hagans  and  Hartley  (1868)  Hartley 
and  J.  M.  Hartley,*  Hartley  and  Co.  and  in  1878  Hartley  and 


*j  M Hartley,  once  owner  of  the  Independence  Store,  and 
founder  of  Hartley's  Department  Store.  Fairmont.  W.  Ya..  was  born 
in  1*42  and  died  in  1925.  After  the  Civil  War  he  went  to  Monongalia 
Academy  in  Morgantown,  working  his  way  through  school,  being  em- 
ployed in  Hagans'  store  at  Morgantown.  Afterwards  he  and  Hagans 
established  a store  in  Reedsville.  then  took  over  the  Hagans  store  at 
Independence.  He  was  the  son  of  Peter  Miller  Hartley  and  Silvan  nee 
Swindler.  The  Hartley  family  originally  settled  in  the  vicinity  of  Fair- 
mont. J.  M.  (Joseph  Milton  > Hartley's  great-grandfather  Joseph  set- 
tled at  Fairmont,  date  unknown.  The  family  is  Welsh  in  origin. 
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. C E.  Gustkey,  retired  merchant  of  Independence,  W.  Va.  now 
living  in  Ivingwood.  Picture  taken  during  the  Watermelon  Days  at 
Gustkey’s  Store  at  Independence. 

Sharps  (J.  M.  Hartley  and  J.  H.  Sharps)/  Smoot  and  Asberry  in 
1853  kept  where  Fream  is,  succeeded  by  Asb-rry  (1854)  and  Jacob 
Fream  (185 5). William  J.  Morgan  kept  on  the  south  side  of  the  rail- 
road succeeded  by  C.  Johnson  and  James  Phillips.  The  first  post- 
master was  Benjamin  Huggins.  John  Howard  opened  the  Gordon 
House,  succeeded  by  John  Perry,  Hiram  Hinshaw,  and  Minor  A. 
Gordon,  whose  widow  is  now  keeping  it.  The  first  physician  was 
Dr.  Felix  Elliott,  succeeded  by  Drs.  J.  S.  Gibson,  A.  Brown,  and  J. 

P.  Shafer.  Dr.  A.  E.  Tansey  came  in  1881.” 

Mr.  Gustkey  says  that  Hartley  and  Sharps  were  succeeded  by  J. 
H.  Sharps  and  Brothers;  then  W.  E.  Sharps  and  Co.  W.  E,  Sharps, 
Hartley  and  Gustkey  and  in  1903  Mr.  Gustkey  bought  out  the  firm 
and  the  store  was  known  as  the  C.  E.  Gustkey  Store  until  1935  when  it 
was  sold  to  L.  D.  Engle  the  present  owner.  The  store  is  now  in  a dif- 
ferent building.  W.  E.  Sharps  who  conceived  the  idea  of  Watermelon 
Day,  is  still  living.  Mr.  Sharps  observed  that  merchants  in  order  to  at- 
tract people  to  their  stores  would  collect  all  the  seeds  from  a pumpkin, 
placing  them  in  a glass  jar  and  display  on  a counter.  The  person  who 
guessed  correctly  the  number  of  seeds  wduld  be  given  a prize.  Mr. 
Sharps  thought  this  idea  could  apply  with  more  relish  to  watermelon 
as  watermelon  could  be  eaten.  This  was  in  1891  when  the  store  received 
a small  shipment  of  watermelons.  Being  generous  the  owners  took  their 
town-folk  neighbors  into  a back  room  and  had  a free  portion  served 
to  each.  From  the  liking  of  the  melon  the  idea  came  into  vogue:  "These 
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people  never  have  much  melon.  It  is  plain  they  would  come  and  get  it 
if  we  gave  it  away.  Let's  make  an  annual  event  out  of  it,  have  a sale 
on  the  day,  and  watch  our  trade  increase.” 

Watermelon  Day  started  in  1892  with  twenty  five  melons.  On 
the  last  Watermelon  Day,  the  22nd  consecutive  celebration,  ten  tons  were 
consumed.  This  last  event  occurred  in  1913.  It  was  always  scheduled 
on  the  first  Saturday  after  the  tenth  day  of  September  so  as  not  to  con- 
flict with  Family  Reunions,  and  also  because  on  the  4th  of  Sept,  the 
Civil  War  veterans  obtained  their  checks  as  it  was  Pension  Pay  Day. 
Rationing  regulations  during  World  War  I brought  an  end  to  Water- 
melon Day. 

This  famous  old  store  had  the  reputation  of  having  an  edge  on 
Sears  Roebuck  and  Company.  The  store  handled  every  conceivable 
kind  of  merchandise.  In  fact  it  was  a store  like  the  old  home  town 
cartoonist  has  drawn  with  a sign  "Fish  Hooks,  Dynamite,  and  Wall 
Paper.”  Everything  from  pins  to  plowshares  with  a few  hinges  and 
thimbles  thrown  in.  Every  department  of  a modern  department  store 
was  represented  on  its  shelves.  The  store  did  its  buisness  by  almost 
total  barter.  The  farm  products  that  were  brought  to  the  store  were  ex- 
changed for  sitore  goods.  The  store  in  turn  would  ship  the  farm  pro- 
ducts to  the  city  markets.  It  was  such  an  urrusal  store  for  such  an  out 
of  the  way  place  that  on  occasion  a magazine  would  feature  a story  a- 
bout  Watermelon  Day. 

Mr.  W.  E.  Sharps  gave  C.  E.  Gustkey  his  first  job.  Mr.  Gustkey 
was  fourteen  years  old  at  the  time.  He  started  working  on  April  14th 
1894.  His  wages  were  twelve  dollars  a month  for  driving  the  store-wagon 
and  working  in  the  wareroom. 

About  the  time  Mr.  Gustkey  was  commencing  his  career  the  town 
of  Independence  with  only  a population  of  273  had  the  following  busi- 
ness and  professional  directory:  Merchants,  W.  E.  Sharps  and  Co. 

William  Jenkins  and  Son,  A.  Fream  and  Son.  Furniture  G.  L.  Brown, 
Milliner,  Miss  Koontz;  Dressmaker,  Mrs.  King;  Blacksmith,  John  Cal- 
vert; Flouring  Mills,  J.  R.  Smoot  and  A.  C.  Scott;  Physician  G.  L.  Brown, 
Pension  Agent,  Jacob  Fream;  Saddler  and  Harness  Maker,  L.  C.  Baker; 
Hotel,  Thomas  Harrington;  Shoemaker,  William  Fawcett. 

There  were  three  churches  and  three  secret  societies  and  the 
merchants  enjoyed  a flourishing  trade  from  the  surrounding  countryside. 
It  was  not  only  a railroad  town  but  a crossroads  town  on  the  Beverly- 
Morgantown  Turnpike.  The  town  was  incorporated  in  1859. 

The  first  settler  on  the  land  where  Independence  grew  into  a com- 
munity was  John  Dale  Orr  in  1798.  He  was  born  in  Baltimore,  Md.  in 
1765.  When  a lad  he  enlisted  as  a soldier  in  the  Colonial  Army  and 
was  present  at  the  surrender  of  Lord  Cornwallis,  being  then  but  sixteen 
years  of  age.  Soon  after  this  he  removed  with  his  family  to  Fayette 
Co.  Penna.  In  1782  he  served  in  General  William  Crawford’s  campaign 
against  the  Indians  and  was  severely  wounded.  When  he  settled  near 
Independence  there  was  nothing  but  a tract  of  wild  land  Here  he 
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cleared  a farm,  raised  his  family  and  died  in  1840.  Hiram  Orr  carried 
on  where  his  father  left  off.  Among  Hiram’s  children  was  Major  Uriah 
N.  Orr  who  became  one  of  the  leading  figures  in  Preston  County,  taking 
a prominent  part  in  the  early  development  of  sawmills  and  coal  mines. 

Other  early  familes  in  Lyon  District  were:  Browns,  Zinns, 

Fortneys,  Squires,  Piles,  Monahan,  Cassedy  and  Samuel  Powell. 

Among  the  earliest  families  that  settled  in  Independence  other 
than  those  already  mentioned  were:  Larews,  Waters,  McGees,  Boyles, 

Wilkins,  Sinclairs,  Menears,  Avers  and  Pells. 

Speaking  of  the  Pells,  the  Editor  of  TABLELAND  TRAILS  re- 
cently received  a brief  account  of  this  family  from  Bernice  Pell  Crane 
(Mrs.  Stanhope  Crane)  who  resides  in  Parkersburg.  Among  the  many 
things  mentioned  that  fit  into  our  account  of  Independence  are  the 
following: 

"William  Fairfax  Pell,  my  grandfather,  married  Anne  Evelyn 
Ravenscroft  daughter  of  J.  D.  Ravenscroft.  in  Kingwood  in  1847. 
Their  first  years  were  spent  in  Independence  where  my  father,  John 
Ringgold  Pell  was  born.  My  grandfather  Pell  lived  with  us  when  I 
was  a child.  He  died  when  I was  nine  years  old.  He  would  take  me 
on  his  lap  of  an  evening,  sing  me  songs  and  tell  me  stories  about 
Preston  Ccunty  and  the  Civil  War.  After  we  had  removed  to  Burn- 
ing Springs  once  a year  grandfather  would  make  a trip  to  Preston 
County  to  visit  relatives  and  friends  at  Independence  and  Kingwood. 
He  also  attended  the  Camp  Meetings  near  Tunnelton.  On  one  of 
these  occasions  he  was  entertained  at  the  home  of  an  Irish  couple 
©f  advanced  age.  They  had  a spring  house  where  they  kept  their 
milk  in  stone  crocks.  When  dinner  was  ready  the  wife  sent  her  hus- 
band for  milk.  He  came  back  empty-handed  saying,  "There’s  a 
somethin’  in  the  milk.’’  "It’s  only  a mote,”  the  wife  assured  him. 
"Mote  nothin’”  her  husband  explained,  "It’s  a-blarin  me  right  in  the 
eye;”  When  grandfather  and  the  Irishman’s  wife  returned  with  him 
to  the  springhouse  they  found  the  'mote’  to  be  a frog  which  had  un- 
happily jumped  into  the  uncovered  crock. 

Grandfather  would  often  sing  me  to  sleep.  I can  still  remember 
resting  my  tired  and  sleepy  little  cheek  against  his  beard.  He  had  a 
long  beard  of  soft  curly  hair  which  hung  half  way  down  his  chest.  I 
can  still  hear  his  clear  tenor  voice  as  he  sang  of  the  cuckoo: 

"The  cuckoo  is  a pretty  bird, 

She  sings  as  she  flies; 

She  brings  us  good  tidings 
And  tells  us  no  lies. 

She  sucks  the  sweet  flowers 
To  make  her  voice  clear, 

And  she  never  sings  ’cuckoo’ 

Till  the  summer  draws  near.” 

Grandfather  told  me  this  song  was  over  a hundred  years  old.” 
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Mr.  Gustkey  says  his  grandfather  Edward  Gustkey  came  from 
Hanover,  Germany  to  Baltimore,  Maryland  through  an  agent  of  George 
Hardman.  From  Baltimore,  Edwrad  Gustkey  came  direct  to  Irondale  and 
in  1870  was  employed  at  the  Irondale  Furnace.  Mr.  Hardman  began 
operations  at  Irondale  in  1859.  > 

Carl  Gustkey,  son  of  C.  E.  Gustkey  is  the  President  of  the  Im- 
perial Glass  Company,  Bellaire,  Ohio.  Other  Independence  boys  who 
have  become  prominent  are  Nacy  McGee  Waters,  son  of  William 
Waters.  He  succeeded  Henry  Ward  Beecher  as  Pastor  of  Plymouth 
Congregational  Church  in  Brooklyn.  Lorain  Fortney  became  Dean  of 
the  Law  School  in  Toledo,  Ohio. 


Watermelon  Day  at  the  Independence  Store  reflected  a disposi- 
tion  of  rustic  society  that  no  longer  exists.  The  small  rural  villages  have 
gone  urban  in  most  every  phase  of  their  life.  One  of  the  most  observ- 
able  is  that  entire  lack  of  a meeting  place  for  friendly  intercourse. 
When  you  make  purchases  at  a store  or  eat  a meal  at  a restaurant  you 
are  there  strictly  on  business.  It  is  merely  a matter  of  economic  ex- 
change; the  social  is  not  encouraged.  In  the  beginning  the  meeting 
place  was  the  grist  mill.  Then  various  places  were  frequented  for 
social  chit-chat  such  as  the  church-yard,  the  drug-store,  barber-shop  and 
the  cross-roads  store.  The  modern  chain  stores,  operated  by  absentee 
owners  and  remote  control,  have  lost  the  personal  touch  This  loss  of 
the  personal  touch  in  our  economic  relations  has  affected  all  forms  of 
business— and  now  even  the  home  has  little  space  left  for  the  cultivation 
of  friendship  even  among  the  members  of  the  household.  Sound  boxes 
have  invaded  the  home.  If  a friend  strolls  in  for  a chat— he  will  likely 
find  his  hosts  much  more  preoccupied  with  television— and  gives  one  the 
impression  that  he  would  prefer  to  have  his  friend  keep  his  mouth  shut 
rather  than  shut  off  the  box.  Along  with  the  days  pre-empted  of  op- 
portunity for  friendly  conversation  is  the  almost  total  absence  of  decorum 
and  courtesy  either  on  the  street  or  in  the  house. 

One  way  this  can  be  corrected  is  through  our  food  stores,  both 
wholesale  and  retail.  People  have  not  gained  a reduction  in  food  costs 
by  buying  from  stores  operated  by  remote  control.  They  have  to  pay 
the  same  and  without  the  former  friendly  contact  with  the  storekeeper, 
without  the  chance  to  sit  down  around  the  store  stove  on  a winter’s  even- 
ing and  swap  yarns  with  the  neighbors.  Imperceptibly  the  rural  ways 
of  living,  either  on  the  farm  or  in  the  village,  has  taken  on  city-slicker 
ways.  The  impersonal,  the  souless  disposition  of  the  city  has  quietly 
stolen  in  on  our  countryside — . All  that  needs  to  be  done  is  to  patronize 
the  business  people  who  live  in  your  community,  are  personally  inter- 
ested in  you,  who  assume  major  responsibilities  in  the  development  of 
the  community — who  can  be  of  even  greater  influence  if  they  can  re- 
capture the  business  that  at  present  is  enjoyed  by  the  people  of  remote 
control. 

Watermelon  Day  or  social  events  of  similar  nature  ought  to  be 
revived.  This  will  restore  riot  only  independence  at  Independence  but 
in  every  village  in  Preston  County  that  still  loves  independence. 
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Watermelon  Day  At  Independence,  W.  Ya.  Picture  thru  the  courtesy 
of  C.  E.  Gustkey,  Kingwood,  W,  Va. 
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TERRA  ALTA 

by 

C.  E.  TREMBLY* 

d*  ^ ^ ^ 

Terra  Alta,  West  Virginia,  is  located  some  three  miles  from  the 
western  edge  of  the  Table  Lands  where  this  famous  plateau  drops  gent- 
ly to  Cheat  River,  and  some  thirty  miles  from  its  eastern  limits  where  its 
Allegheny  Front  slopes  to  the  Potomac. 

The  State  Road,  now  State  Route  No.  7,  in  the  early  part  of  the 
eighteenth  century  was  one  of  the  few  highways  or  trails  that  connected 
the  east  with  the  west.  This  early  road  coming  from  the  few  roads 
westward  from  Hagerstown  and  Cumberland  connected  with  the  Ohio 
River  at  Parkersburg,  and  in  its  course  passed  through  what  is  now 
Terra  Alta.  This  area  was  conspicuous  for  its  much  grass  and  its  cran- 
berry marshes  and  so  was  known  as  the  Green  Glades. 

There  were  two  springs  of  mountain  water  near  each  other  here, 
they  flow  from,  the  one  going  west  into  Cheat  River  and  from  the  other 
through  the  Green  Glades  into  the  Youghiogheny  River,  these  waters 
not  to  meet  again  until  they  reached  the  Mononghela  River  near  Pitts- 
burg, a hundred  miles  away.  Both  were  in  the  present  limits  of  Terra 
Alta  where  Fike-Watson  Funeral  Home  is  now  located. 

At  one  of  these  was  a favorite  camping  place  for  travelers  pass- 
ing over  the  State  Road.  On  one  occasion  a southern  planter  named 
Martin,  in  about  1836,  who  had  purchased  a spring  wagon  load  of  slaves 
in  Baltimore,  on  his  way  to  Parkersburg  and  down  the  Ohio  to  his  home, 
stopped  at  this  spring  for  the  night.  Among  the  slaves  was  a woman 
named  Hetty  and  a boy  named  Ned.  Hetty  was  married  and  her  hus- 
band had  not  been  bought.  This  gave  her  great  grief.  In  the  night  she 
stole  the  master’s  pistol  while  he  slept  and  placing  it  in  Ned  s hand  told 
him  that  if  he  would  shoot  the  master,  they  would  all  be  free  to  go  back 
to  Baltimore.  Ned  did  as  he  was  told  and  shot  his  master  dead;  but, 
alas,  instead  of  returning  free  to  Baltimore,  Hetty  was  declared  insane 
by  the  County  Court  in  Kingwood,  and  Ned  was  found  guilty  by  the 
same  tribunal  and  hanged.  It  is  said  that  the  Sheriff  not  wishing  to 

* Charles  Edward  Trembly,  who  has  rendered  conspicuous  ser- 
vice as  a citizen  of  his  community  and  county  during  his  entire  career, 
has  been  recognized  as  one  of  the  best  informed  people  living  today 
on  the  history  of  Preston  County,  was  born  April  14th.  1873.  His 
great-grandfather.  Benjamin  Trembly,  born  April  13th.  1703  came  with 
the  McGrews  and  Darbys  from  Cumberland,  Md.  to  the  northern  end 
of  the  county  when  he  was  about  twenty  five  years  old.  The  Trembly’s 
were  French  Hugenots  whose  first  home  in  exile  was  in  Scotland. 
Benjamin  Trembly  in  his  fifty-fifth  year  (1818)  while  on  his  way 
home,  after  attending  a Fair  in  Morgantown  was  drowned  in  the  Cheat 
River  at  Ice’s  Ferry. 
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perform  the  penalty  on  the  boy  who  was  too  ignorant  to  know  even  what 
it  was  all  about,  gave  fifty  dollars  to  a farmer  who  loaded  the  Negro  on 
his  ox  cart,  tied  his  neck  to  an  apple  limb  and  drove  away.  The  farmer’s 
barn  burned  a few  nights  after,  a just  retribution,  the  neighbors  thought, 
for  his  part  in  this  executiton  which  was  the  only  one  ever  performed  in 
Preston  County.  The  shady  lawns  and  bountiful  water  system  of  Terra 
Alta  seem  far  removed  from  this  wilderness  camp  of  only  a little  over 
a century  ago. 

This  quite  glade  was  aroused  from  its  lethargy  in  the  middle 
1840’s  by  the  noise  and  shrill  whistle  of  the  approaching  Baltimore  and 
Ohio  Railroad,  the  first  great  railroad  in  all  the  world.  The  crowd  of 
engineers  and  workers  preceeding  it  reared  shelters  where  Terra  Alta  now 
stands.  The  excitement  of  the  news  of  the  coming  of  this  wonder  rail- 
road started  the  building  of  roads  and  pikes  to  connect  with  it.  The 
Brandonville  Pike  and  the  Cranesville  Pike  from  the  north,  the  West 
Union  or  Aurora  Pike  from  the  south  and  the  State  Road  connecting 
with  the  east  and  the  west  being  already  in  use,  these  all  met  at  the 
place  where  the  railroad  was  emerging  from  the  Green  Glades.  This 
great  cross  roads  is  now  Terra  Alta. 

Already  at  that  time  a man  named  Alford  had  cleared  some  land 
and  built  a house  on  the  present  Alford  Street  in  the  center  of  the 
Terra  Alta  area  and  so  is  regarded  as  the  first  inhabitant.  The  building 
at  first  was  at  the  western  end  of  the  area  near  the  Salt  Lick  Falls,  and 
the  first  postoffice  was  named  Salt  Lick  Falls,  its  first  postmaster  being 
James  C.  McGrew  who  later  became  the  well  known  banker.  The  Green 
Glades  had  an  abundance  of  wild  cranberries  growing  in  the  shallow 
pools  by  the  railroad.  These  berries  were  harvested  by  the  workmen  at 
off  hours,  and  possibly  many  a wheelbarrow  load  of  dirt  was  sacrificed 
to  a few  handfuls  of  the  lucious  fruit.  So  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  De- 
pot was  early  named  Cranberry  Summit  in  honor  of  the  berries  and  the 
2565  feet  elevation  of  the  Green  Glades  at  this  point.  Following  this, 
and  as  stores  and  shops  had  sprung  up  at  the  crossing,  the  name  of  the 
postoffice  was  soon  changed  to  Cranberry,  a name  it  held  for  some  ten 
years. 

The  surrounding  country  was  heavily  timbered  with  a quality  of 
white  oak  suitable  for  making  barrel  staves.  A group  of  barrel  manu- 
facturers called  shook  men,  of  Portland,  Maine,  seeking  a new  source  of 
timber  suitable  for  their  product,  hearing  of  the  progress  of  the  great 
Railroad  in  pushing  from  Baltimore  into  the  forest  of  West  Virginia, 
boarded  a train  and  advanced  westward  looking  for  white  oak.  The 
first  they  found  suitable  was  at  Cranberry.  So  here  they  established 
their  Shook  Shops  and  developed  for  the  surrounding  country  the  busi- 
ness of  supplying  the  staves  which  in  their  shops  they  converted  into 
barrels.  Their  influence  was  so  great  that  soon  they  had  the  town  name 
changed  from  Cranberry  to  Portland  in  honor  of  their  Portland,  Maine, 
a name  it  bore  for  the  next  twenty  three  years,  from  about  March  13, 
1860  when  the  town  was  incorporated  by  the  name  of  Portland,  to  April 
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20  1883  when  the  name  was  again  changed  to  Cranberry,  the  Maine  men 
having  gone.  Another  Shook  Man,  John  P.  Jones,  a Welshman,  came 
in  the  early  1860’s  and  established  his  crews  in  the  timberwoods  and  h.s 
shookshops  in  Portland,  giving  the  town  an  additional  prospenty,  making 
it  the  shook  centei  of  the  State.  It  was  he  who  estab hshed  Sunday 
Schools  in  Terra  Alta,  furthered  church  work,  and  gave  the  name  e 
Commercial  Center”  to  the  town,  a name  it  has  rightfully  maintained  in 


all  the  years  since. 

The  first  school  house  was  built  just  over  the  brow  of  the  hill  at 
the  turn  in  the  old  Saltlick  Road.  When  the  first  trains  began  to  run  on 
the  railroad,  the  school  would  be  dismissed  so  that  the  children  could  run 
to  the  top  of  the  hill  and  watch  the  trains  go  by. 

The  next  school  building  was  a two  story  structure  just  east  ot 
the  large  Evans  barn  on  High  Avenue.  This  was  in  time  superseded  y 
a larger  frame  building,  and  then  by  the  large  brick  building  with  the 
clock  which  was  burned  February  4,  1944  striking  terror  and  causing 
the  children  to  weep  when  they  saw  their  be  oved  school  building  ablaze 
in  the  night  time.  The  present  high  school  building  is  the  best  in  the 
county  and  the  new  grade  school  building  is  in  line  of  modern  school 
architecture.  The  high  school  graduates  have  good  standing  for  college 
entrance. 


Through  the  changes  in  name  of  the  town,  a confusion  was  some- 
times present  so  in  1892  a scholarly  lady  of  the  town  named  Miss  Carrie 
Loomis  offered  the  name  Terra  Alta,  which  name  was  adopted  and  has 
been  suggestive  of  the  elevation,  the  cool  summers  that  have  filled  our 
hotels  * and  many  homes  with  visitors  from  the  cities  for  many  years. 
As  the  forests  receded  they  were  followed  by  a rich  agricultural  area 
that  grew  abundance  of  grains,  and  for  a long  period  the  famous  buck- 
wheat that  the  local  mills  ground  into  the  flour  that  had  a wide  market 
and  that  at  one  time  was  shipped  abroad.  The  Green  Glades  as  well  as 
much  of  the  upland  have  become  meadows  and  pastures  where  are 
raised  the  high  grade  live  stock  that  have  made  the  sales  at  the  Evans 
Stock  Yards  at  Terra  Alta  the  largest  in  the  state.  Terra  Alta  is  like- 
wise the  largest  shipping  point  of  live  stock  in  West  Virgina. 


* Hotels Highland  Cottage  is  Terra  Alta’s  most  conspicuous  land 

mark.  Setting  atop  the  highest  hill  in  the  community  it  looks  di- 
rectly across  to  the  fine  residences  of  Finney  La  kin.  C.  K.  Trembley 
and  W.  O.  Shay.  Highland  CotJ  age  was  erected  in  1890  by  Heinrich 
Kolkliorst.  a master  wood  craftsman  who  shortly  after  arriving  in 
America  was  employed  by  the  Stieff  Piano  Co.  in  Baltimore  where  he 
made  hand-carved  piano  cases.  He  was  then  commissioned  by  Presi- 
dent Cleveland  to  design  and  make  the  furniture  for  the  Blue  Room 
in  the  White  House.  He  came  to  Terra  Alfa  shortly  after  his  marri- 
age to  a Miss  Geldbach  of  Newburg.  Here  he  operated  his  own  furni- 
ture factory.  He  sold  his  factory  and  Highland  Cottage  and  moved  to 
Parkersburg  where  he  supervised  the  making  of  chairs.  Later  he  held 
the  same  position  in  Georgia  until  his  death  which  was  caused  by  one 
of  the  disgruntled  employees.  This  tragedy  occurred  the  same  day  as 
the  assasmation  of  President  McKinley. 
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Terra  Alta  has  at  present  a population  of  about  1800,  was  re- 
cently considered,  the  best  paved  town  in  the  state,  has  seven  churches  of 
various  denominations,  abundant  water  supply,  Beil  telephone  service, 
Monongahela  Power  Company  electric  service,  ample  well  stocked  stores, 
two  strong  banks,  and  the  Saltlick  Gas  Field  near  by  with  its  large  lines 
conveying  the  gas  to  Fairmont,  Pittsburgh  and  the  east. 

A mile  from  Terra  Alta  is  Lake  Terra  Alta,  a beautiful  body  of 
water  half  a mile  long  On  its  shores  are  many  private  cottages  and  on 
the  northern  side  Camp  Galilee  with  its  hotel,  recreation  hall,  audi- 
torium and  many  cottages.  Here  each  summer  gather  many  study  and 
outing  groups  of  the  Brethren  Church  which  owns  the  lake  and  camp 
proper,  but  welcome  many  other  groups  to  use  and  enjoy  its  facilities. 
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Stem  Rock  On  Snaggy  Mountain.  Like  Eagles’  Rock  in  Garrett, 
Dan’s  Rock  in  Allegany.  Pinnacle  Rock  in  Mineral  this  Rocky  peak  was 
a popular  mountain  climb  fifty  years  ago.  Courtesy  of  C.  T.  Kelley, 
Terra  Alta,  TP.  Va. 


ALLEGANY  MOUNTAIN  MUSEUM 

When  on  Route  40  Stop  in  Eckart,  Maryland.  Note  the  stone 
;houres  of  the  oldest  mining  village  in  the  United  States.  Then  go  on 
to  The  Allegany  Mountain  Museum  where  you  will  meet  "Red 
Morrissey. 

See  things  to  be  seen  nowhere  else. 

Enjoy  Food  and  Drink  that  Connoisseurs  rave  about. 

^TABLELAND  TRAILS  considers  this  a "must’’  for  those  touring 
Ythe  Rt.  40  National  Pike  countryside. 

JW<S>4><e>4><S>4><$>4*$>4>4>4>4>4><8>4>4^^ 
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Pioneers  return  to  their  first  log  cabin.  Stephen  Bolyard 
(Indian  Steve)  and  his  wife  Susan  Lantz  in  front  of  the  log  house 
which  Stephen  built  just  before  he  took  Susan  for  his  bride.  This  was 
in  1880.  The  cabin  stood  on  Snowy  Creek  two  miles  upstream  from 
Hopemont  Sanatarium.  At  the  time  this  picture  was  taken  ihe  cabin 
was  no  longer  in  use  save  as  a sheep  house,  used  during  winter  bliz- 
zards. The  new  house,  which  they  also  built,  was* in  the  neighborhood, 
and  on  the  same  farm.  This  picture  was  taken  the  late  summer  of 
1900  by  George  W.  Nine,  brother  of  Eli.  If  you  look  closelv  you  will 
see  a wildcat  slung  over  Stephen's  shoulder,  which  he  had  ink  killed 
and  his  trusty  home  rifle  held  in  his  left  hand  with  liis  favorite 
hound  sitting  back  of  him.  Susan  is  standing  in  the  doorway  greeting 
him  from  his  hunt  up  on  the  ridge.  Courtesy  of  Eli  Nine. 


TERRA  ALTA  INSURANCE  AGENCY 
Gilbert  Arnold,  Owner 

Insurance  coverages  for:  Life,  Residential,  Garages,  Mercantile, 
Farm  Property,  Hospitalization,  Automobile,  All  Kinds  of  Fire, 
Theft,  Liability,  Casualty,  and  All  Kinds  of  Bonds. 

Phone  2131  Terra  Alta,  W.  Va. 
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Rag  Tavern.  This  tavern  was  along  Rt.  7,  then  known  as  The 
Great  Warrior  Path.  It  is  believed  to  have  been  built  around  1800. 
It  was  used  by  immigrants  'Coming  from  Westernport  who  were  at- 
tempting a short  cut  to  the  Monongahela  River.  The  Path  in  those 
days  was  hardly  'passable  for  wagons.  It  came  by  its  name  “Fag” 
by  reason  of  broken  windows — which  were  stuffed  with  rags,  as  win- 
dow glass  was  as  hard  to  come  by  as  salt  and  ammunition.  People 
by  the  name  of  Bucklew  kept  the  tavern.  Its  accommodations  must 
have  been  most  skimpy.  Through  the  courtesy  of  C,  T.  Kell  if.  All 
the  Kelly  pictures  can  be  seen  in  the  Lobby  of  the  Dunnington  Hotel 
in  Terra  Alta . 


CHARLES  SEESE,  Realtor 
A COMPLETE  REAL  ESTATE  SERVICE 
KINGWOOD,  WEST  VIRGINIA 


COMPLIMENTS  OF 

H.  W.  MOORE 

in  Recognition  of  the  Community  of  Cascade 
on  Decker’s  Creek. 
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Swamp  Angel  (Locomotive  used  in  hauling  logs  over  narrow 
gauge.)  Swamp  Angel  hauling  logs  from  Cranesville  to  Rinird's 
Crossing  at  B & O R.  R.  near  Terra  Alta,  W.  Ya.  Mr,  Charles  Kelly 
is  seated  on  the  log  eighty  feet  long.  The  wooden  rails  were  2"  X 8”. 
These  legs  were  cut  in  the  Pine  Swamp  in  the  Cranesville  neighbor- 
hood a now  famous  place  in  TV.  Ya.  for  the  observation  of  bird  life. 
Courtesy  of  C.  T.  Kelly . Terra  Alta.  TT.  Ya, 


PRESTON 

INSURANCE 

AGENCY 

W.  K.  Hawkins,  Agent  Phone  108 

Since  1937  we  have  been  selling  all  types  of  Insurance 
KING  WOOD,  WEST  VIRGINIA 
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INVITATION 


If  you  are  a Charter  Subscriber  you  are  invited  to  attend 
the  dinner  at  the  famous  Oakhurst  Tea  Room,  Route  31,  six 
miles  west  of  Somerset,  Penna.,  Thursday,  November  18,  1954. 

Besides  yourself  you  are  allowed  to  bring  an  additional  per- 
son. The  cost  per  plate  is  three  dollars.  Inasmuch  as  Oakhurst 
Tea  Room  can  only  accomodate  one  hundred  and  fifty  we  are 
forced  to  adopt  the  rule  that  the  first  one  hundred  and  fifty  to 
place  their  reservations  can  be  certain  of  attending.  Those  that 
come  in  afterwards  will  have  their  check  promptly  refunded. 

Besides  the  excellent  speaker  there  will  be  a program  of  Tri- 
State  Folk  Music.  TABLELAND  TRAIL  DINNERS  affords  ev- 
eryone an  opportunity  of  meeting  historians,  journalists,  col- 
lectors, genealogists. 

If  you  plan  to  attend  fill  out  the  form  below  and  return  prompt- 
ly with  your  check: 

NAME  

ADDRESS  


Enclosed  is  $ for  ( ) reservations 

Make  check  payable  to  Tableland  Trails  and  send  to: 

Tableland  Trails,  "Mendeli”  Oakland,  Maryland 


THE  IRONDALE  FURNACE 


(The  story  as  related  to  the  author  by  Earl  Hawkins) 


One  of  the  earliest  industries  in  Preston  County  was  that  of 
smelting  iron  ore.  During  most  of  the  19th  century  this  industry  had 
operations  here,  the  last  and  largest  at  Irondale,  located  between  Glades- 
ville  and  Independence  bordering  the  Taylor  County  line. 

It  was  established  by  George  Hardman  shortly  before  the  Civil 
War  and  was  in  operation  for  thirty  years.  Hardman  Valley,  where 
Irondale  is  located,  is  drained  by  Three  Fork  Creek  a tributary  of  the 
Tygart  Valley  River.  This  is  one  of  the  most  unique  valleys  in  the  Al- 
legheny mountains.  It  contains  all  the  raw  material  necessary  for  the 
production  of  iron.  Besides  an  excellent  grade  of  ore  there  is  a seam 
of  Kittaning  coal,  some  Bakertown  and  Freeport,  a fine  grade  of  glass 
sand,  two  or  three  kinds  of  clay,  one  excellent  fire  clay,  good  limestone 
and  an  abundance  of  water.  Here  in  the  nearest  proximity  and  con- 
venience were  all  the  necessary  materials. 

A few  years  after  Hardman  had  established  the  industry  a new 
promoter  arrived.  He  was  Col.  Felix  DeNemeygi  of  the  Hungarian 
Army.  Either  at  the  time  of  the  Mexican  or  the  Civil  War  the  Col.  had 
captured  a vessel.  He  brought  the  vessel,  together  with  its  cargo  to  the 
United  States  where  he  sold  it.  From  the  proceeds  he  went  to  Mexico 
and  engaged  in  the  Mahagony  Lumber  business.  Being  a first-rate 
Civil  Engineer  he  was  employed  in  laying  out  the  route  for  the  Southern 
Mexican  R.  R.  He  then  came  to  Preston  County  with  cash  assets  of 
$400,000,  according  to  hearsay,  purchased  the  furnaces,  all  the  land  and 
other  properties,  and  began  to  make  extensive  improvements. 

In  a short  time  Irondale  was  a boom  town  employing  300  men  in 
two  shifts  of  12  hours  each.  The  wages  ran  from  $.90  to  $1.25  a day. 
A spur  line  of  the  B & O ran  up  from  Independence  two  miles  to  the 
plant. 

The  ore,  coal,  and  limestone  were  extracted  from  drift  mines  of 
high  ceilings  as  mules  were  used  to  pull  the  cars.  It  seems  fantastic 
that  in  the  Allegheny  mountains  144  tons  of  pure  iron  was  extracted 
from  the  ore  in  a six-day  week.  It  was  shipped  in  30  lb.  'pigs’  in  box 
cars  to  eastern  cities  and  Pittsburgh.  Around  800  'pigs’  was  the  capa- 
city of  a box  car  then. 

Col.  DeNemeygi  was  a tireless  experimenter  who  never  counted 
the  cost.  At  one  time  he  set  up  a model  steel-blast  furnace  where  he 
made  miniature  ingots  of  the  finest  Bessemer  steel.  The  model  furnace 
was  eight  feet  high  and  his  steel  'pigs’  were  six  inches  long.  In  the  late 
eighties  he  made  additional  improvements,  placing  a high  steel  shell 
around  the  intake  tower,  lining  it  with  fire-brick.  These  experiments 
and  improvements,  together  with  an  unexpected  labor  strike,  caught  him 
at  a time  when  his  cash  reserves  were  insufficient  to  weather  the  crisis. 
He  was  forced  to  withdraw  a disappointed  and  broken  man.  Part  of 
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The  Irondale  Furnace  in  the  early  days  of  the  eighties.  This 
was  the  largest  iron  furnace  ever  to  operate  in  Preston  County.  Its 
most  successful  owner  and  manager  was  Col.  Felix  DeNemeygi.  Pic- 
ture through  the  courtesy  of  C.  E . Gustkey,  King  wood,  W.  Va. 


the  property  is  today  owned  by  a Vermont  family  and  the  other  by  a 
Clarksburg,  W.  Va.  family. 

Besides  developing  the  iron  in  Hardman  Valley  he  took  advan- 
tage of  a discovery  by  a Dr.  Bomberger.  The  Dr.  found  mineral  prop- 
erties in  the  water  of  an  adjacent,  large  spring.  The  Col.  set  up  a bot- 
tling plant  where  the  mineral  water  was  bottled  in  gallon  jugs,  six  of 
them  being  placed  in  a wooden  case,  the  whole  operation  done  with- 
out the  hand  coming  in  contact  with  the  filling  of  the  bottles.  Five  hun- 
dred cases  were  placed  in  a rail-road  car  and  shipped  to  New  York  City 
where  the  water  was  then  forwarded  to  many  parts  of  the  world,  in- 
cluding South  Africa.  The  water  was  sold  at  $5.00  a case  or  $2500  a car 
load.  Some  think  the  mineral  properties  of  the  water  were  derived  from 
its  seepage  through  the  ore-slag  pile. 

The  community’s  industrial  and  social  life  was  limited  to  the  es- 
sential things.  There  was  one  church  of  the  U.  B.  Sect  presided  over 
by  Rev.  G.  A.  Davis.  He  came'  there  as  a bachelor;  later  he  married 
and  the  people  built  him  a house  much  in  the  same  way  they  built  the 
church,  going  to  and  from  work.  There  was  also  a school  house.  Be- 
sides being  used  as  a school  it  was  used  also  for  dances  and  singing 
classes.  A Mr.  Baker  held  singing  classes  in  the  school-house  for  a 
number  of  years. 

Among  the  anticipated  events  were  the  revival  meetings  and  the 
dances.  These  were  the  functions  that  attracted  the  community  as  a 
whole.  It  was  not  uncommon  for  both  revival  meeting  and  dance  to  be 
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'‘broken  up”  by  rowdy  fights  after  the  trouble-makers  had  fortified  them- 
selves with  whiskey.  Strange  to  say  the  trouble-makers  were  from  old 
American  white  families,  and  not  the  new  foreigners,  the  latter  consist- 
ing mostly  of  Hungarians  and  Poles.  There  were  also  a few  negroes 
but  no  racial  trouble. 

Besides  the  Furnace  and  Bottling  Works  there  was  a Foundry, 
Castings  were  made  for  the  railroad,  also  wheels  for  R.  R.  cars.  Also 
equipment  for  the  Furnace.  There  was  a blacksmith  and  carpentry  shop. 
The  Company  also  operated  the  store.  Most  families  were  allowed 
cow,  chickens  and  pigs  on  their  family  plots.  With  very  few  exceptions 
the  community  was  contented,  prosperous  and  enjoyed  mutual  good-will 
arising  from  a non-class  society. 

During  the  space  of  20  years  there  were  very  few  accidents.  Ben- 
jamin Flynn  was  killed  by  one  of  the  dinky  engines.  A man  by  the 
name  of  Kildow  was  killed  in  the  coal  mine.  Lee  Montgomery,  in  days 
when  Hardman  was  running  the  furnace,  was  killed  by  a dinky  engine, 
Henry  Singer  was  killed  by  an  explosion  of  kerosene  when  he  was  filling 
his  torch-can  while  the  torch  was  still  lit.  The  wind  blew  the  flames 
into  the  pouring  kerosene,  the  explosion  spread  and  ignited  the  liquid 
on  his  clothes.  He  climbed  up  the  water-tank,  plunged  in,  but  this  ex- 
pedient only  intensified  the  burning.  The  father  of  Earl  Hawkins,  while 
applying  breaks  on  a car,  fell  in  front  of  a dinky  engine;  the  break- 
chain  by  default  having  broken.  Both  legs  were  cut  off.  The  Col.  paid 
his  doctor  bill,  gave  him  his  house  rent-free,  allowed  him  $8.00  a month 
credit  at  the  store,  gave  him  one  year’s  wages,  and  afterwards  employed 
him  as  weigh-master  at  the  ore  mine. 

The  Col.  was  married  and  had  three  children:  Idelle,  Bela,  and 

Roger.  Roger  was  a small  boy  when  he  died.  Idelle  married  an  Hun- 
garian by  the  name  of  DeBea.  On  their  honeymoon  they  sent  the  com- 
munity of  Irondale  three  hogsheads  of  ginger-cakes.  The  Col.  was  about 
six  feet  in  height,  of  erect  posture.  He  was  fair  in  complexion,  blue 
eyes  with  hair  slightly  grey.  He  wore  a frock-tail  coat,  one  with  hind 
pocket  for  large  white  silk  handkerchief.  In  summer  he  was  easily 
identified  by  his  tropical  helmet.  He  was  a regular  attendant  at  church 
services,  his  sister-in-law  being  Supt.  of  Sunday  School.  He  built  a large 
two-story  frame  house  near  the  stream.  It  had  a long  wide  porch.  The 
Col.  was  very  fond  of  entertaining  the  aristocratic  set  from  Washington 
and  Baltimore  society.  They  would  come  in  special  Pullmans  to  Hard- 
man’s Switch,  and  there  tracked  up  to  Irondale.  He  was  an  excellent 
horseman  and  always  kept  a stable  full  of  spirited  saddle  horses. 

The  community  recognized  him  as  the  unofficial  Justice  of  the 
Peace.  Everyone  consulted  him  in  business,  personal  and  neighborhood 
matters.  He  was  very  good  to  the  people. 

When  his  men  went  on  strike  it  unnerved  him.  He  was  deeply 
hurt.  This  occurred  just  after  he  had  completed  improvements  on  the 
furnace,  amounting  to  $75,000.  He  had  gone  on  a trip.  Upon  returning 
he  went  to  the  office.  He  noticed  the  men  walking  down  the  track  with 
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their  tools.  Upon  asking  the  office  clerk  what  this  meant  he  was  in- 
formed that  the  men  were  striking.  The  Col.  called  to  them.  He  told 
them  he  could  not  pay  higher  wages,  and  said  that  if  they  struck  he  was 
through  and  "that  the  grass  and  the  brush  would  take  over."  They 
thought  he  was  bluffing  inasmuch  as  he  had  just  completed  a large-scale 
improvement.  But  after  a time  when  the  Col.  had  not  made  a move 
their  representatives  came  to  him,  acknowledged  their  mistake  and  said 
they  were  ready  to  resume  labor.  The  Col.  was  a man  of  his  word.  He 
stuck  by  his  original  decision  and  said  they  had  already  let  him  down 
and  he  no  longer  could  trust  them.  The  place  was  closed  down  for 
keeps.  The  grass  and  brush  soon  took  over  — and  this  is  what  one  sees 
today  where  once  stood  a prosperous  and  happy  community. 

If  you  go  to  Irondale  now  you  see  scarcely  anything  remaining 
of  the  community  or  industry.  The  church  and  school  house  on  the  hill 
are  still  in  good  repair  and  use.  There  are  a few  houses,  all  occupied. 
But  all  that  remains  of  the  furnace  and  foundry  are  a few  stones  still  in 
place — and  the  slag  pile.  The  two  cement  tanks  stripped  of  their  tin 
lining  with  stagnant  water  in  the  bottom  is  all  that  is  left  of  the  Mineral 
Springs.  No  chance  now  to  sample  the  famous  water  that  was  bottled 
in  dark-glass  containers  and  shipped  to  far  away  places.  The  Rail  Road 
from  Hardman  to  Irondale  was  called  "The  Black  Bottle  R.  R.”  Ben- 
jamin K.  Curtis  was  in  charge  of  the  Bottling  Works.  He  became  owner 
of  it  together  with  30  acres  adjoining.  The  property  now  belongs  to 
B.  A.  Curtis,  a grandson,  Wyebridge,  Vermont. 
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Old  Bismark.  “Two  small  engines  known  as  “Old  Bismark 
and  Rogers’’  handled  the  cars  from  the  Irondale  Furnace  to  Hardman 
where  the  same  were  delivered  to  the  B & O.  A narrow  gauge  track 
one  time  carried  ore  from  distant  points  to  the  Irondale  Furnace. 
Ore  was  found  at  Gladesville,  and  by  wagon  and  horse  hauled  to 
Independence  and  loaded  on  cars  of  the  B & O.  Excavations  are 
quite  visible  at  all  these  points”.  ( from  Xotes  on  Irondale  by  C.  E. 
Gustkcy  of  Kinywood , IF.  Va.)  Picture  through  the  courtesy  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  James  Heston,  Morgantown,  IF.  Va. 
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THE  WILDERNESS  MONKS 


by 


Felix  G.  Robinson 


Monks  of  aU  religions  share,  among  other  requisites,  the  need  for 
detachment.  History  discloses  their  adroitness  in  identifying  them- 
selves with  the  most  uncongenial  spots  of  the  earth  where  they  not  only 
survive  and  thrive  but  where  they  often  create  a culture  which  in  turn 
establishes  a new  human  society.  The  Antonian  Stylites  in  the  deserts  of 
North  Africa,  the  Clugniacs  in  the  swamplands  of  France,  the  Athana- 
sians  in  the  caves  along  the  Nile,  the  Persian  hermits  ekeing  out  a living 
among  the  ruined  cities  and  tombs  of  lost  empires  in  Arabia,  the  Troitza 
Monks  in  the  untrodden  forests  of  Muscovy,  with  bears  their  only  com- 
panions,— where  could  one  find  more  unmolested  seats  of  exile. 

THE  ORIGINS  OF  EPHRATA 

Like  the  Troitza  Monks  the  subjects  of  this  story  found  domicile 
in  the  wilderness,  not  in  Russia  but  in  America.  In  the  year  that  Great 
Britain  attained  legal  status  by  the  unification  of  Scotland  2nd  England 
(1708)  eight  pietists  under  the  guidance  of  Alexander  Mack,  Sr.  were 
immersed  in  the  crystal  waters  of  the  Eder  that  flowed  through  the  lirrle 
village  of  Schwarzenau,  Germany.  This  was  the  small  beginning  of  a 
religious  movement  that  soon  leaped  to  the  shores  of  America  where  it 
broke  af?art  into  separate,  small  independent  communities,  among  them 
the  Cloisters  at  Ephrata,  Pa.  and  the  Nunneries  at  Snowhill  in  Frank- 
lin Co.,  Pa.,  and  New  Enterprise,  Bedford  Co.,  Pa.,  and  the  Hermitage 
along  the  Cheat  in  Preston  County,  W.  Va. 

Congregations  and  monasteries  alike  were  variously  named  the 
Dunkers,  the  Dunkards,  and  the  Brethren.  The  monastic  groups  pre- 
ferred to  call  themselves  The  German  Seventh  Day  Baptists.  Ephrata 
Cloisters,  and  its  doomed  offspring  in  the  West  Virginia  Wilderness, 
represent  one  of  the  most  singular  cultures  of  the  Christian  faith  in  the 
annals  of  our  country.  Its  Founder,  Conrad  Beisel,  established  the 
Community  in  1732. 

Several  years  ago  Delf  Norona  of  Moundsville,  West  Virginia, 
who  then  was  President  of  The  West  Virginia  Historical  Society,  loaned 
the  Editor  of  TABLELAND  TRAILS  his  notes  respecting  Ephrata 
Cloisers.  They  were  taken  from  a German  treatise  printed  in  Ephrata 
in  1786  by  one  of  the  monks  whose  name  was  Agrippa.  The  title  was 
Chronicum  Ephratense”.  In  1889  Dr.  Max  Hark  of  Lancaster,  Pa. 
translated  The  Chronicle  into  English,  and  it  was  published.  The  section 
having  the  most  interest  was  the  account  of  the  controversy  between 
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Conrad  Beisel,  Superintendent,  and  Israel  Eckerlin,  Prior  of  the  Breth- 
ren. Comparing  the  account  of  Agrippa  with  that  of  Foster  Melvin 
Bittinger  the  former  gives  an  unsympathetic  version  of  the  role  played 
by  the  Eckerlins  in  this  affair  and  subsequent  events.  But  1 he  Chron- 
icle is  not  only  valuable  as  source  material  but  provides  a reliable  se- 
quence for  which  to  account  for  the  Eckerlins.  Of  the  numerous  ac- 
counts of  these  Protestant  monks  with  a Catholic  background,  appearing 
mostly  in  local  history  books,  this  is  the  earliest.  Since  the  story  of  the 
Eckerlins  on  the  Cheat  River  has  so  many  conflicting  versions  the 
Editor  for  many  years  has  been  attempting  to  lift  the  fog  and  fill  in  the 
gaps.  Following  a revised  version  of  the  Eckerlin  story  there  will  be 
given  a brief  description  of  the  Cloisters. 

Michael  Eckerlin,  a Councilman  of  Strasbourg  (Rhineland) 
Germany,  for  conscience  sake  gave  up  his  office,  titles,  his  Catholic  faith, 

[ and  with  his  family  proceeded  to  Schwarzenau  where  he  became  identi- 
fied with  the  German  Baptists,  also  known  as  Anabaptists.  He^  stood 
in  high  reputation  for  his  outstanding  piety.  Upon  his  death,  the 
mother  with  four  sons  emigrated  to  America,  likely  sailing  from  Rotter- 
dam as  practically  all  continental  emigration  left  for  America  frcm 
there  at  that  time.  Philadelphia,  the  chief  port  of  entry,  was  where  the 
Eckerlins  reached  these  shores  in  1725.  Israel,  who  was  about  twelve 
years  old,  reported  of  his  journey  that  he  became  seasick,  and  prayed 
that  if  God  would  spare  his  life  he  would  turn  over  a new  leaf,  tut  as 
soon  as  we  had  landed”,  he  says,  "vanity  again  took  hold  of  me.  The 
mother  and  sons  called  on  Conrad  Matthews  in  Germantown  who  ad- 
vised them  to  leave  because  the  people  there  lived  in  vanity;  it 
were  better  they  would  move  to  Conestoga  where  the  people  lived  in 
great  simplicity. 

Three  years  later  Israel  with  Christopher  Sauer,*  to  whom  he  was 
apprenticed,  were  baptised  into  a church  which  shortly  afterwards  be- 
came a monastic  community.  The  book  of  Agrippa  says  that  the  second 
religious  house  was  built  in  Ephrata  in  1732.  Upon  his  baptism  Israel 
took  on  the  name  of  Onesimus.  Another  brother  Samuel,  uniting  with 
the  community  in  1732,  exchanged  his  name  for  Jephune.  The  follow- 
ing year  the  third  brother  Gabriel  followed  their  example  and  took  on 
the  name  of  Jotham,  sometimes  spelt  Jonathan  in  Agrippa’s  book. 

In  August  these  brothers,  together  with  others,  calling  themselves 
The  Solitary  Brethren  left  their  little  huts  and  moved  into  the  Clois- 
ter known  as  Zion.  Onesimus  (Israel)  Eckerlin  was  the  first  Prior.  Two 
of  his  brothers  are  mentioned  as  coming  with  him  to  Zion  in  1/40,  Jot- 
ham  (Gabriel)  Eckerlin  and  Elimelech  (Emmanuel)  Eckerlin,  the  latter 
the  fourth  son  of  Michael.  Conrad  Beisel,  the  Superintendent,  or  the 
Abbot,  presided  over  both  Religious  Houses,  one  for  the  brethren,  the 
other  for  the  sisters.  He  was  the  supreme  authority  but  would  not  enact 

*Christopher  Sauer  (Sower)  printed  (in  German)  the  first  Bible 
in  the  thirteen  colonies.  As  Gutenberg  is  the  father  of  printing,  Sauer 

* 

is  the  father  of  his  art  in  America. 
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rules  until  after  having  full  discussion  and  consultation  with  the  members 
of  both  houses.  Private  property  was  declared  sinful,  hence  everything 
was  held  in  common.  Marriage  was  forbidden,  chasity  being  one  of  the 
major  ordinances. 

About  that  time  the  custom  came  into  vogue  to  be  baptized 
for  the  dead.  Elimelech  (Em-manual)  Eckerlin  and  Timotheus  (Alex- 
ander) Mack  instituted  this  unique  Rite.  (We  hear  of  Mack  again  in 
connection  with  a religious  community  in  Brothers  Valley,  Somerset 
County,  Pa.  If  you  have  not  as  yet  read  "Brueders  Thai”  in  Summer 
Issue  of  1953  of  Tableland  Trails  it  might  prove  helpful  as  the  Somer- 
set County  community  had  the  same  spiritual  origins  as  Ephrata).  Eli- 
melech (Emmanuai)  had  himself  baptised  for  his  deceased  mother  who 
had  died  sometime  between  1725  and  1740.  Agrippa  says  of  Elimelech 
(Emmanuai):  "There  was  among  the  brethren  of  the  settlement  one 

by  the  name  of  Elimelech  whom  the  stars  had  formed  for  a priest  and 
redeemer  of  the  bodily  life,  so  that  while  other  brethren  spent  their 
time  in  hard  labor  he  sought  his  own  pastures  and  imposed  his  priest- 
hood upon  the  people.  He  was  a great  opponent  of  the  Germantown 
pastors,  so  that  at  their  meetings  he  often  preached  them  all  out  of 
the  room.  He  nevertheless  left  the  Convent  (Cloister)  and  removed  to 
them  \ Thus  almost  from  the  start  Elimelech  separates  himself  from 
Ephrata,  and  returns  to  Germantown.  The  vocation  of  preaching  did 
not  flourish  among  the  Solitary.  ? 

THE  GREAT  CONTROVERSY 

Conrad  Beisel  took  into  his  confidence  Onesimus  (Israel)  Ecker- 
lin when  the  latter  became  Prior  of  Zion.  But  Onesimus  brought  the 
Priory  into  thralldom  because  of  his  ambition  for  expansion.  * Beisel  in- 
terpreted many  of  his  plans  as  pure  vanity,  such  as  building  a tower  for 
the  installation  of  bells.  Under  Onesimus  (Israel)  the  monks  were  made 
to  do  slave  labor.  A dissension  arose  between  Beisel  and  Eckerlin.  The 


♦“There  grew  up  a large  commercial  centre  in  various  directions 
extending  for  many  miles  around  Ephrata.  It  was  the  idea  in  the 
minds  of  the  Eckerlins,  three  brothers,  one  of  whom  Israel  (One- 
simus) was  Prior,  and  had  charge  of  the  secular  concerns,  to  make 
the  Cloister  a place  of  more  importance  than  a mere  religious  refuge. 
This  spirit  was  tolerated  for  a time,  hut  later  a reaction  set  in  and 
the  Eckerlins  were  driven  out.  The  grain  and  paper  mills  ’were 
stopped,  so  far  as  work  for  outsiders  was  concerned,  and  all  other 
undertakings  established  by  the  Eckerlins  destroyed.  This  action 
was  in  accordance  with  the  conviction  in  the  minds  of  the  leaders 
that  the  accumulation  of  property  was  a sin,  and  that  the  Society 
was  becoming  ensnared  in  the  workings  of  the  world”.  (“Historic 
Ephrata  Brief  story  of  historic  Ephrata,  an  important  link  in  the 

Chfr  1?f1etrly^mei‘ican  devel°Pment.  Data  gathered,  compiled,  and 
published  by  Charles  S.  Yeager,  son,  and  Arthur  M.  Yeager,  grand- 
son of  fhe  late  John  J.  Yeager.  Printed  and  for  sale  at  Review  Book 
Store,  Ephrata,  Penna.  No  date  given.  The  above  quotation  is  taken 
fiom  p.  14  from  a copy  in  the  Library  of  Towson  Teachers  College, 
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Prior  had  become  too  powerful.  Beisel  became  ill,  and  Onesimus  (Is- 
rael) expecting  he  would  not  get  well  gave  orders  without  consulting 
Beisel  or  the  members  of  the  community.  When  Beisel  recovered 
he  reprimanded  the  Prior.  The  tension  grew  between  them,  causing  the 
Prior  and  three  other  monks  to  leave  for  New  Jersey  where  they 
were  for  a brief  time,  hoping  in  the  meanwhile  that  Beisel  would  for- 
get. 

Upon  returning  there  developed  an  open  conflict  that  lasted  three 
weeks  consisting  of  trials  and  conferences.  Previously  Onesimus  (Is- 
rael) had  written  some  treatises  that  were  offensive  to  Beisel  mostly  be- 
cause they  were  printed  without  authority.  They  were  publicly  burnt. 
The  Sisters  burnt  all  the  hymns  and  writings  which  Onesimus  (Israel) 
had  composed.  This  caused  a deep  resentment.  It  became  evident 
that  his  greatness  depended  on  the  following  of  his  brethren.  When  he 
lost  this  he  felt  so  forsaken  that  he  was  seized  with  illness.  When  he 
became  aware  that  the  loss  of  his  office  and  priestly  dignity  was  at  stake, 
deep  repentance  took  hold  of  him.  Onesimus  took  forty  pounds  (money) 
from  the  Ephrata  Treasury  with  which  he  tried  to  bribe  the  Sisfer  Su- 
perior so  that  she  might  intercede  with  Beisel.  The  Sisters  did  not  agree 
about  the  money.  The  Sister  Superior  made  an  ineffectual  attempt  to 
intercede.  But  she  kept  the  money. 

THE  ECKERLINS  BECOME  THE  FIRST  SETTLERS  WEST  OF 
THE  ALLEGHENY  MOUNTAINS  (1745) 

This  was  the  parting  of  the  ways.  After  being  Prior  four  years 
Onesimus  (Israel)  Eckerlin,  his  older  brother  Jephune  (Samuel),  and 
Timotheus  (Alexander)  Mack,  Jr.  journeyed  toward  the  Wilderness  of 
the  Allegheny  Mountains.  "They  fled  about  four  hundred  English  miles 
towards  the  setting  of  the  sun,  as  if  someone  were  chasing  them,  until 
beyond  all  Christian  governments  they  had  reached  a stream.  New 
River  by  name.  Here  they  settled  in  the  midst  of  ragmuffins,  the  dregs 
of  society,  who  spent  their  time  murdering  wild  beasts/’  says  Agrippa. 
He  refers  to  the  hunters  and  trappers  who  preceded  the  settlers  into 
the  Wilderness. 

Jotham  (Gabriel)  Eckerlin  succeeded  Onesimus  as  Prior,  but  the 
community  had  lost  its  faith  in  the  Eckerlins.  The  following  winter 
Jephune  returned  to  Ephrata  from  New  River  in  what  is  now  West  Vir- 
ginia and  persuaded  Jotham  to  return  there.  Sides  were  taken  in  the 
dissension  at  Ephrata.  Now  that  the  Eckerlins  had  gone  some  of  their 
friends  decided  to  undertake  the  journey  to  New  River.  Among  them 
was  a doctor.  Could  it  have  been  Dr.  Thomas  Walker  who  is 
remembered  as  heading  a trading  company  into  the  Kentucky  Wilder- 
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ness?  There  was  also  a Henry  Zinn  and  a family  by  the  name  of  Bing- 
aman.  Henry  and  the  Bingamans  were  soon  thereafter  massacred  by 
the  Indians.  Some  in  the  Sister  House  also  took  leave  in  order  to  fol- 
low "a  licentious  life”  which  gave  rise  to  marriages  and  other  forbidden 
deeds”.  Agrippa  further  says,  "this  disorderly  crowd  of  people  turned 
towards  the  New  River  besides  several  from  the  Ephrata  community. 
The  number  of  disorderly  persons  increased  so  fast  among  these  Solitary 
that  they  sent  a request  to  the  settlement  not  to  send  any  more  people  to 
them.  At  last  they  dispersed  through  all  countries.”  Only  one  who 
went  to  New  River  returned  to  Ephrata.  His  name  was  Bano. 

After  Onesimus  (Israel),  Jephune  (Samuel),  and  two  other  breth- 
ren Timotheus  (Alexander)  Mack,  Jr.  and  Ephraim  had  left  the  settle- 
ment and  had  moved  into  the  Wilderness  they  built  their  lonely  huts  on 
New  River  on  fruitful  soil,  calling  the  place  Mahanaim.*  Shortly  after- 
wards Timotheus  (Alexander)  Mack  and  Ephraim  abandoned  the  Ecker- 
lins,  returning  this  time  to  Germantown.  Their  reason  for  returning  was 
the  ravaging  of  their  cornfields  by  the  Indians.  This  left  but  the  Eck- 
erlin  brothers,  as  not  only  the  two  cited  above  but  all  the  others  who  mo- 
mentarily sympathized  with  the  New  River  community  soon  went  on  their 
own,  of  which  we  have  no  further  record. 

Onesimus  (Israel)  occupied  his  time  in  writing  Jephune  (Samuel)  to 
medicine,  attending  the  border  people,  and  Jotham  (Gabriel)  who  did 
the  hunting,  supplying  his  brothers  with  meat.  This  last  employment 
Agrippa  states,  "was  unfit  for  a Solitary.”  J otham’s  hunting  was  looked 
upon  with  disfavor  by  the  settlers,  as  being  out  of  character.  The  bro- 
thers realized  they  had  made  a mistake  in  allowing  Jotham  to  assume 
the  vocation  of  a Nimrod.  Onesimus  (Israel)  asserted  his  authority. 
"The  said  Jotham  shed  so  many  tears  that  it  was  feared  he  would  lose 
his  sight”,  says  Agrippa  in  describing  the  incident. 

♦Mahanaim — from  “The  Virginia  Magazine  of  History  and  Bio- 
graphy Yol.  II  January.  1904  Xo.  3 page  234. 

Moravian  Diaries  of  Travels  Through  Virginia,  edited  by  Rev. 
William  J.  Hinke  and  Charles  E.  Kemper.  “Report  and  Observations 
of  Brother  Gottsclialk  ( Maltha  is  Gottlieb  Gottschalk)  on  his  journey 
through  Virginia  and  Maryland  undertaken  in  March  and  April.  1748 
(New  River  ) states,  A few  German  families  live  there.  There  are  also 
a few  scattered  (German)  people  along  the  bay.  These  are  all  the 
places  in  which  Germans  live.  I have  not  been  at  the  last  two  places, 
as  my  time  did  not  permit  it.'* 

Then  in  footnotes : “These  Germans  were  visited  by  Sehnell  and 
Brandmueller  in  1749.  One  statement,  however,  as  given  in  the  last 
number  of  the  Magazine  needs  to  be  corrected ! Under  date  of  Novem- 
ber 26th.  1749.  it  ought  to  read  ‘We  were  only  a few  miles  from  the 
Sabbatarians*  (Siebenta eger  > instead  of  Seventh  Day  Baptists.  These 
Sabbatarians  were  a part  of  The  Ephrata  Community.  On  September 
14th.  1745  Samuel  and  Israel  Eckerliu.  Alexander  Mack,  and  two 
others  left  Ephrata.  The  settlement  was  given  up  in  1750.  See 
Sacbse.  ‘German  Sectarians  of  Pennsylvania,'  Yol.  II  p.  341.  The 
settlers,  visited  by  the  Moravians,  evidently  belonged  to  the  ‘dregs 
of  human  society*  as  the  Ephrata  people  were  pleased  to  call  Them. 

The  Moravian  diaries  show  them  in  a totally  different  light.  They 
prove  moreover,  that  these  two  colonies  were  distinct  with  little  or 
no  intercourse  between  them." 
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February  23rd,  1750  Onesimus  and  Jotham  arrived  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Ephrata  for  a visit  of  reconciliation.  Upon  going  to  the 
Cloister,  Conrad  Beisel  and  his  former  Prior  embraced  each  other  in  a 
most  affectionate  manner.  They  were  encouraged  to  remain.  For 
some  reason  they  decided  to  retrace  their  steps.  Before  leaving 
Onesimus  (Israel)  returned  the  forty  pounds  that  he  had  taken  from 
the  Ephrata  Treasury.  Onesimus  (Israel)  was  especially  eager  to  be 
at  New  River,  going  ahead  of  his  brother,  and  arrived  there  April  25th, 
1750.  This  was  a fast  trip  for  such  a long  and  difficult  trek. 

The  following  winter  the  three  Eckerlins  left  Mahanaim  on  New 
River,  never  to  return.  And  why  they  preferred  to  travel  in  winter, 
especially  in  such  terrain,  has  always  been  puzzling.  Their  reason  for 
deserting  Mahanaim  was  ostensibly  due  to  the  growing  hostility  of  the 
Indians.  The  account  describes  how  they  waded  and  swam  the  rivers, 
and  how  they  had  to  'buck’  deep  snowdrifts.  Their  numerous  posses- 
sions were  carried  by  pack-horses.  They  set  out  for  the  forks  of  the 
Ohio. 

The  first  grants  of  land  in  the  Ohio  Valley  by  the  Indians  were 
made  to  Pennsylvania.  There  was  one  such  made  through  George  Cro- 
ghan  in  June  1749  comprising  sixty  thousand  acres  along  the  Youghio- 
gheny  River  near  the  mouth  of  Big  Sewickly  Creek.  In  the  entry  of 
George  Croghan’s  Journal  for  May  26th,  1751  there  is  the  following: 
"A  Dunkard  from  Virginia  came  to  town  (Logstown)  and  requested 
leave  of  the  Six  Nations  to  settle  on  the  Youghiogheny  River,  a branch  of 
the  Ohio.  He  was  told  that  he  must  apply  to  the  Onondago  Council, 
and  that  he  must  be  recommended  by  the  Governor  of  Pennsylvania.” 
The  Dunkard  referred  to  by  Croghan  was  Onesimus  (Israel)  Eckerlin. 
But  Onesimus  and  his  brothers,  fatigued  from  a' long,  strenuous  journey 
through  the  Wilderness  were  in  no  mood  to  follow  up  the  advice  of 
Croghan  which  meant  returning  to  eastern  Pa.  on  an  errand  that  might 
prove  unfruitful.  So  they  turned  to  Christopher  Gist  who  was  Land- 
Agent  for  the  Ohio  Company  of  Virginia.  Through  Gist  they  pre- 
empted a tract  of  land  along  the  Monongahela  River  where  a creek  emp- 
tied into  it  which  in  later  years  was  known  as  Dunkard  s Creek,  which 
name  it  bears  today.  Here  they  remained  for  two  years.  While  at  this 
place  one  of  the  Ephrata  monks  wrote  Onesimus  (Israel.)  stating  that  he 
would  have  to  do  one  of  three  things:  (1)  Return  to  Ephrata,  (2)  Con- 
vert the  Indians  where  he  and  his  brothers  were  living,  or  (3)  Live  in 
harlotry  with  the  demons. 

THEY  COME  TO  THE  CHEAT  IN  PRESTON  (1753-54) 

Sometime  in  the  latter  part  of  1753  or  the  first  part  of  1754  the 
Eckerlins  moved  to  Cheat  River.  This  seems  most  likely  on  the  basis  of 
Agrippa’s  account:  "About  this  time  a bloody  war  commenced  between 
England  and  France  in  which  all  the  Indians  took  the  side  of  the 
French.  (Editor’s  Note.  This  was  true  except  for  the  majority  of  the 
Delawares.)  The  Delawares  told  the  Eckerlins  that  they  could  no  longer 
guarantee  them  safety  as  the  French  savages  would  soon  over-run  those 
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regions.  They  led  them  to  a region  which  the  Indians  believed  would  be 
seldom  visited  by  their  people,  and  said  at  the  same  time  that  they  would 
warn  them  whenever  danger  approached.  This  place  was  high  in  the 
mountains,  on  a stream  called  Cheat  River,  which  empties  into  the  Mon- 
ongahela  River.” 

Here  at  Dunkard’s  Bottom*  now  occupied  by  a Country  Club  an 
army  camp  which  at  times  is  used  as  a prison,  and  summer  residences 
the  Eckerlins  built  their  Wilderness  Hermitage.  They  kept  servants  and 
horses,  and  they  hoped  to  develop  a religious  community. 

( Continued  on  page  forty-eight ) 

E.  E.  Meredith,  contributing  editor  of  local  history  on  the  staff 
of  Times — West  Virginian.  Fairmont,  W.  Va.  whose  articles  are  syn- 
dicated, wrote  to  W.  F.  Horn,  editor  of  “The  Horn  Papers”  to  inquire 
if  he  knew  anything  concerning  the  origin  of  the  name  “Cheat”.  This 
was  upon  receiving  from  James  R.  Moreland,  attorney  and  historian  of 
Morgantown.  W.  Va.  a note  giving  his  version.  According  to  Moreland 
there  were  three  possible  explanations:  (1)  By  reason  of  the  deceptive 
character  of  the  water,  (2)  The  term  escheat  in  law,  and  (3)  Jan 
Jacques  Cheat.  Mr.  Moreland  reported  that  the  name  Cheat  had  been 
found  in  an  early  book  describing  this  section,  a book  which  he  had 
seen  in  the  Carnegie  Library  in  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  Mr.  Horn’s  reply  to 
Mr.  Meredith  is  as  follows: 

“I  received  the  letter  addressed  to  you  by  Mr.  James  Moreland  of 
Morgantown  making  inquiry  of  the  history  of  Jan  Jacques  Cheat  of 
Quebec  who  was  given  the  hunting  and  fishing  rights  along  the 
“Cherokee  East  Waters”,  which  he  names  Cheathe’s  river  and  which 
Virginia  fur  traders  named  Cheat  River  when  Christopher  Gist  est- 
ablished Jarome  Salem  and  Salem’s  Post  on  this  river  (Cheat)  on 
the  James  River  National  Trail  in  1737. 

“Jacques  Cheathe  was  torn  in  Quebec  in  1685  and  was  with  Jean 
Du  Pratz  in  the  Shawnee  Indian  Settlement  on  the  “La  Belle  Waters” 
(Ohio  River)  in  1721.  In  1723  Jacques  Cheathe  was  given  free  rights 
to  hunt,  fish  and  trade  with  the  Cherokee  Indian  Elk  Clan  in  North- 
western Virginia,  but  his  real  mission  was  to  keep  a lookout  for  the 
English  frontiersmen  making  any  settlements  west  of  the  French- 
Lnglish  national  boundary  line  as  first  agreed  in  1701,  then  renewed 
in  1717-1724  and  lastly  in  1737. 

“Jacques  Cheathe  was  a French  Hugenot  and  a faithful  supporter 
of  the  French  claims  in  America.  He  died  at  the  French  Post  at  the 
mouth  of  the  river  in  June  1734.  Dr.  Samuel  Eckerlin  and  James  Le 
Torte  set  their  Indian  Trading  Post  on  his  camp  site  at  what  is  now 
Point  Marion.  Penna.  in  1734  and  were  joined  by  Wendell  Brown  and 
Thomas  Eckerlin  in  1735.  This  Po£t  was  the  bone  of  contention 
between  the  French  and  the  English  from  1741  to  1758.  It  was  Jacques 
Cheathe  who  gave  his  name  to  the  dark  waters  of  the  French-claimed 
river,  now  Cheat  River,  in  1724.” 

If  one  would  ask  a native  of  Preston  how  the  river  got  its  name 
he  would  reply  “the  river  has  many  deceptively  deep  holes — which 
have  accounted  for  numerous  drownings.  It  has  cheated  many  people 
out  of  their  lives — and  that  is  why  we  call  it  “The  Cheat.” 

*Dunkard’s  Bottom 

“Hu  Maxwell,  however,  thinks  the  name  Cheat  is  of  aboriginal 
origin,  the  early  form  of  the  word  being  “Cheak”.  (Morton  Hist  of 
Preston  Co.”  p.  25) 
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*Dunkard’s  Bottom 

Ostensibly  this  locality  derived  its  name  by  reason  of  the  Ecker- 
lin  settlement.  These  German  Seventh  Day  Baptists  were  called 
“ Dunkards”  for  short  by  the  people  at  large.  The  Eckerlins  named 
their  earlier  settlement  on  New  River  “Mahanaim”.  But  we  have 
no  way  of  knowing  if  the  settlement  on’ Cheat  River  was  ever  given  a 
name  by  them. 

“William  Roberts  made  his  improvement  at  Dunkard  Bottom 
where  the  unfortunate  Eckerlins  (Eckarlys)  met  their  fate  some  years 
before.  It  is  not  improbable  that  this  man  was  one  of  the  settlers 
driven  from  home  by  soldiers  from  Pittsburgh  in  176S,  by  British 
orders,  but  he  returned.  A fine  river  bottom  of  several  hundred  acres 
tempted  Roberts  to  try  his  fortune  there,  even  if  an  Indian  path 
which  crossed  Cheat  River  at  that  place  made  the  situation  dangerous. 
However.  Roberts  escaped  all  perils,  and  finally  received  title  to  the 
land”  (fnom  “West  Virginia  and  Its  People”  pp  53-54  by  Miller  and 
Maxwell  1913) 

“A  map  of  Maryland-Virginia.  dated  1794,  shows  “A.  Friend” 
located  at  the  Dunkard  Bottom  on  Cheat  River.  There  were  two 
Augustine  Friends — old  “Teen”,  sometimes  referred  to  as  Augustine 
Sr.  and  Augustine  Friend,  son  of  John.  According  to  “Hoyes  of  Mary- 
land” William  Waller  Hoye  in  1790  borrowed  a horse  of  Augustine 
Friend  Sr.  at  Dunkard  Bottom.  The  horse  died  and  a long  law  suit 
followed.  During  the  trial  in  1796  both  Augustine  Sr.  and  Augustine 
Jr.  testified:  both  apparently  lived  at  Dunkard  Bottom.  From  Dunkard 
Bottom  Augustine  Friend  Sr.  is  said  to  have  gone  to  Missouri.”  (The 
Glades  Star).  Old  “Teen”  Friend  was  a wanderer.  It  is  altogether 
likely  that  he  lived  part  time  at  Dunkard’s  Bottom,  and  part  time 
at  “Teen’s  Glade”  near  Swallow  Falls  in  Garrett  Co.,  Md.  He  was 
living  there  with  his  family  in  1796  when  a German  by  the  name  of 
Eric  Bollman  visited  him. 

“In  the  autumn  of  1789,  James  Brown  and  his  wife’s  family  sailed 
from  Londonderry.  Ireland  to  Philadelphia  where  they  all  safely 
landed  and  in  the  following  Spring  removed  to  Northwestern  Virginia 
and  settled  in  that  portion  of  Monongalia  County,  now  Preston,  where 
Mr.  Brown  purchased  land  in  the  neighborhood  called  “Dunkard’s 
Bottom”  where  he  lived  until  the  year  of  1838  when  he  died  at  the 
age  of  77  years.”  He  raised  a family  of  five  sons  and  twx>  daughters, 
among  them  Congressman  William  G.  Brown  who  was  born  at  Dunkard 
Bottom  in  1800.  (“A  Reminiscent  Historv  of  Northern  West  Virginia 
p.  130) 

“In  1770-73  at  Dunkard  Bottom  by  hunters  from  the  South  Branch 
who  led  the  way  for  permanent  Virginia  settlers.”  (Hist,  of  W.  Va. 
Callahan  p.  73)  Jacob  Fletcher,  native  of  N.  J.  1770. 

The  Great  Warrior  Path  crossed  the  Cheat  River  near  Dunkard 
Bottom.  This  was  used  by  the  early  settlers.  This  Path’s  direction 
was  west-east.  The  James  River  Trail  that  followed  along  the  Cheat, 
passing  Dunkard  Bottom,  was  in  the  direction  of  south-north. 

“At  or  near  the  Dunkard  Bottom  were  Joseph  Butler.  Anthony 
Carroll  and  John  Dougherty,  with  Jacob  Jones  and  Hugh  Morgan  on 
Morgan’s  Run.  On  the  Coperaan  farm  near  by  was  William  Darling 
(1776)” 

The  Indians  visited  the  Hugh  Morgan  homestead  in  April.  1778. 
Everyone  escaped  except  a young  woman  who  was  scalped  in  the 
cabin. 
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*Dunkard’s  Bottom 


Martin  Wetzel,  a brother  of  Lewis,  ran  into  Indians  at  Dunkard 
Bottom.  He  narrowly  escaped. 

“The  next  day  was  Sept.  25th,  (1784).  He  (Washington)  was 
intending  to  return  by  way  of  the  Dunkard  Bottom  but  gave  up  the 
plan  when  told  the  trail  was  a blind  path  grown  up  in  briers.  So  he 
recrossed  the  Cheat  at  the  ferry  kept  by  Andrew  Ice,  and  took  the 
McCulloch  Path,  originally  a buffalo  race,  but  by  this  time  a tolerably 
good  road.”  (Morton’s  “History  of  Preston  Co.’  p.  72) 

“At  an  early  day  the  Carmel  Settlement  (Aurora)  was  connected 
with  the  Dunkard  Bottom  by  a road  crossing  Salt  Lick  near  its  mouth.” 
(Morton,  Hist,  of  Preston  Cio.”  p.  76). 

“In  1802  Andrew  Johnson  who  was  keeping  the  ferry  at  Dunkard 
Bottom  asked  that  he  might  be  permitted  . to  charge  higher  tolls, 
the  existing  fare  for  a loaded  wagon  being  48  cents.  A petition  in  1805 
for  an  appropriation  of  $4,000  for  a bridge  at  Dunkard  Bottom  was 
indorsed  as  ‘reasonable.’  (Morton:  “Hist,  of  Preston  Co.  p.  77) 

“The  Company  under  Lt.  Conn  (War  of  1812)  volunteered  at 
the  close  of  the  winter  of  1814-15.  It  was  organized  at  Morgantown 
and  marched  through  Kingwood  to  the  Dunkard  Bottom  where  an 
order  to  disband  was  received,  peace  having  been  proclaimed.”  (Mor- 
ton : “Hist,  of  Preston  Co.  p.  80) 

“Just  after  establishing  the  county  of  Preston  (1818)  we  find 
a petition  expressing  the  pleasure  at  the  fact,  but  also  expressing 
great  disappointment  that  the  courthouse  was  placed  on  the  west 
side  of  the  river  (Cheat).  The  east  side  declared  itself  the  more 
populous,  and  ‘after  petitioning  for  twenty  years  for  a division  of 
Monongalia  County’  it  wanted  the  courthouse  on  the  Dunkard  Bot- 
tom”. (Morion:  Hist,  of  Preston”  p.  9b) 

“On  the  river  bank  is  the  ruinous  house  formerly  occupied  by 
General  Buckner  Fairfax.  At  the  old  Fairfax  Ferry  (formerly  that 
of  Andrew  Johnson)  begins  the  Dunkard  Bottom,  which  reaches  well 
up  to  the  railroad  crossing  at  Trowbridge.  It  is  the  largest  body  of 
truly  level  land  in  Preston  and  includes  an  island  of  some  size.  Though 
mostly  open  little  of  it  is  in  tillage.  The  soil  is  sandy  and  does  not 
possess  the  fertility  usually  seen  in  bottom  lands.  Yet  this  expanse 
was  a favored  place  of  settlement.  Here  lived  the  ill-fated  Eckerlins. 
Here  at  the  ferry  was  a tavern  kept  in  very  early  times  by  Casey, 
Mouser,  and  Price.  Opposite  was  Hugh  Kelso,  a slave  owner.  On  the 
Island  was  Wildey  Taylor,  and  at  the  mouth  of  Morgan’s  Bun.  the 
Morgan  family.”  (Morton:  “Hist,  of  Preston  Co.  p.  258) 

Dunkard’s  Bottom  is  the  oldest  settlement  in  Preston  Co.  as 
there  is  every  evidence  in  favor  of  a continuous  occupation,  even 
though  transient,  from  1754  to  the  present. 

It  -consists  of  approximately  1,000  acres,  including  an  island  said 
to  contain  sixty  acres. 

Names  of  people  and  families  who  settled  ait  one  time  or  another 
at  Dunkard  Bottom  : 

William  Roberts,  1768. 

Jesse  Ashby,  brother  of  William,  there  in  1776,  owned  much  of 
it  at  that  time.  He  obtained  his  portion  for  a rifle. 

The  James  Brown  family  has  been  mentioned  as  settling  there 
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in  1790.  Morton,  on  the  other  hand  states,  “he  purchased  lands  a mile 
northeast  of  Kingwood.  His  first  home  was  the  cabin  of  the  Green 
family.  In  this  locality  he  lived  almost  a half  century.” 

Thomas  Butler,  according  to  Morton,  arrived  in  what  is  now  the 
Whetsell  Settlement  in  1760.  This  is  near  the  Dunkard  Bottom.  By 
1808  the  Butlers  removed  to  Ohio,  taking  all  their  movable  property. 
‘•On  the  east  bank  of  the  Ohio  one  or  more  of  their  pigs  did  niolt  seem 
to  approve  of  the  migration  faced  about  and  returned  to  the  Whetsell 
Settlement”.  Morton 

Anthony  Carroll,  a sailor  in  the  British  Navy,  patented  land  near 
the  Dunkard  Bottom  in  1787  that  had  been  previously  occupied  in  1774. 

Nicholas  Casey  set  tled  on  Dunkard  Bottom  in  1802.  His  son  Peter 
kept  a tavern  at  the  Fairfax  ford  (Ferry)  near  by. 

In  1808  Samuel  Jackson  and  Enoch  Calvert  purchased  land  in 
Whetsell  Settlement  named  for  John  Whetsell  who  settled  there  in  1806. 

Patrick  Morgan,  says  Morton  on  p.  379  was  killed  by  Indians 
opposite  Dunkard  Bottom,  west  bank  of  Cheat,  in  1778. 

Jacob  Mouser,  elsewhere  referred  to,  kept  a tavern  on  Dunkard 
Bottom,  being  granted  a license  to  operate  there  in  1811.  This  was  the 
year  the  town  of  Kingwood  was  established. 

James  Pugh  came  to  Dunkard  Bottom  from  Hampshire  Co.  Va„ 
before  1812. 

William  Price,  who  seems  to  have  been  a Ool.  of  Militia,  was  in 
1802  keeping  a tavern  at  the  Fairfax  Ford  (now  Caddell),  his  sign 
reading.  ‘Feed  For  Horses — Whiskey  For  Men'.  About  1807  he  moved 
to  Kingwood.  which  was  just  then  getting  started  and  built  the 
Herndon  Tavern” — Morton 

Aaron  Royse  farm,  somewhere  between  Albright  and  Dunkard 
Bottom. 

Benjamin  Thomas  came  from  Culpepper  Co.,  Va.  about  1800  and 
settled  on  the  Dunkard  Bottom. 

Jesse  Trowbridge  lived  near  Dunkard  Bottom,  where  a Ferry 
was  maintained,  the  Trowbridge  Ferry. 

Abraham  Wilson  came  to  the  Dunkard  Bottom  the  early  pant  of 
eighteen  hundred  and  there  wedded  a daughter  of  Jacob  Mouser. 

This  river  bottom  land  on  the  east  side  of  Cheat  was  the  locale 
for  two  intersecting  Indian  Trails.  Later  a branch  of  the  McCullough 
Path  passed  near  by.  And  then  later  the  road  fr)om  Westernport  to 
Morgantown  crossed  the  Cheat,  first  by  ford,  then  by  ferry,  and  finally 
L*y  bridge.  There  are  several  matters  to  observe  about  Dunkard  Bottom  : 

(1)  Its  first  purpose  of  settlement  was  a Religious  Community. 

(2)  Circumstantial  and  recorded  evidence  leads  one  to  believe 
that  it  has  had  continuous  occupancy  since  the  Eckerlins  of 
1754. 

(3)  It  is  the  largest  level  stretch  of  land  in  Preston  County. 
There  are  several  excellent  springs — and  a mountain  stream, 
Butler's  Run,  that  supply  it  with  good  water. 
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♦Dunkard's  Bottom 


(4)  It  was  settled  by  enterprising-  families  fifty  years  before  there 
was  a house  in  what  is  now  Kingwood. 

(5)  There  must  have  been  a considerable  population  there  around 
1800  as  there  were  at  least  two  taverns  located  there  at  the 
same  time.  And  the  fact  that  the  Carmel  (Aurora)  Settlement 
built  a mad  to  Dunkard  Bottom  at  an  early  date  indicated 
that  it  must  have  been  a supply  center  of  some  kind. 

(6)  It  was  apparently  the  only  community  strong  enough 
compete  with  Kingwood  at  the  time  the  County  was  formed 

The  first  settlers  of  Kingwood  had  formerly  lived  in  Dunkard 
Bottom.  Perhaps  things  didn't  go  their  way — so  they  decided 
to  establish  a town  of  their  own.  There  was  plenty  of  room. 

(7)  If  it  had  acquired  the  Court  House  and  had  become  the 
County  Seat  it  would  have  been  a typically  located  riverside 
community  of  the  Tableland  country.  Very  few  communities, 
either  large  or  small,  that  are  located  apart  from  the  juncture 
of  running  streams.  Kingwood  is  the  exception  — and  she  has 
had  her  water  problems — just  as  for  years  the  town  of  Somer- 
set, Pa.  also  the  county  seat  of  Somerset. 

One  can  visualize  the  riverside  community — with  its  long,  broad 
avenues.  If  it  ever  becomes  an  incorporated  community 
TABLELAND  TRAILS  suggests  that  Dunkard  Bottom  be 
dropped  and  the  name  “Eckerlin”  given  it. 

( Continued  from  page  forty-four) 

"There  the  mystery  of  wickedness  awoke  in  the  Prior  in  its  inner- 
most essence.  Because  a perverse  spirit  ruled  in  him,  all  the  good  which 
he  had  reaped  in  the  settlement  at  Ephrata  was  turned  into  mockery. 
Instead  of  examining  his  record  during  the  few  remaining  days  of  his 
life  he  wrote  the  most  mournful  letters  to  the  Community.  The  let- 
ters  took  five  hours  to  read.  They  were  filled  with  revelings  and  ridic- 
ule.” Not  long  afterwards  Jephune  (Samuel)  appeared  in  person  with  a 
statement  fifty  sheets  long.  He  was  permitted  to  read  if  it  pro- 
moted peace.  He  had  hardly  started  when  the  brethren  refused  him 
further  audience,  as  it  was  of  the  spirit  of  Onesimus. 

Jephune’s  (Samuel)  failure  excited  the  sympathy  and  support  of 
two  Ephrata  brethren.  They  left,  likely  with  Jephune,  stopping  for  a 
time  in  the  Shenandoah  Valley.  They  were  Henry  Sangmeister  and 
Anthony  Hollenthal.  Sangmeister  tried  to  persuade  the  Ephrata  print- 
er to  print  one  of  the  manuscripts  of  Onesimus  (Israel)  Eckerlin.  The 
printer  replied:  The  first  printings  which  he  (Onesimus)  produced  he 

had  brought  from  the  starry  sky,  but  this  last  one  out  of  that  dark  re- 
gion where  the  brother  made  Hate  to  reign.”  Sangmeister  believed 
Onesimus  was  a true  prophet. 

While  on  the  Cheat  the  Eckerlins  and  associates  lived  in  the 
greatest  security.  They  raised  horses,  cleared  land,  and  made  good  use 
of  the  chase  and  excellent  fishing,  together  with  other  advantages  the 
surrounding  country  afforded.  The  pioneers  have  handed  down  the 
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tradition  that  the  Eckerlins  were  really  planning  to  mine  gold  and  silver 
along  the  banks  of  the  Cheat.  The  Iriquois  once  visited  them.  The 
Indians  having  been  in  an  encounter  with  an  alien  tribe  had  come  out 
at  the  worse  end — which  was  most  uncommon  for  Iriquois.  On  arriv- 
ing at  the  Eckerlins  they  were  naked  and  in  a destitute  condition.  It 
was  wintertime.  In  desperation  they  plundered  the  Hermitage  taking 
all  clothes,  including  what  the  Eckerlins  were  wearing,  and  also  all  the 
carpets.  In  such  a condition  they  would  have  had  much  in  common  with 
the  monks  roaming  the  Siberian  wilderness  stark  naked  in  winter.  This 
should  have  been  a warning.  At  the  same  time  the  friendly  Delawares 
sent  word  that  they  would  no  longer  be  secure  on  the  Cheat  and  that 
they  could  no  longer  be  responsible  for  their  safety  unless  they  moved 
east  of  the  mountains. 

At  times,  like  all  early  settlers  of  the  Virginia  trans-Allegheny, 
the  Eckerlins  went  to  the  South  Branch  Valley  for  supplies.  On  one 
occasion  after  they  had  returned  to  their  Hermitage  (Monastery)  the 
Indians  invaded  the  South  Branch  Valley.  When  the  Eckerlins  re- 
turned to  the  Valley  for  supplies  the  settlers  believed  them  to  be 
spies  in  the  Indian  interest  and  had  them  arrested.  Onesimus  (Israel) 
was  for  a time  captive  in  one  of  their  forts.  Jotham  (Samuel)  peti- 
tioned the  Council  of  Virginia  regarding  the  warrants  for  their  land, 
consisting  of  five  thousand  acres  including  that  along  the  Cheat,  in 
defense  against  the  South  Branch  people  who  wanted  them  removed, 
fearing  they  were  in  league  with  the  Indians.  The  author  has  visited 
the  Library  of  Virginia  Archives  in  Richmond  and  inserts  here  a por- 
tion of  his  notes  taken  at  that  time: 

"At  a Council  held  Nov.  9th,  1753.  Present: 

The  Governor,  William  Fairfax,  John  Blair,  William  Nelson, 
John  Lewis,  Thomas  Nelson,  Philip  Grymes,  Richard  Corbin  Esq. 
and  Thomas  Dawson,  Clerk:  On  the  petition  of  Samuel  Eckerlin, 
Joel  (Jephune-Samuel)  and  Gabriel  Eckerlin  Leave  is  granted  them 
to  take  up  and  survey  five  thousand  acres  of  Land  Part  of  the 
vacant  Land  lying  between  Lord  Fairfax’s  Line  and  the  line  of  John 
Blair,  Esq.  and  Company,  and  that  of  The  Ohio  Company,  so  as  not 
to  interfere  with  either  of  their  Grants,  including  the  Lands  on 
which  they  have  already  made  improvements,  and  lying  among  the 
Allegany  Mountains.”  (p.  450  Vol.  5.  Executive  Journals  of  Council 
of  Virginia) 

From  "The  Virginia  Magazine  of  History  and  Biography’’,  pub- 
lished by  the  Virginia  Historical  Society  for  the  year  ending  June, 
1898  Vol.  5 page  180,  item  32:  "Nov.  9th,  to  Samuel  Eckerlaines 

and  others,  5,000  acres,  part  of  the  vacant  land  lying  between  Lord 
Fairfax’s  line  and  the  line  of  John  Blair  Esq.  and  Co’s,  and  that 
of  ye  Ohio  Company.”  (Nothing  done). 

"Nothing  done”  apparently  indicates  that  the  grant  was  never 
patented,  nor  the  terms  with  the  Executive  Council  completed. 
There  is  no  record  of  the  Eckerlins  in  the  INDEX  OF  LAND 
GRANTS  AND  PATENTS.  It  is  true  the  tract  of  land  was  granted 
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but  at  the  same  time  the  grant  was  never  officially  ratified  and 
patented. 

From  this  one  could  infer  that  the  people  of  the  South  Branch  were 
successful  in  preventing  the  Eckerlins  from  gaining  legal  title  to  their 
property  on  the  Cheat  River. 

This  effort  to  purchase  five  thousand  acres  of  land  is  provided 
the  following  explanation  by  Foster  Melvin  Bittinger  in  his  book  A His- 
tory of  the  Brethren  First  District  of  West  Virginia  (see  Bibliography) 
p.  27: 

"Although*  this  grant  did  not  go  into  effect?  because  of  the  Indian 
wars  that  broke  out  the  following  season?  it  is  highly  probable  that 
this  land  was  to  m chide  Dunkard  Bottom.  From  this  extensive 
planning  and  purchasing  of  land  it  seems  evident  that  the  Eckerlins 
were  planning  to  establish  a settlement  or  colony  of  their  co-reli- 
gionists, not  the  Ephrata  monastics,  but  the  Brethren  from  German- 
Town,  with  whom  plans  were  pretty  well  underway  before  the  war 
with  the  Indians  and  the  French  broke  out.” 

Bittinger  comments  on  the  various  tracts  of  land  surveyed  for  the 
Eckerlins  by  General  Andrew  Lewis,  the  hero  of  the  Battle  of  Point 
Pleasant,  and  one  of  Washington’s  top  generals  in  the  Revolutionary  War. 
Bittinger  also  makes  it  clear  that  his  study  of  the  controversy  leads  him 
to  favor, the  Eckerlins.  He  gives  Israel  Eckerlin  the  credit  for  estab- 
lishing the  polity  of  the  Brethren  Church  (see  p.  25  of  his  book). 

On  the  last  return  trip  from  the  South  Branch  Jephune  (Sam- 
uel) in  company  with  an  armed  guard-  he  latter  having  been  instructed 
to  accompany  him  to  the  Cheat,  had  made  plans  to  dissolve  the  Her- 
mitage and  -escort  the  household  and  equipment  back  east.  Jephune 
(Samuel)  and  his  guard  were  not  far  from  the  Hermitage  (Monastery) 
when  seven  Mohawk  Indians  under  a Frenchman  attacked  it.  One  of 
the  servants  gave  the  alarm.  Onesimus  (Israel)  did  not  allow  himself 
to  be  disturbed  in  his  writing  until  they  had  bound  his  hands  to  his  back. 
They  packed  all  their  property  on  horses,  of  which  these  Wilderness 
Monks  possessed  a great  number.  They  set  the  Monastery  buildings  on 
fire  and  decamped  with  their  prisoners.* 

THEIR  UNEXPECTED  DEMISE  — AND  DESTINY 
(They  lose  to  the  French;  then  they  gain  from  the  French) 

When  Jephune  (Samuel)  with  his  guard  arrived  at  the  Monastery 
the  fire  was  still  glowing  in  the  ashes.  This  anguishing  sight  brought 
tears.  Samuel  stepped  aside  and  allowed  them  to  flow.  An  Indian 
who  was  concealed  nearby,  according  to  the  custom  of  waiting  behind 
to  see  if  any  additional  members  of  a family  could  be  scalped,  was  moved 

*Most  local  history  accounts  stfate  that  the  Eckerlins  were  killed 
at  the  spot  by  the  Indians.  This  is  in  disagreement  to  the  “ Chromcum .” 
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by  the  tears  to  spare  his  life.  There  were  other  prisoners  of  the  French 
besides  Onesimus  (Israel)  and  Jotham  (Gabriel)  Eckernn.  One  of 
them,  name  unknown,  is  responsible  for  this  concluding  chapter  m the 
life  of  these  wayfaring  mystics  in  the  wilderness  of  Preston  County  two 
hundred  years  ago. 

It  was  an  abrupt  and  cruel  ending  of  semi-monastic  careers  that 
if  they  had  been  undisturbed  would  have  founded  and  materially  as- 
sisted the  growth  of  a religious  cult  community  at  Dunkard  Bottom. 
The  capture  on  the  Cheat  and  the  burning  of  the  buildings  took  place  in 
1758.  The  unnamed  person  who  tells  the  end  of  the  Eckerlin  tale  was  an 
eye  witness  and  states  that  they  were  taken  prisoners  to  Fort  Du- 
Quesne  when  General  Forbes  was  campaigning  against  it.  The  Eckerlins 
had  lived  but  four  years  on  the  Cheat. 

The  Indians  with  their  prisoners  made  a circuitous  trail  in  order 
to  avoid  the  English.  This  journey  from  the  Cheat  to  Fort  DuQuesne 
required  eight  days.  One  of  the  Eckerlins  lost  not  only  his  beard  but 
part  of  a cheek  when  one  of  the  Indians  cut  too  deep  in  trying  to  shave 
it  off.  Shaving  off  a part  of  the  Eckerlin  cheek  might  well  be 
another  origin  for  the  name  of  the  river  Cheat.  When  the  party  arrived 
at  the  Fott  they  sold  the  two  brothers  to  the  French.  The  ser- 
vant of  Onesimus,  Schilling  by  name,  the  Indians  kept  for  themselves. 
Sangmeister  and  Hollenthal  had  left  the  Hermitage  before  this  final 
debacle,  and  others  who  had  spent  a brief  time  there  with  the  Eckerlins. 

The  French  deported  the  Eckerlins  and  other  prisoners  across 
the  lakes  to  Montreal.  Here  the  Wilderness  Monks  were  for  a time 
lodged  in  a Jesuit  College.  Thence  they  were  sent  to  Quebec 
where  they  suffered  great  privation.  On  learning  of  their  profession 
the  Canadians,  who  had  special  respect  for  monastic  life,  accorded  them 
special  privileges.  They  were  comfortably  quartered  out  of  kindness 
and  pity  by  some  of  the  citizens.  They  tried  to  obtain  release* and  re- 
turn to  the  colonies — but  the  war  was  still  being  waged,  and  returning 
was  out  of  the  question.  Their  position  being  one  of  temporary  ten- 
ableness they  agreed  to  let  themselves  be  transported  as  prisoners  to 
France.  On  arriving  they  were  very  ill,  suffering  from  cruel  treatment, 
weather  exposure  and  malnutrition.  Onesimus  when  he  felt  his  end  ap- 
proaching re-embraced  the  Catholic  Church  and  was  received  into  one 
of  the  monastic  orders.  He  had  always  esteemed  the  Catholic  friars. 
They  gave  him  the  tonsure  and  then  called  him  Le  Bon  Chretien  . 
Soon  after  both  Jotham  and  Onesimus  died. 

After  the  melo-dramatic  exit  from  Dunkard  Bottom  Jephune 
(Samuel)  returned  east,  and  one  tradition  says  he  spent  his  last  days  in 
Easton,  Pa.  As  for  Elimelech  he  remained,  so  far  as  we  know,  in  Ger- 
mantown. 

Onesimus  (Israel)  was  but  forty  six  years  old  when  he  died. 
First  he  was  a Protestant  monk  of  the  German  Seventh  Day  Bap- 
tist Church  at  Ephrata  Cloisters,  Pa.  He  was  its  first  Prior  and  would 
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likely  have  remained  if  not  for  the  serious  disagreement  with  Conrad 
Beisel.  At  the  end  of  his  short  career  he  became  a Catholic  monk. 
Agrippa  describes  him  "as  a short,  solidly  built  figure”.  As  long  as 
Beisel  influenced  him  he  was  a humble  and  merciful  person.  His  own 
brothers  were  his  greatest  opponents  at  times.  And  then  when  loyalties 
were  at  stake  they  stood  steadfast  by  their  brother.  He  was  often  seen  to 
roll  on  the  ground  in  grief  when  he  saw  any  of  the  brethren  falling  from 
grace,  and  "falling  back  into  the  crooked  arms  of  the  world.” 

"What  a family  romance!  The  father  flees  for  conscience  sake 
to  Schwarzenau  and  adopts  the  faith  of  the  Brethren.  He  gives  his 
life  for  that  faith.  His  widow  crosses  the  Atlantic  to  find  a grave. 
His  sons  run  the  round  of  religious  fanaticism,  Indian  life,  wilder- 
ness tragedy,  and  international  strife.  The  oldest  son  is  carried  back 
almost  in  sight  of  his  ancestral  home,  and  closes  his  days  in  the  ec- 
clesiastical order  from  which  his  father  left  only  one  generation  be- 
fore. The  second  son  after  a round  of  settlements  with  a radius  of 
four  hundred  miles,  which  left  the  Dunker  name  in  at  least  three 
places  in  West  Virginia,  after  a round  of  religious  faiths,  finally  re- 
turns to  the  hospitable  arms  of  the  Brethren  in  Eastern  Penna.  With 
Brumbaugh’s  words  we  close:  "Let  history  name  another  family 
story  its  equal,  or  consent  to  the  dictum,  the  Eckerlin  family  is  with- 
out parallel  in  the  annals  of  the  world.” 


(from  p.  29  * History  of  The  Church  of  The  Brethren”  by  Foster 
Melvin  Bittinger) 

The  above  Eckerlin  story  is  founded  on  “The  Chronicum  Ephra- 
tense”  by  Agrippa  (1789).  Compare  this  with  the  Eckerlin  Story  as 
found  in^“The  Horn  Papers”  the  first  journal  of  Ja^ob  Horn  going 
back  to  1735.  “The  Horn  Papers”  have  been  discredited  by  a Committee 
of  American  historians.  The  two  Eckerlin  narratives  are  so  at  variance 
in  every  detail  that  they  are  either  two  sets  of  brothers  or  one  must 
be  true  and  the  other  false. 


A.  A.  ROTHS  and  SONS 

"One  of  the  oldest  and  most  reliable  firms  in  Masontown,  W.  Va.” 
GARAGE  and  HOUSEHOLD  APPLIANCES 


A New  kind  of  Community  Store 

CLOVER  FARM  AND  FEDERATED  STORE 

Joe  Carrico,  Manager  Rowlesburg,  W.  Va. 
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The  Cloisters.  Ephrata.  Penna.  Picture  by  A.  Aubrey  Bodine 
through  courtesy  of  The  Baltimore  Sun. 


KINGWOOD  CLEANERS 

Phone  Kingwood  276  Carl  Dulaney,  Prop. 

KINGWOOD,  WEST  VIRGINIA 


KINGWOOD  WHOLESALE  COMPANY 

John  B.  John,  Thomas  A.  John,  and  William  B.  John.  Jr.  Owners 

Established  in  1934  Phone  Kingwood,  W.  Va.  51 
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EPHRATA  CLOISTERS* 


Some  of  the  most  profitable  investigations  in  our  history  still  un- 
explored are  the  American  cult-colonies.  When  we  speak  of  colonies 
we  think  of  the  first  thirteen  political  units.  Within  each  of  these  j 
there  were  a number  of  religious  cults  existing  primarily  for  a spiritual 
expression  of  communal  life.  They  were  exclusive,  often  maintaining 
severe  regulations  which  subjected  each  individual  to  vows  and  rules, 
allowing  no  exception  by  reason  of  rank  or  privilege.  The  communal 
life  centered  in  spiritual  exercises,  the  cultivation  of  the  arts  and  the 
husbandry  of  the  soil.  None  of  these  early  Protestant  cult-colonies 
have  survived  unless  the  Mormons  could  be  classed  as  such.  However, 
stemming  from  them  have  been  many  secular  church  organizations  and 
sectarian  colleges,  the  latter  now  mostly  non-sectarian.  Originally,  the 
cult-colony  included  not  only  the  church  but  the  other  essential  cultural 
elements  together  with  homes,  finding  their  total  independence  on  soil- 
subsistence  wherein  they  acquired  contentment  in  a refined  simplicity  of 
life  and  manners. 

Ephrata  Cloisters  sustained  a self-subsisting  way  of  life  for  up- 
wards of  seventy-five  years.  During  that  period  it  had  but  two  Superiors, 
Conrad  Beisel  and  Peter  Miller.  The  colony  was  composed  of  both 
sexes  living  a segregated  life  in  the  same  community.  The  early  and  i 
mediaeval  church  established  separate  houses,  each  kept  apart  in  their 
respective  communities.  But  where  is  the  precedent  for  a Co-Ed  Mon- 
astery in  which  both  sexes  shared  the  same  spiritual  and  cultural  life, 
shared  property  and  manual  labor,  and  yet  voluntarily  accepted  the  vows 
of  chastity?  Besides  the  monastics  there  were  a few  married  couples — ; 
living  in  separate  houses. 

"The  village  contained  between  thirty  and  forty  buildings,  and 
within  it  there  were  three  places  of  worship.  One  was  called  Sharon,  a 
chapel  adjoining  the  Sister’s  Apartment.  Another  chapel  was  called 
Bethany  which  belonged  exclusively  to  the  Brothers.  To  these  they  re- 
sorted to  worship  every  morning  and  evening,  and  often  in  the  night 
time,  each  in  his  or  her  proper  department.  The  third  was  a common 
church,  and  was  called  Zion.  This  was  on  a summit  of  a hill  about  two 
hundred  yards  from  the  others.  The  brethren  adopted  the  dress  of 

*Full  description  of  belief,  practice,  dress  and  manners  of  the 
Ephrata  Cloister  folk  is  to  be  found  on  pp.  373-401  Vol.  XI  of  “Me- 
moirs of  The  Historical  Society  of  Penna.”  It  was  written  by  the 
Swedish  divine,  the  Rev.  Israel  Acrelius,  who  visited  Ephrata  in 
August  of  1753. 

Whittier  wrote  a poem  entitled  “Hymn  of  The  Dunkers”  with 
the  sub-title  “Kloster  Kedar,  Ephrata,  Penna.  (1738)  Sister  Maria 
Christiana  Sings”. 

^ A story  entitled  “Wilderness  Community — A World  Apart” 
by  Katherine  Scarborough  is  a physical  description  of  Ephrata  Clois- 
ters as  seen  today,  and  how  the  State  of  Penna.  with  the  Historical 
Society  plans  its  restoration.  The  sitory  appeared  in  the  Baltimore 
Sunday  Sun,  March  21st,  1954. 
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the  White  Friars,  with  some  modifications.  All  the  brothers  wore  beards, 
They  cultivated  the  land.  They  had  a grist-mill,  a saw-mill,  an  oil-mill, 
a paper-mill  and  printing  plant.  The  sisters  engaged  in  sewing,  knit- 
ting, weaving  and  baked  the  bread  in  the  separate  outside  ovens. 

"At  first  they  slept  on  board  couches  with  blocks  of  wood  for 

pillows From  their  uncouth  (plain)  dress  and  ascetic  life,  somber 

appearances,  rough  manners  might  have  been  expected,  but  the  facts 
were  to  the  contrary.  A smiling  innocence  and  charming  meekness  were 
said  to  have  graced  their  countenances,  and  a softness  of  tone  and  accent 
added  interest  to  their  conversation.  Their  deportment  was  gentle  and 
obliging.” — Dr.  W.  M.  Fahnestock  (1850) 

Their  common  meal  on  the  Sabbath  was  both  ordinary  and  sacra- 
mental in  character.  It  was  a version  of  the  primitive  Agape.  The  men 
sat  on  one  side  of  a long  table,  and  the  women  on  the  other.  Beneath 
the  table-top,  cut  down  at  a slant,  were  elongated  shelves  in  which  were 
kept  their  books  of  devotion.  Before  and  after  meals  there  were  spiritual 
exercises,  the  singing  of  the  Psalter,  the  rehearsal  of  their  hymns  from 
the  compilation  known  as  "Die  Turtletaube”.  Communion  followed  the 
Agape.  From  early  until  late  on  Saturday  these  celibate  men  and  women 
lived  together  for  the  exalted  purpose  of  mutually  aiding  the  other  in 
the  furtherance  of  the  Christian  life  of  self-denial,  and  the  Praise  of 
God. 

The  six  days  of  the  week  were  given  over  entirely  to  'ora  et  labora’ 
arising  and  retiring  in  concurrence.  The  weaving  of  carpets  was  forbid- 
den, as  this  was  considered  worldly.  They  invented  many  gadgets  one 
of  which  was  a water-clock.  It  was  encased  in  carved,  native  wood.  The 
face  was  ornamented  with  symbolic  and  perhaps  cabalistic  signs.  Several 
years  ago  The  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art  in  New  York  offered  the 
heirs  $7,500.00  for  the  clock.  The  heirs  refused.  Ephrata  Cloisters  is 
now  owned  by  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  which  has  endeavored  to  re- 
store it  to  its  original  state.  It  is  one  of  the  most  visited  shrines  in  the 
Keystone  State. 

"Die  Turtletaube”  (Song  of  The  Lonesome  Turtle  Dove)  has 
been  described  as  the  Cloisters’  most  inspired  work  of  art.  It  is  an  il- 
luminated manuscript  with  marginal  illustrations,  on  each  page  a differ- 
ent pattern.  It  contains  several  hundred  hymns,  most  of  them  original, 
including  the  tunes.  Three  copies  are  extant;  one  at  Ephrata.  another 
in  the  Library  of  the  Pennsylvania  Historical  Society,  and  the  third  in 
the  Library  of  Congress.  The  leather  binding,  the  paper,  the  ink,  the 
writing  of  the  script  and  the  composing  of  the  hymns  and  tunes  were 
created  through  the  talents  of  the  various  brethren.  The  author  has 
examined  the  copies  at  Ephrata  and  Washington  and  the  paper  and  ink 
appear  to  have  retained  their  original  freshness  over  a span  of  two  cen- 
turies. 

The  copy  jealously  guarded  in  the  Library  of  Congress  came  there 
in  an  oblique  way.  When  Benjamin  Franklin  was  Ambassador  to  France, 
Peter  Miller,  then  Superior,  presented  Mr.  Franklin  with  a copy.  He 


requested  Mr.  Franklin  to  exhibit  this  book  to  the  Europeans  in  the  hope 
of  dispelling  them  of  the  fixed  idea  that  "the  American  wilderness  was 
peopled  by  monkeys,  the  vulgar,  the  incorrigibly  ignorant  and  the  prodi- 
gal plunderers."  Mr.  Franklin  was  the  toast  of  Paris  and  was  in  a happy 
position  to  provide  the  French  with  a more  wholesome  and  charitable 
view  of  the  people  in  the  new  world.  "Die  Turtletaube"  attracted  a 
great  deal  of  attention. 

Upon  leaving  France  Mr.  Franklin  sojourned  for  a few  weeks  with 
friends  in  England  by  the  name  of  Wilkes.  Upon  leaving  he  gave  them 
"Die  Turtletaube"  as  a souvenir  of  his  visit.  Not  until  1926  do  we  hear 
again  of  this  copy.  It  was  then  that  the  Wilkes  heirs  decided  to  sell  at 
public  auction  a number  of  valuable  art  objects  in  order  to  replenish 
their  fortune.  "Die  Turtletaube"  was  one  of  the  items  placed  in  the 
auction.  A wealthy  New  York  bibliophile,  Dr.  Graham  Walls,  happened 
to  attend.  Knowing  the  intrinsic  value  of  the  book,  its  beauty  and  rarity, 
he  was  much  excited.  There  were  many  bidders  but  Mr.  Walls  finally 
obtained  it  for  ten  thousand  dollars.  Not  long  afterwards  he  donated 
it  to  the  United  States  Government.  It  is  now  kept  in  a steel  vault  in 
the  Music  Department  of  the  Library  of  Congress.  It  is  considered  one 
of  the  most  valuable  musical  texts  ever  to  originate  in  the  United 
States. 

If  one  were  now  to  visit  the  Ephrata  Cloisters  there  are  sufficient 
vestiges  handed  down  to  visualize  the  way  of  life  of  these  18th  century 
co-ed  celibates.  One  of  the  things  I remember  is  the  low  door  to  be 
found  in  every  room.  Going  from  one  room  to  the  other,  or  leaving  the 
Cloister,  the  shortest  of  stature  must  stoop.  The  doors  were  purposely 
made  low  to  remind  the  monastics  of  humility.  In  1953  the  title  of 

"Conrad  Beisel  was  a good  composer  and  musician,  (he 
wrote  a book  in  German  on  voice  culture.  The  author  saw  it  when 
in  Ephrata  in  1937).  In  composing  sacred  music  he  took  his  style 
from  the  music  of  nature,  and  the  whole,  comprising  several  large 
volumes,  is  founded  on  the  tones  of  the  Aeolian  Harp.  The  singing 
is  the  Aeolian  harp  harmonized.  It  is  very  peculiar  jn  jts  style  and 
concords,  and  in  its  execution.  _ The  tones  issuing  from  the  choir 
imitate  very  soft  instrumental  (chamber)  music,  conveying  a soft- 
ness and  devotion  almost  superhuman  to  the  auditor.  The  music  is 
set  in  four,  six,  and  eight  parts.  All  the  parts,  save  the  bass,  are  led 
and  sung  exclusively  by  females,  the  men  being  confined  to  bass, 
which  is  set  in  two  parts,  the  high  and  low  bass,  the  latter  resembling 
the  deep  tones  of  the  organ,  and  the  first,  in  combination  with  one 
of  the  female  parts,  is  an  excellent  imitation  of  the  concert  horn. 
The  whole  is  sung  in  falsetto  voice,  the  singers  scarcely  opening  their 
mouths  or  moving  their  lips,  which  throws  their  voices  up  to  the  ceil- 
ing, which  is  not  high,  and  the  tones,  which  seem  to  be  more  than 
human,  at  least  so  far  from  common  church  singing,  appear  to  be 
entering  from  above,  and  hovering  (like  angels)  over  the  heads  of 
the  assembly.”  (Dr.  W.  M.  Fahnestock — 1850). 
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"Miss  Pennsylvania”  was  won  by  a bathing  beauty  of  Ephrata.  The 
contest  of  the  Cloister  Nuns  was  of  a different  sort. 

Louis  Agassiz  once  said,  "The  crust  of  our  earth  is  a great  ceme- 
tery where  the  rock  are  tombstones  on  which  the  buried  dead  have  written 
their  own  epitaphs.”  Not  only  at  Dunkard  Bottom  in  Preston  County 
but  in  numerous  other  places  in  America,  underneath  the  foundation  of 
country  clubs  with  bars  and  juke-boxes,  are  to  be  found  the  stones  of 
Zion,  the  Chalice  of  the  Faithful  and  the  Hymns  of  the  Saints.  And 
when  the  Day  of  Resurrection  is  trumpeted  forth,  perhaps  by  such  as 
Gabriel  Eckerlin,  there  will  walk  again  as  pilgrims  through  the  wilder- 
ness a host  of  new-born,  gladdened  people,  the  meek  who  might  someday 
inherit  a new  heaven  and  earth. 

Despite  the  calumny  attached  to  the  Eckerlins  by  Agrippa’s 
"Chronicum”  I prefer  to  remember  them, 

"For  mountains  to  climb, 

For  risks  to  be  run  on  the  crags, 

For  steep  snow-slopes  to  be  crossed, 

For  falling  stones,  and  treacherous  rock, 

For  the  long  hard  fight  to  the  top, 

As  man  goes  lone,  lone  in  the  stern  mountain-world, 

Alone  with  single  strength 

Pitted  alone  against  danger  and  death, 

Alone  with  God  on  God’s  mountain  peaks — 

Ah  God,  for  this  strange  sweet  gladness  of 
danger  Thou  givest, 

For  this  stripping  away  of  disguise  and  convention, 

For  this  facing  alone  with  Thee  of  Reality, 

I thank  Thee,  I thank  Thee.” 

J.  S.  Hoyland 


"FORTY-FOUR  YEARS  OF  THE  LIFE  OF  A HUNTER”  by 

Meshack  Browning  contains  many  highly  exciting  hunting  exper- 
iences enjoyed  by  this  courageous  Maryland  hunter.  It  also  gives 
a very  accuarte  and  appealing  description  of  the  home  life  of  the 
pioneers  in  the  Appalachian  region.  The  book  contains  a brief  his- 
tory of  the  Browning  family,  and  describes  in  detail  many  thril- 
ling hunting  adventures  such  as  stabbing  an  enraged  bear  seven 
times,  killing  a hugh  panther  with  a club,  and  out-fighting  a 
wounded  buck  in  the  icy  Youghiogheny  River.  It  is  now  being  read 
from  coast  to  coast  and  from  Alaska  to  Texas.  The  twelfth  edi- 
tion may  be  obtained  at  $5.00  per  copy,  postpaid,  by  writing: 

R.  GETTY  BROWNING 

1012  Harvey  St.  — Raleigh,  N.  C. 
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EPHRAT/E  Suntptihus  Sodetatk:  1754 


NOTE  ON  PICTURE  OF  OPPOSITE  PAGE: 

Title-page  and  Hymn  from  one  of  the  Ephrata  hymn  books 
printed  by  hand  by  members  of  the  Ephrata  Cloisters.  Note  the  orn- 
ate illustration  between  the  musical  staff  and  the  lines  of  the  first 
verse.  This  teas  obtained  through  the  courtesy  of  Rev.  Austin  Cooyer 
of  Berlin,  Penna,  who  states  that  this  hymn  hook  was  used  in  the 
Stoney  Creek  Church  Somerset  Co.,  Penna. 


The  original  log  cabin  home  of  Meshach  Browning,  the  most 
famous  hunter  of  the  Allegheny  Mountains.  It  was  situated  along  a 
stream  known  as  Sang  Run.  named  for  the  herb-root  Gin  Seng.  No- 
tice the  remains  of  his  grist  mill  in  the  foreground.  Standing  on  one 
of  the  burrs  is  Nathan  Browning;  seated  back  of  him  is  one  of  liis 
daughters.  Nathan  was  a grandson  of  Meshach.  This  location  is  but 
less  than  a mile  from  where  Sang  Run  empties  into  the  Youngliio- 
gheny  River.  On  the  present  site  lives  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  Browning. 
The  picture  is  through  the  courtesy  of  Miss  Nell  Browning . her  sisters 
Miss  Margaret,  and  Mrs.  Patrick  Garrett  of  Deer  Park,  Md. 
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Square  Dance  at  the  Browning  Fishing  Camp.  The  Browning 
Fiddlers  are  shown  standing  in  a wagon  playing  for  a Square  Dance 
late  summer  of  1904.  The  picture  was  taken  by  George  Kerins.  Jim, 
his  brother,  is  in  the  dancing  group.  Picture  through  the  courtesy 
of  Mrs.  Lucy  Codd'mgton  Browning,  Terra  Alta,  W.  Va. 
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THE  BROWNING  FIDDLERS 

Taken  by  George  Kerins  of  Oakland,  Md.  in  1904  on  The  Cheat 
||  River  where  the  Brownings  with  their  families  and  relatives  made  their 
| annual  fishing  encampment  near  Erwin,  W.  Va. 

| Seated  from  left  to  right: 

Stephen  Browning,  Ralph  Browning,  John  F.  Browning,  and  Tot 
Kimmel. 

| Standing  from  left  to  right: 

Charles  Fichtner,  Thomas  Browning,  Dr.  M.  L.  Fichtner. 

In  the  left  background  with  arm  resting  on  the  rump  of  a black 
horse  is  Ezra  Benson,  the  famous  gunsmith.  The  Fichtners  were  first 
cousins  to  the  Brownings.  All  the  Brownings  shown  here  were  sons  of 
I John  L.  son  of  Meschach. 

"On  one  occasion  there  were  fifty-four  in  the  party.  A Methodist 
| preacher  by  the  name  of  Rev.  Warden  caught  a land-locked  salmon 
I twenty  three  inches  long.  Preaching  services  were  held  at  the  Camp  on 
Sunday  at  ten  o’clock  in  the  morning.  People  attended  from  all  sections 
of  the  Cheat  Mountain.  After  the  service  was  over  and  the  people  had 
| returned  homeward  our  party  ate  a whole  barbecued  mutton.”  (from  the 
1 recollections  of  Benjamin  F.  Browning  of  Terra  Alta,  W.  Va.) 

Picture  through  the  courtesy  of  Mrs . Lucy  Codding  ton  Brown- 
ing, Terra  Alta,  Wm  Va . 
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FOOTPRINTS  FROM  THE  MOUNTAINS  OF 
WESTERN  MARYLAND* 

by 

WILLIAM  KILGOUR 


It  was  in  the  summer  of  1858  that  I made  my  first  visit  to  this 
charming  and  picturesque  section  of  the  state,  of  which  the  late  Nath- 
aniel Parker  Willis,  author  and  poet,  after  spending  some  days  in  viewing 
the  prismatc  splendors  of  its  vast  and  varied  scenery;  the  bold,  marvel- 
ous and  majestic  grandeur  of  its  towering  and  seemingly  endless  chain 
of  mountains;  the  wild  and  rugged  beauty  of  its  tortuous  ravines,  ram- 
bling over  and  along  the  poetic  glades  whose  voluptuous  beauty  is  ever 
heightened  and  softened  by  the  melodies  of  forest  and  stream,  said,  in 
one  of  his  famous  "Rural  Sketches:”  "It  is  the  Switzerland  of  America,” 
which  expression  was  further  emphasized  by  Bancroft,  the  historian,  who 
was  traveling  with  him  at  the  time,  when  he  wrote:  "Aside  from  its  life- 
giving  properties,  its  magnificent  sport  of  forest  and  stream,  its  har- 
monious blending  of  mountain  streams  and  wilderness  rendered  it  the 
most  enchanting  piece  of  country  on  which  my  eyes  ever  rested,  and  it 
strikes  me  that  to  those  who  are  fond  of  the  beautiful  in  nature,  if  must 
be  a paradise  on  earth.” 

My  visit  was  at  the  suggestion  of  an  old  hunter.  I was  at  that 
time  reading  law  in  a big  city.  The  weather  was  intolerably  warm,  the 
thermometer  ranging  from  90  to  100  degrees  through  the  night.  He 
informed  me  that  anywhere  in  the  glades  or  along  the  tablelands  of  this 
portion  of  the  Alleghenies,  it  mattered  not  how  intense  the  heat  elsewhere, 
one  could  always  sleep  delightfully  under  a quilt  and  blanket  at  night 
and  enjoy  a delightful  breeze  du  mg  the  day.  That  though  this  section  was 
but  sparsely  settled,  yet  I could  find  the  best  milk,  butter  and  mut- 

*This  story  was  first  published  in  “The  Royal  Blue**  Vol.  VI 
No.  12,  a magazine  of  The  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad.  Mr.  Stanton 
of  the  Public  Relations  Dept,  of  the  B & O has  given  us  permission  to 
reprint  this  story.  Col.  Kilgour  was  a lawyer  who  in  later  years  wrote 
articles  describing  his  numerous  jaunts  into  the  Allegheny  Mountains. 

His  home  was  in  Rockville,  Md.  with  offices  in  Baltimore.  He  was  a 
close  friend  of  the  late  Richard  Thomas  Browning  of  Oakland,  Md.  He 
preferred  the  month  of  October  for  his  visits  here.  He  frequently 
stayed  at  Kepner’s  in  Oakland,  Md.  and  on  occasion  would  bring  Mary, 
his  daughter.  Margaret  Browning,  daughter  of  Richard  Thomas  re- 
members Mary’s  narration  of  Ghost  Stories.  Col.  Kilgore  wore  his  hair 
in  curls  down  to  his  shoulders.  He  was  six  feet  in  height,  slender,  and 
made  a handsome  appearance.  He  spoke  many  languages;  was  a 
graduate  of  Calvert  School  in  Baltimore.  His  visits  to  the  Alleghenies 
commenced  in  1858,  the  year  he  met  Meschach  Browning,  and  contin- 
ued almost  to  1900. 
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ton  that  the  world  ever  produ  ed,  with  plenty  of  other  good  and  inviting 
dishes.  That  the  mountain  streams  and  those  flowing  through  the  glades 
were  f lied  with  delicious  trout,  affording  rare  pleasure  for  those  who 
loved  such  sport.  That  I wou!d  find  the  atmosphere  bracing  and  invigor- 
ating, imparting  such  an  appetite  as  would  enable  me  to  eat  anything 
placed  before  me  and  at  the  same  time  enjoy  it. 

These  frank  and  cheerful  assurances  made  such  an  impression 
that  I determined  I wo  . Id  at  on  e turn  my  back  /upon  the  glare  and  heat 
of  the  city  and  take  an  ou.ing  in  this  favored  region. 

Accordingly,  my  traps  were  packed,  and  I felt  a sort  of  proprie- 
torship as  I entered  the  train  of  the  Baltimore  6C  Ohio  Railroad,  which 
was  the  first  railroad  to  demonstrate  the  possibilities  of  mountain  pene- 
tration, and  proceeded  on  my  outing. 

So  great  was  the  change,  so  novel  and  charming  were  the  sur- 
roundings at  this,  my  objective  point,  Oakland,  that  my  stay  was  pro- 
longed for  several  weeks,  and  even  now,  in  the  evening  of  my  life,  the 
recollections  of  these  glad  hours  in  this  then  virgin  country  come  steal- 
ing o’er  me  like  the  memories  of  lost  mus  e. 

During  the  many  intervening  years  I have  seldom  failed  to  make 
a pilgrimage  thither  in  the  summer  or  fall,  remaining  from  one  to  two 
months.  At  that  period  Oakland  had  hardly  risen  to  the  dignity  of  a vil- 
lage. The  place  of  prominence  was  the  historic  Glades  Hotel,  the  first 
high-grade  hotel  established  in  the  mountains  between  Baltimore  and 
Wheeling,  owned  and  conducted  by  the  late  John  Daily,  which  as  the 
years  went  by  bee  .me  popular  with  the  summer  tourists  from  all  parts  of 
the  country,  especially  with  those  who  came  to  enjoy  hunting  and  fish- 
ing. 

The  most  popular  place  of  resort  was  a small  frame  building  where 
’’Mountain  Dew"  was  dispensed;  here  the  old  mountaineers  would  con- 
gregate every  Saturday  evening  and  have  a jolly  good  time  until  the 
small  hours  of  the  succeeding  morn. 

True,  the  march  of  civilization  for  a number  of  years,  like  the 
waves  of  the  ocean  beating  against  its  shores,  has  made  many  inroads  up- 
on its  rough  and  primitive  beauties,  still  there  is  much,  very  much,  left 
that  is  grand,  poetic,  romantic  and  untamed  to  render  it  attractive  be- 
yond the  tongue  to  syllable  or  language  to  depict. 

The  thousands  of  glade  meadows,  the  Big  and  Little  Yough 
rivers,  Sang  Run,  Deep  Creek,  Cherry  Meadow  Creek,  Swallow  Falls, 
Muddy  Creek  Falls,  Hoye  Run  and  Herrington  Creek,  have  all  become 
historic  because  of  the  fine  trout  that  live  in  their  waters.  On  Herring- 
ton Creek  the  finest  hatching  stream  known  to  exist  in  the  mountains, 
was  located  the  first  fish  lake  of  any  pretentions  and  was  constructed  un- 
der the  direction  of  the  late  John  W.  Garrett,  ex-President  of  the  Balti- 
more 6c  Ohio  Railroad  Co. 

The  popularity  of  these  streams  among  fishermen  has  never 
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waned,  even  unto  this  day;  as  during  the  season  just  closed  numerous 
fishing  encampments  from  the  adjoining  states  were  to  be  seen  at  favor- 
ite points  all  along  these  streams,  and  although  the  weather  has  continued 
unfavorable  and  the  waters  high,  the  catch  is  remarkably  fine.  Swallow 
Falls  and  Muddy  Creek  Falls  are  probably  the  two  most  prominent 
places,  not  only  with  the  anglers,  but  large  pleasure  excursions  from 
D er  Park,  Mt.  Lake  Park  and  Oakland  who  go  to  spend  the  day  and 
view  the  gorgeous  and  picturesque  scenery  by  which  they  are  surrounded. 

Bass  fishing,  which  will  be  in  its  bloom  during  the  month  of  Oc- 
tober, offers  rare  inducement  to  the  expert  redman,  who  to  be  successful 
must  wade  the  middle  of  the  streams  for  miles  with  the  water  often  up 
to  his  armpits,  and  whilst  the  labor  is  somewhat  heavy  he  seldom  fails  to 
be  amply  remunerated.  Many  of  the  old  fishermen  from  the  mountains 
wade  during  the  day  and  night,  showing  no  apparent  fatigue. 

I cannot  refrain  from  giving  an  imperfect  and  short  sketch  of  one 
of  the  most  spirited  and  unique  fishing  outings  ever  planned  in  this  com- 
munity. It  was  a reunion  of  the  immediate  relatives  and  friends  of  the 
Browning  family  in  a week’s  fishing  and  hunting  expedition  on  the 
banks  of  the  wild  and  historic  Cheat  River.  The  Brownings,  nine  in 
number,  eight  grandsons  and  one  great-grandson  of  Meshach  Browning 
the  pioneer  hunter  and  Nimrod  of  Western  Maryland  (whose  autobio- 
graphy, entitled  "Fourty-four  years  of  the  life  of  a hunter,”  has  a place 
on  the  choice  shelf  of  the  libraries  of  those  who  are  fond  of  outdoor 
sports),  all  of  whom  inherited  his  love  of  nature,  the  chase,  hunt  and 
camp  fires,  and  were  never  so  happy  as  when  roaming  over  field,  forest 
or  along  the  streams.  It  was  my  privilege  to  be  in  company  with  this  dis- 
tinguished author  and  hunter  when  his  photograph  was  taken  for  the 
frontispiece  to  his  work,  and  as  I listened  to  some  of  his  thrilling  narra- 
tives of  some  of  his  desperate  hand-to-hand  encounters,  the  forty  and 
odd  years  spent  in  a wilderness  of  solitude  and  danger,  then  aged,  bent 
and  battered  by  the  storms  of  forty  and  odd  years,  he  reminded  me  of 
some  mighty  giant  taking  a rest  after  the  fury  of  a prolonged  and  des- 
perate battle. 

The  morning  was  bright  and  young  when  a large  two-horse  wa- 
gon was  loaded  with  provisions,  and  six  covered  wagons  drawn  by  twelve 
handsome  horses,  furnished  transportation  for  the  merry  crowd.  The 
middle  wagon  was  well  arranged  with  seats  and  rolling  curtains,  in  which 
was  the  renowned  Browning  Orchestra,  six  brothers  with  their  fine 
violins  and  who  started  the  march  by  playing  "Arkansas  Traveler.”  Six 
violins  in  the  hands  of  six  brothers,  as  artistic  players  as  ever  drew  a bow. 

It  was  1:00  p.  m.  when  the  point  of  destination  was  reached. 
Flere  two  large  tents  were  pitched,  one  a music  and  assembly  hall  and 
the  o^her  a dining  room,  in  which  was  spread  a splendid  dinner,  much 
enjoyed  by  a hungry  but  happy  company. 

After  dinner  the  large  covered  wagons  and  the  smaller  tents  were 
arranged  as  sleeping  apartments.  All  was  now  done  and  the  arrange- 
ments completed  for  a week’s  stay.  Soon  the  evening  sun  began  to  sink 
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behind  the  gigantic  mountains  and  the  evening  shadows  stretched  far 
and  wide  along  the  beautiful  little  valley.  The  rippling  waters  of  the  old 
river  seemed  to  babbie  a welcome  that  was  caught  by  all. 

For  a whole  week  the  camp  fires  burned  and  every  evening  around 
the  blazing  torches  the  six  brothers  with  their  violins,  from  which  came 
the  sweet  music  that  swelled  the  breezes  of  the  mountain  crags  and  de- 
lighted the  crowds  of  people  that  gathered  in  from  Rowlesburg,  Aurora 
and  the  surrounding  country.  On  Thursday  evening  the  crowd  was  un- 
usually large,  when  it  was  proposed  that  a concert  be  given  on  the  water. 
Accordingly  the  boats  were  all  filled  and  rowed  to  the  middle  of  the 
river  and  anchored  and  the  concert  there  lasted  for  an  hour  or  more? 
On  Friday  evening  Stephen,  John  F.  and  Abel  Browning  were  rowed 
out  to  the  middle  of  the  river,  where  they  played  "Kelly  on  the  Lake,” 
the  pathetic  story  of  the  history  of  the  piece  having  been  told,  prepared 
those  seated  on  the  shore  for  its  best  appreciation  and  made  it  hard  for 
them  to  restrain  the  tears  that  were  wont  to  flow. 

On  Saturday  morning  the  tents  were  folded  and  the  party,  like 
the  Arabs,  "stole  silently  away.”  Resting  at  Arnmore,  the  beautiful 
country  home  of  William  Browning,  the  memories  which  cluster  round 
the  dead  embers  of  the  camp  fires  fall  over  me  as  softly  and  sweetly  as  a 
young  girl’s  first  dream  of  love;  with  the  unceasing  music  of  the  waters 
of  the  Cheat;  with  the  mesmeric  grandeur  and  mellow  splendors  en- 
veloping everything  near  and  far,  recall  the  lines  of  the  poet: 

"There’s  a dance  of  leaves  in  the  aspen  bower, 

There’s  a titter  of  winds  in  the  beechen  tree, 

There’s  a smile  on  the  fruit  and  a smile  of  the  flower. 

And  a laugh  from  the  brook  that  runs  to  the  sea.” 


In  continuous  operation  for  one-hundred  and  thirty  years 

ENGLEHART  WOOLEN  MILLS 
— Retails  and  Wholesale  — Samples  sent  on  Request  — 
— Mail  Orders  Filled  Promptly  — 

Write  - Jack  Larkey,  Albright,  W.  Va. 
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A map  of  Preston  County,.  Surveyed  and  Drawn  by  John 
Wood  in  1821.  This  reduced  from  a photostat  copy  owned  by  R.  Doyne 
Halbritter,  and  used  with  his  permission.  This  and  the  other  engrav- 
ings made  by  Mr.  Francis  R.  Torrington  (Cumberland  Engraving) 
Cumberland,  Md. 


IN  MEMORIAM 


John  Giuliani  1901  - 1948 


Popular  Prestonian  throughout  his  useful  and  Public-Spirited 
Career,  "who  gained  the  respect  of  his  fellowmen,  and  left  the  world 
better  than  he  found  it.  Always  looked  for  the  best  in  others  and 
gave  the  best  he  had,  whose  memory  is  a benediction.”  (The  quot- 
ation is  the  epitaph  on  a Memorial  Stone  erected  by  the  citizens  of 
Preston  County  by  the  side  of  his  store.) 

Giulian’s  Store  is  located  at  a beautiful  crossroad  near  the 
community  of  Bretz.  It  is  a gathering-place,  as  in  olden  times,  for 
people  from  many  sections  of  the  county.  The  Store  is  now  operated 
by  John’s  wife,  Rosa,  and  sons.  It  was  founded  in  1925.  The  Family 
made  provisions  for  the  publication  of  this  "IN  MEMORIAM”. 
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CHILDHOOD  MEMORIES  OF  KINGWOOD ,t  W.  VA. 

(Aunt  Tay’s  Story) 

by 

LILLIAN  BYRNE  SINCELL* 

"Your  folks  an’  my  folks  used  to  be  together; 

Used  to  visit  back  and  forth  an’  talk  about  the  weather; 

Used  to  go  an’  sit  o'  nights  when  the  kids  was  ailin’; 

Used  to  sign  a note,  sometimes,  when  luck  was  failin’. 

But  your  folks  an’  my  folks  have  gone  away  together, 

Where  there  ain’t  no  sufferin’,  or  debts,  or  stormy  weather; 

So  you  an’  me,  jest  left  alone,  must  all  the  more  send  greetin’, 

An’  be  a-takin’  heart,  becuz,  soon  now,  we’ll  all  be  meetinY’ 

— Isa  W.  Monroe 

Our  friend  Isa  Monroe’s  passing  away  reminds  us  that  few  of  the 
[ old  folks  at  home  are  left.  Isa’s  poem  recalls  my  girlhood  in  Kingwood, 
W.  Va. 

I can  recall  my  grandparents  speaking  of  the  Wilderness  when 
the  first  settlers  moved  into  the  Kingwood  District  and  Preston  County 
shortly  after  the  Revolutionary  War.  The  pure  and  abundant  water,  the 
fertile  soil,  the  massive  trees  afforded  ideal  conditions  for  a new  start  in 
a new  world.  These  first  settlers,  our  ancestors,  became  so  busy  that 
very  little  was  recorded  of  their  enterprise  and  adventures.  But  some  of 
the  things  were  remembered  by  our  grandsires,  and  passed  on  to  us 
which  we  too  often  have  a vague  memory.  ^ ole 

- ■ > 

tConrad  Sheetz.  Jacob  Funk,  and  a man  by  the  name  of  Steele, 
in  1807  built  houses  upon  the  site  of  Kingwood  and  named  the  place 
Kingwood,  from  the  grove  of  large  and  stately  trees  which  stood  round 
an  emigrant  camping-place,  where  the  Court  House  now  .stands.- 
This  body  of  timber  was  known  by  the  emigrants  as  the  ‘King-Wood’, 
or  grove  of  King-trees.’  “ ("Hist,  of  Preston  Co.**  Si  T.  Wiley  p.  50) 
Kingwood  might  well  have  had  as  its  reason  for  origin  a place 
of  shade  trees,  in  contradistinction  to  Dunkard  Bottm  which  had  no 
trees — and  during  the  open  season  of  the  year  when  pioneers  were 
pushing  westward  through  the  mountains  a place  of  shade  was  most 
desirable  when  resting  along  the  route. 

♦Lillian  Byrne  Sineell  was  born  March  15,  1871  in  Kingwood. 

W.  Va.  She  was  the  daughter  of  David  Young  Morris  and  Eleanor  nee 
Byrne.  David  Young  Morris  enlisted  when  15  years  old  in  the  Union 
Army,  serving  in  the  14th  W.  Va.  Infantry.  He  was  attached  to  the 
staff  of  General  Rutherford  B.  Hayes  as  a personal  servant  and 
despatch-hearer.  (Hayes  later  became  President  of  the  U.  S.l  Eleanor 
was  the  daughter  of  John  P.  Byrne  and  Mary  Ann  nee  Rav.  Mary  Ann 
was  the  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Patrick* Rav  who  came  originally 
from  the  Isle  of  Wight  off  the  coast  of  England.  She  had  a brother 
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The  Indians  who  once  lived  in  this  part  of  the  Wilderness  had, 
by  the  advent  of  the  first  white  settlers,  abandoned  it.  Only  occasion- 
ally a few  small  parties  were  reported  passing  over  the  Great  Warrior 
Path.  At  first  they  were  kind  and  friendly.  But  the  white  man,  dis- 
regarding the  land-rights  of  the  Indians,  unjustly  deprived  them  of 
their  heritage.  Through  greed,  bad  treaties  and  rum  the  Indians  became 
our  mortal  foes. 

In  1818  the  Court  was  organized  in  Kingwood  and  Preston 
County  was  sliced  off  from  Monongalia  County.  Major  Charles  Byrne, 
my  great-grandfather,  was  appointed  clerk.  As  early  as  1811  our  village 
had  been  started.  Logs  had  been  hewn  and  homes  were  built.  Neigh- 
bors came  for  miles  around,  each  helping  the  other  to  'raise  the  roof’. 
One  of  the  early  homes  in  Kingwood  was  that  of  Major  Charles  Patrick 
Byrne  and  his  son  John  Peyton  Byrne,  the  latter  my  grandfather.  This 
house  was  located  just  below  the  present  Kingwood  Cemetery.  The 
Major  having  much  land  gave  the  cemetery  ground  to  the  village. 

Another  early  comer  was  the  Royce  family,  a very  progressive 
folk.  Sadness  entered  their  home,  taking  several  members  to  the  cem- 
etery because  of  a malignant  disease.  All  we  have  to  remind  us  of  them 
is  a high  white  monument  in  the  Kingwood  Cemetery  with  pictures  of 
the  family  embedded  in  the  monument  covered  with  glass. 

Then  there  were  the  Dollivers.  Rev.  Dolliver  travelled  many 
near-by  places  to  preach.  He  journeyed  by  horseback  with  his  saddle- 
bags full  of  sermons  so  he  could  select  one  suitable  for  the  occasion. 

Joseph,  an  apothecary  in  Wheeling.  Another  brother  was  taken  captive 
by  the  Indians  at  the  time  of  the  siege  of  Font  Henry.  Upon  returning 
in  later  years  his  mother  did  nolt  recognize  him.  Mrs.  Ray  and  Mrs. 
Zane  were  close  friends.  Mary  Ann  often  heard  them  talk  about  the 
seige  of  Fort  Henry  in  1782  when  Betty  Zane,  the  daughter  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Ebenezer  Zane,  ran  from  the  fort  under  Indian  fire  and 
after  getting  ammunition  from  their  house  returned  safely  with  it 
wrapped  in  her  apron.  When  Lafayette  visited  Wheeling  in  1825  the 
prominent  citizens  tendereed  him  a banquet.  The  women  prepared  the 
banquet  and  decorations  in  a large  hall  bringing  their  own  silver 
wTare,  dishes  and  foods.  Mary  Ann  remembered  taking  a covered  dish 
to  <the  banqueting  hall.  Mary  Ann  'died  in  1908  in  Kingwood,  W.  Va. 

John  Peyton  Byrne  was  the  son  of  Charles,  the  first  clerk  of  Preslt on 
County.  Charles  was  fthe  son  of  Samuel,  and  Samuel  was  the  son  of 
George  who  came  from  Ireland  in  the  first  half  of  the  18th  century. 

Lillian  Byrne,  Ithe  author  of  these  reminiscences,  was  married  to 
Benjamin  Sincell,  Publisher  of  THE  REPUBLICAN,  Oakland,  Md. 
Since  her  marriage  Mrs.  Sincell  has  been  a resident  of  Oakland  where 
along  with  her  happy  and  large  household  she  has  occupied  a promin- 
ent position  in  the  church  and  community.  Impressed  by  the  mountain 
scenery  she  has  spent  much  of  her  leisure  in  painting  landscapes. 

Of  recent  years  she  has  been  confined  to  her  home  with  arthritis.  In 
a cheerful  vein  she  has,  with  patience  and  difficulty,  taken  up  her 
pen,  wherewith  she  trails  backward  to  childhood  into  the  pleasant 
village  of  Kingwood,  W.  Va. 
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Prentice*,  his  son,  I believe,  graduated  the  same  year  as  Junior  W.  G. 
Brown  from  the  University  of  W.  Va.  and  were  great  friends.  All  of 
the  family  were  cultured  folks,  and  fitted  well  into  the  town  of  King- 
wood  in  those  days.  And  there  was  Israel  Baldwin  who  lived  on  the 
outskirts. 

David  Trowbridge,  one  of  my  paternal  grandfathers,  a Methodist 
minister  for  sixty  years,  also  a farmer,  lived  on  Green’s  Run;  also 
Reuben  Morris  who  married  his  daughter  Margaret.  Reuben  was  a mill- 
wright, a stone-mason  and  a surveyor.  The  story  is  told  that  David 
Trowbridge  was  to  preach  on  a Sunday.  Getting  on  his  horse  he  pro- 
ceeded to  a stream  where  the  horse  balked.  David  could  not  budge  him 
after  a long  strenuous  pushing  and  shoving.  Finally  he  said  to  the  horse: 
"You  go  to  ! I am  going  to  preach”. 

Kingwood  was  called  the  "Aristocratic  Town”.  It  was  the  only 
chartered  town  at  the  time  the  County  was  organized,  and  had  the  first 
post  office  in  the  County.  The  County  was  organized  in  the  Tavern  of 
Col.  William  P.  Price,  which  later  was  the  house  of  Katie  Kemble.  In 
1853  the  town  was  incorporated.  Waitman  T.  Willey,  an  uncle,  and 
Senator  Dilly  of  Morgantown  proved  very  helpful  to  the  community  in 
its  formative  years. 

In  November  1865  the  National  Bank  of  Kingwood  was  organ- 
ized. It  remained  in  existence  until  the  years  of  depression  in  the  early 
thirties.  The  men  who  made  this  possible  were  James  C.  McGrew,  William 
G.  Brown,  John  S.  Murdock,  C.  M.  Bishop,  Martin  Shaffer,  Francis  Heer- 
mans,  and  others.  A few  years  later  my  father  David  Young  Morris  be- 
came a member  of  the  Board  of  Directors. 

Many  of  our  first  judges  came  from  Monongalia  and  Braxton 
counties.  Judge  John  Brandon  from  Buckhannon  held  court  here  for 
many  years.  Others  were  Judge  Edward  C.  Bunker,  Judge  Hoke,  Judge 
Neil  J.  Fortney  and  Judge  Hawthorn.  Judge  Hawthorn  married  Kate 
Godwin,  daughter  of  Capt.  Godwin.  Three  of  their  daughters  married 
judges.  Judge  Fortney  married  Alice,  and  Judge  Brady’s  wife  was  Tina 
Godwin.  Judge  Hawthorn  left  Kingwood,  going  west  where  he  became 
Judge  in  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Hon.  C.  W.  Bishop,  another  uncle,  who  had  lived  in  Kingwood 
all  his  life  and  served  as  State  Senator,  President  of  County  Court,  and 
Mayor  of  Kingwood,  while  serving  as  State  Senator  West  Virginia  con- 
tracted an  illegal  debt,  that  is,  the  new  state  under  law  could  not  con- 
tract a debt.  Mr.  Bishop  paid  the  amount  from  his  own  funds,  thus  re- 
lieving the  State  of  its  financial  embarrassment.  He  was  later  refunded 
the  whole  amount. 

John  Barton  Payne,  just  starting  in  law,  came  to  Kingwood  from 
♦Prentice  was  Jonathan  P.  Dolliver.  In  the  State  House  in 
Iowa  a large  bronze  statue  of  Senator  Dolliver  is  to  be  seen  in  the 
most  conspicuous  place.  Imprinted  at  the  base  are  these  words : 
“Iowa’s  Most  Distinguished  Citizen". 
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Richmond,  Virginia.  He  married  an  adopted  daughter  of  Judge  Bunker, 
but  soon  left  to  become  a judge  in  a western  city.  The  wedding  took 
place  about  1875  at  the  lovely  home  of  Major  James  C.  McGrew  in  the 
presence  of  many  guests  from  distant  places.  A wedding  breakfast  was 
served  at  six  in  the  morning  after  which  the  carriage,  highly  decorated, 
made  its  way  ten  miles  to  Tunnelton  where  the  happy  couple  entrained 
for  the  west.  John  Barton  Payne  is  best  remembered  as  the  Founder  of 
The  American  Red  Cross.  He  went  to  Japan  where  he  personally  as- 
sisted in  aiding  the  people  following  one  of  their  catastrophic  earth- 
quakes. In  later  years  he  returned  to  Kingwood,  and  during  this  visit 
spoke  to  large  audiences  both  in  Kingwood  and  at  The  Chautauqua  at 
Mountain  Lake  Park,  Maryland,  the  latter  then  a famous  summer 
resort.  He  was  a very  dignified  gentleman,  and  one  of  my  treasured 
friends.  Mr.  Payne  prior  to  his  marriage  boarded  at  the  home  of  Judge 
Bunker,  whose  wife  was  a Hagans  and  who  was  also  a sister  of  Mrs.  James 
C.  McGrew.  While  boarding  at  Judge  Bunker’s  Mr.  Payne  met  the 
adopted  daughter,  who  later  became  his  wife.  Her  first  name  was 
Katherine. 

Our  lawyers  found  the  Kingwood  girls  to  their  liking.  They  made 
them  good  and  successful  wives.  Patrick  J.  Crogan,  if  ever  an  honest 
man  lived,  married  a Kingwood  girl,  Ella  Fawcett,  daughter  of  Daniel 
Fawcett.  They  had  excellent  care  in  their  declining  years  from  Mrs. 
Crogan’s  sisters,  Miss  Mamie  Fawcett  and  Mrs.  Bessie  Shaffer.  Both 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Crogan  have  been  called  home  and  are  greatly  missed. 

Governor  Gus  Conley  was  born  and  reared  near  Kingwood  where 
he  attended  school.  He  made  an  excellent  governor.  His  wife  was 
Callie  Martin  C>f  Kingwood.  Judge  Hughes  was  aur  efficient  servant 
for  a number  of  years.  His  wife  was  formerly  a Miss  Jackson.  After 
his  death  Charles  P.  Wilhelm  succeeded  him,  who  in  turn,  after  ten 
successful  years,  was  succeeded  by  the  present  incumbent,  the  Hon. 
Melyip  C.  Snyder,  a former  congressman  from  this  District. 

- Senator  William  Mercer  O.  Dawson*,  a Republican  newspaper- 
man, became  a governor  of  West  Virginia.  Senator  Dawson  was  born 
in  Bloomington,  Garrett  County,  Maryland  buf  came  early  to  Preston 
County  where  he  was  an  apprentice  of  the  cooper’s  trade  under  John 
P.  Jones  of' Terra  Alta.  ••  >••••■*  *|Jt 

, Congressman  William  G.  Brown  and  his  brother  Thomas  were 
lawyers.  These,  together  with  the  Browns  of  Fairfax  Mariof,  were 
large,  popular,  useful  families,  taking  leading  part  in  the  political  af- 

:¥m  ..  *$pv.  Dawson  became  Editor  of  the  Preston  Co.  Journal.  He 

w^s,  responsible,  for  the  publication  of  Wiley’s  ‘‘Hist,  of  Preston  Co.” 
Held  the  top  positions  in  his  party.  He  excelled  a sas  a teacher,  editor, 
political  leader  and  legislator.  His  bast  work  in  legislation  had  to  do 
with  tax  reform.  Gov.  DaWspri  died  in  1914  and  was  buried  from  the 
Presbyterian  . Church  in  Kingwood.  His  widow  married  Judge  Miller 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  W.  Ya. 
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fairs  from  one  generation  to  the  next.  Edward  Elliott  and  Enos  K.  Lantz 
were  young  townsmen  wHo  became  lawyers.  THe  latter  two  gentlemen 
left  for  the  western  country  where  they  became  prominent. 

The  burning  of  the  Court  House  in  1869  destroyed  all  the  records 
that  had  accumulated  during  the  previous  fifty  years.  These  were  ir- 
replaceable, and  thus  the  more  detailed  account  of  the  origins  of  Pres- 
ton, its  communities  and  families,  will  always  be  minus  important  data. 
A man  by  the  name  of  Elihu  Gregg  set  fire  to  the  Court  House  through 
the  motive  of  vengeance.  He  was  caught,  tried  several  times,  finally 
sentenced  to  be  hanged.  But  he,  with  two  other  prisoners  broke  out  of 
the  jail  through  a tunnel  they  had  excavated.  After  eight  years  Gregg, 
now  an  old  man,  was  found  to  be  living  in  Greene  County,  Pa.  He  was 
brought  back  for  trial.  The  Governor  granted  him  an  unconditional 
pardon.  The  people  of  Kingwood  have  never  been  reconciled  to  this 
miscarriage  of  justice. 

The  Civil  War,  while  fought  a few  years  before  my  arrival,  was 
talked  of  so  much  that  it  always  gave  me  a thrill  to  hear  of  the  battles, 
and  that  the  War,  both  politically  and  militarily,  was  fought  on  Preston 
County  soil.  In  1863  the  Confederates  under  General  Jones,  passed 
through  the  County.  There  were  skirmishes,  but  the  Federals  were  too 
few  in  number  to  make  much  resistance.  Along  the  northwestern  turn- 
pike and  the  B Qc  O the  most  damage  was  done  by  the  invader.  The 
Federals  also  passed  through  Kingwood  that  same  year  on  their  way  to 
Morgantown.  The  townspeople  were  warned  in  advance,  and  so  hid 
their  silver  and  slaves.  The  stock  on  adjacent  farms  was  taken  into 
thickets. 

Other  early  families  included:  Van  Kirks,  Postens,  Ravenscrofts, 
Rhodeheavers,  Allens,  Spahrs,  Siglers,  and  Potters. 

In  1788  a party  of  Indians  said  to  consist  of  six  Mingo  warriors 
and  a Shawnee  made  a foray  from  the  Ohio  into  Preston  for  the  pur- 
pose of  killing  David  Morgan  who  had  slain  two  Indians  along  the  Mon- 
ongahela  River  between  Morgantown  and  Fairmont.  The  Indians  took 
Green’s  Run  for  Morgan’s  Run.  Here  the  Indians  found  Daniel  Lewis 
splitting  rails.  They  killed  him,  took  his  gun,  then  went  down  to  Green’s 
house.  I remember  the  old  log  "Fairy  House”  near  the  ford  on  Cheat 
River.  The  Indians  also  killed  Mr.  Green  and  the  new-born  infant,  the 
latter  was  brained  against  a tree.  Mrs.  Green  and  the  two  older  daught- 
ers were  captured.  The  third  daughter,  Sarah,  attempting  to  escape, 
was  shot  through  the  arm.  It  went  limp.  She  had  sufficient  presence  of 
mind  to  drop  into  a depression  where  she  was  concealed  by  the  bushes. 
After  the  Indians  had  gone  she  arose,  and  soon  attracted  attention  of 
people  on  the.  other  side  of  the  river.  This  daughter,  Sarah,  married 
Joseph  Friend,  a member  of  the  first  family  to  settle  in  Garrett  County^ 
Md.  A year  or  two  later  Mrs.  Green  and  her  two  daughters  were  re- 
leased, and  they  returned  to  Preston  County.  Mrs.  Green  married  a Mr. 
Spurgin,  and  the  daughters  married  white  traders  by  the  name  of  King 
and  Souerhaver.  This  was  the  last  massacre  of  whites  by  Indians  in 
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Preston  County.  The  graves  of  this  family  are  located,  in  a plot  of 
ground  that  later  was  used  as  a picnic  grove  for  several  years.  This 
plot  is  on  my  own  farm,  inherited  from  my  father  David  Young  Morris 
and  is  known  as  the  Morris  Park  Farm. 

The  Indians  had  a number  of  paths  through  the  County.  One  of 
the  paths,  or  trails,  went  near  Dunkard’s  Bottom  along  the  east  side  of 
the  river.  The  river  could  never  be  crossed  in  safety  if  the  large  rock, 
in  the  vicinity  of  Cadell,  was  submerged.  Standing  near  Cadell  and 
Cheat  River  was  a large  cliff.  In  its  environs  were  pheasants,  foxes, 
wild  turkeys  and  wild  cats.  A kitten  fell  from  its  crevice-home  in  the 
cliff  and  landed  at  its  base.  My  father  put  it  in  his  pocket  and  brought 
it  home.  It  was  very  wild  but  made  quite  a pet  when  tamed.  Fie  grew 
so  large  I could  not  lift  him.  One  day  a crowd  of  men  in  Kingwood 
stood  looking  at  the  large  wild  cat  they  had  killed.  " Jimmy  Cat”  the 
name  of  our  pet,  had  had  one  of  his  paws  caught  in  a trap.  I asked 
them  to  take  the  cat  down  off  the  pole  in  order  to  see  if  it  was  not  my 
pet  cat — and  sure  it,  was.  iThe  men  were  somewhat  sorry;  they  let  me 
bury  my  pet  wildcats 

PEDLARS 

In  the  early  days  of  spring  pedlars  with  great  packs  on  their 
backs  were  seen  by  us  children  ambling  lightheartedly  up  the  dusty 
roads  and  grass-strewn  paths  leading  to  the  cosy  log-houses.  The 
beautiful  woven  bedspreads  with  fringes  of  lovely  colors,  and  designed 
with  a flag  perhaps  in  a corner  and  the  date  when  made,  together  with 
some  religious  sentiment  along  the  border,  really  made  quite  an  im- 
pression. It  was  something  different  in  our  humdrum  world.  Many 
other  tempting  trinkets  would  be  displayed.  After  a pedlar  emptied  his 
sack  and  filled  his  pockets  with  money  he  would  return  to  Pennsylvania 
for  another  sack  full  of  tin  and  tinsel.  One  of  these  pedlars  came  yearly 
for  many  years  to  Grandfather  Trowbridge’s  farm.  We  would  let  him 
sleep  in  the  barn.  In  one  instance  an  old  pedlar  left  Terra  Alta  for 
Kingwood.  He  had  to  cross  the  densely  covered  mountain.  It  was  in 
the  early  fall.  He  was  murdered  beside  a creek  leading  down  to  Cheat, 
and  the  following  spring  was  discovered  by  a dog  who  brought  one  of 
the  fingers  of  the  dead  pedlar’s  hand  to  a nearby  cabin.  This  was  on 
Elsey’s  Creek.  We  always  dreaded  that  desolate  old  road  from  that 
time  on.  It  was  later  abandoned  for  the  new  road,  the  one  now  used. 

MY  MIND  AGAIN  RUNS  BACK  TO  PIONEER  DAYS 

a* 

Cooking  was  done  on  Saturday  so  that  Sunday  would  be  kept 
sacred.  Everybody  went  to  church.  Churches  were  well  filled,  as  the 
country  folk  for  miles  around  would  give  the  entire  day  to  church  go- 
ing and  visiting  among  the  neighbors  after  services,  both  in  the  church 
yard  and  the  homes  conveniently  situated  at  the  cross-roads.  In  the 
kitchen  hung  bags  of  sugar,  flour,  corn  meal  and  buckwheat,  suspended 
from  raftered  ceilings.  In  the  pantry  hung  hog,  venison,  beef,  wrapped 
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in  cloth  The  meat  was  cut  very  thin,  and  with  hot  biscuits  and  gravy 
made  a very  fine  breakfast.  This  kind  of  sliced  meat  is  not  to  be  con- 
fused with  our  dried  beef  of  today.  Candles  were  made,  as  only  a few 
were  available  and  were  very  expensive.  It  was  great  fun  to  snuff  the 
candles  with  very  long  paper  candle-lighters  which  we  children  learned 
to  make.  I remember  the  delicious  scent  of  the  storage  room  where  we 
kept  coffee,  tea,  sugar  cubes,  herbs  and  other  eatables  and  condiments, 
some  of  which  were  kept  in  tin  boxes  to  prevent  the  forming  of  moisture. 

STORES 

One  of  the  first  stores  belonged  to  John  H.  and  Charles  Brown, 
brothers.  They  were  related  to  lawyer  Thomas  Brown  who  lived  on  a 
farm  near  the  town.  Col.  James  Brown  lived  later  on  the  same  farm  and 
did  a great  deal  of  entertaining.  The  Bisliop  Store,  later  John  S. 
Murdock,  Gus  Shaffer,  the  Lenharts  and  a Mr.  Albright— all  had 
stores  as  near  as  I can  recollect. 

There  was  the  blacksmith  shop  of  George  Williams,  and  the  jew- 
elry shop  of  Harry  Potter.  A Mr.  Voltz  had  a men’s  tailor  shop  on 
Tunnelton  Street.  He  also  had  a store  and  restaurant,  and  cooked 
lovely  oyster  suppers  for  the  young  folks.  Mrs.  Neff  had  an  ice  cream 
parlor,  and  served  delicious  ice  cream  and  cake.  This  was  the  meeting 
place  of  the  younger  set  during  early  evenings.  Bishop  s store  sold  every- 
thing from  dry  goods  to  oil,  hair  pins,  molasses,  food  and  machinery. 
I wondered  how  the  clerks  could  remember  where  to  find  anything  as 
articles  for  sale  laid  around  in  a topsy  turvy  fashion.  Doctor  Elliott 
had  a store  at  the  end  of  the  Neff  Inn.  I remember  when  he  had  a 
cleaning  out  sale  of  heavy  quilted  petticoats  and  old  Quaker  bonnets. 
Even  in  my  time  these  had  gone  out  of  date.  Several  of  us  begged  him 
not  to  burn  those  he  could  not  sell,  and  we  obtained  them  for  ten  cents 
each.  Many  of  my  girlhood . friends  bought  them.  They  were  real 
pretty  and  we  were  proud  to  wear  them.  Rising  above  the  merry  din  of 
the  village  street  one  heard  the  singing  saw  of  McCafferty  s planing  mill, 
sawing  boards  for  new  homes. 


SCHOOL 

Our  first  school  was  the  old  academy  next  to  the  Presbyterian 
Church.  It  still  stands,  though  remodelled.  It  is  now  the  brick  school 
down  near  the  cemetery,  and  there  is  wherewe  got  our  "laming”.  There 
were  never  better  teachers  than  Dr.  Shovtelter,  Dr.  Frank  Trptter,  who 
became  President  of  West  Virginia  University,  Mr.  McMilley^,  Miss 
Millie  Clark,  Miss  Isa  Monroe,  Miss  Nora  Lantz,  Miss  Annie  Qlawser, 
and  Miss  Ella  Berry. 

Kingwood  in  my  girlhood  was  an  exceedingly  friendly  community. 
We  were  sent  with  broths  to  the  sick,  and  as  they  recovered  we  brought 
them  cookies  arid  pies.  One  day  I was  sent  with  a fresh  baked  pie  to  a 
neighbor.  When  al&ost  there  the  pie  slipped  off  the  plate  and  fell  into 
the  dirt.  I picked  up  all  I could,  eating  some  of  it  myself.  I can  still 
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see  the  expression  on  our  neighbor’s  face  when  she  saw  what  remained 
of  the  pie.  I said,  "I  upspilled  it,  but  it’s  good.”  All  was  handwork 
then.  Lowly  quilts  and  dresses  were  sewed  and  stitched.  Many  of  the 
chi’dren  helped  with  the  knitting  of  socks  and  mittens. 

A DUDE  RANCH  SENDS  BUSTING  BRONCOS  TO  KINGWOOD 

"Mamie”,  or  Mary  Brown,  an  adopted  sister  of  Congressman 
William  G.  Brown  married  Alden  Eaton  of  Wolf,  Wyoming.  Alden  and 
his  brother  Howard  had  a dude  ranch  there.  They  brought  a number 
of  wild  horses  to  Kingwood  where  they  were  broken  and  sold.  A large 
corral  was  built,  and  these  young  men  would  lasso  the  wild  animals  and 
ride  them  until  they  were  broken  in.  They  always  had  lots  of  spectators. 
One  day  Howard  was  thrown  which  broke  his  leg.  He  was  crippled  for 
the  remainder  of  his  life.  However,  this  did  not  deter  him  to  go  on  many 
adventures.  He  made  the  trails  through  Yellowstone  National  Park,  one 
was  named  for  him.  This  Dude  Ranch  in  Wyoming  is  still  operated  by 
his  wife.  This  is  where  Mary  Roberts  Rinehart  and  other  celebrities 
visited  and  did  much  of  their  creative  work.  It  is  called  Eaton’s  Ranch. 

When  "Mamie”  Brown  was  married  to  Alden  Eaton  a great  wed- 
ding party  was  arranged  by  the  Congressman.  It  was  one  of  the  most 
notable  social  events  of  that  era.  A large  gathering  of  folks  were  present 
for  the  ceremony,  followed  by  a wedding  breakfast.  We  were  all  in- 
vited to  accompany  them  as  far  as  Tunnelton  on  our  new  railroad  train. 
Very  few  of  us  had  ridden  a train  prior  to  this  wedding.  So  a very  hap- 
py time  was  spent  with  them.  At  last  we  had  to  say  goodbye,  as  their 
train  on  the  main  line  of  the  B & O had  arrived.  With  tears  of  sadness 
and  joy  we  waved  goodbye  and  returned  home. 

THE  WEST  VIRGINIA  NORTHERN  RAILROAD 

We  had  a great  struggle  to  get  our  railroad.  Mr.  Ami  Martin  and 
other  influential  men  finally  won  out.  Mr.  J.  H.  Weaver  was  owner. 
Mr.  Henry  Hanst  was  President  and  General  Manager.  He  with  his 
family  moved  from  Philadelphia  to  Kingwood  in  1905.  When  the  first 
train  pulled  into  town  we  had  a celebration  comparable  to  an  Armistice 
Day  or  a World  Exposition.  The  ringing  of  the  locomotive  bells,  ming- 
ling with  the  chugging  of  its  pistons,  groaning  up  the  grade  with  a train 
load  of  happy  citizens,  every  car  so  filled  that  each  were  bulging,  and 
people  hanging  out  the  windows.  But  we  surely  made  the  welkin  ring. 
It  seemed  that  every  house  was  vacated  and  every  field  ^deserted,  as  town 
and  country  streamed  into  one  Solid  mass  6f  humans  With  the  band  lead- 
ing the  procession.  No  demonstration  of  such  size  and  animation  ever, 
greeted  the  horseless  cat.  In fact  foiled  were  either  skeptical  6t^ cyqieal 
about  it  for  many  years  after  its  first  appearance; ^ There  was  something 
more  massive,  more  dignified  and  more  awesome  about  a lpcbmotive  and 
its  train  of  long  commodious  parlors  on  wheels.  The  ladies  had  worked 
for  a week  and  dinner  was  served  to  all  in  or  near  our  "little  old  red 
brick  court  house.”  I regret  yet  we  do  not  have  a red  brick  court  house.  I 


remember  all  the  offices  around  it.  They  were  fenced  in  somewhat,  but 
the  lawyers  could  walk  easily  to  and  fro  from  their  offices  and  court 
house.  They  did  not  get  enough  exercise  but  seemed  to  have  enough 
clients. 


OTHER  SOCIAL  CUSTOMS 

The  mothers  took  their  children  when  they  visited  friends  and 
the  shut-ins.  They  would  sing  and  play  the  organ,  or  have  the  children 
sing.  This  was  a time  when  both  parents  and  children  competed  with  each 
other  in  the  poor  disguised  game  of  showing  off.  The  aged  seemed  to 
appreciate  it.  For  them  it  was  better  than  nothing,  and  they  always 
asked  us  to  return.  I believe  this  was  one  reason  why  the  children 
learned  to  love  their  elders.  Some  of  the  children  used  to  visit  old  Mrs. 
Cresap,  at  that  time  almost  one  hundred  years  old.  She  said  our  singing 
was  not  very  good.  Once  we  volunteered  to  read  her  some  lines.  She 
motioned  to  a daughter  who  in  turn  asked  us  to  desist  as  our  reading 
was  even  worse  than  our  singing. 

Often  after  Sunday  School  our  class  would  visit  the  Poor  Farm 
to  sing  and  read  to  the  old  folks.  They  seemed  to  appreciate  our  interest 
in  them.  An  old  log  house  still  stands  in  West  Kingwood  once  lived  in 
by  Elisha  Stone  and  his  wife  Martha  Trowbridge.  They  were  the  parents 
of  Charlie  and  Elisha  Stone.  I think  Charlie’s  children  are  still  living 
in  Kingwood. 

We  had  no  radio,  television  or  movies.  We  made  our  own 
amusements,  and  it  took  neither  pennies  nor  dollars  to  make  them.  We 
formed  clubs,  invented  games,  staged  amateur  shows  neither  for  profit 
nor  benefit  except  exercising  ourselves  in  preparation  and  improving  our 
wish-thinking  time  by  beholding  ourselves  as  stage  celebrities.  Our  home 
talent  plays  were  held  mostly  in  the  old  red  brick  court  house.  Sledding 
parties  in  wintertide  saw  us  going  to  Cadell,  to  Terra  Alta,  and  over  the 
rolling  hills  to  Reedsville  in  the  Monongahela  Glades.  After  partaking 
of  a steaming  supper  we  would  return  that  same  night  pocketed  away  in 
the  sled  beneath  blankets  and  straw,  occasionally  poking  out  a nose  to 
feel  the  frost  take  a sharp  bite.  Other  winter  sports  wrere  coasting  and 
skating.  And  when  the  weather  was  too  blustery  our  Literary  Club 
would  gather  at  Mr.  J.  M.  Crane’s  home  and  listen  to  the  dramatic  read- 
ings of  Mr.  P.  J.  Crogan.  Games  and  music  would  follow”  the  more  seri- 
ous part  of  the  program.  I would  recommend  this  as  being  a far  better 
way  for  folks  to  socialize  than  card  playing  or  any  other  so-called  in- 
door sport.  Such  a cultural  exchange  is  good  for  people  in  any  century, 
in  any  town,  countryside  or  city. 

THE  HATFIELDS  AND  McCOYS 

There  was  great  excitement  in  town  one  Saturday  about  seven 
o’clock  in  the  evening.  It  was  rumored  that  the  Hatfields  and  McCoys 
were  coming  to  rob  the  bank.  We  did  not  know  that  these  feuding 
families  had  never  worked  nor  plundered  in  concert.  But  the  men 
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gathered  up  their  horses  and  guns,  and  concentrated  at  the  forks  of  the 
road  where  they  hid  and  awaited  their  coming.  It  was  a very  dark 
night.  I don’t  recall  who  really  were  the  suspected  robbers.  Our 
sheriff  was  wounded,  but  not  seriously,  in  connection  with  their  capture. 
How  well  I can  still  hear  the  groans  of  the  wounded  as  they  lay  on  the 
stretchers  and  were  carried  by  the  town  heroes,  lighting  their  way  to  the 
jail  with  lanterns.  It  was  a wierd  sight;  it  surely  left  that  impression 
on  my  mind.  The  marauders  were  on  horses.  I was  going  home  from 
my  sister’s  when  they  approached.  I scooted  under  the  boardwalk  and 
they  rode  right  over  me. 

THE  SOLDIER’S  MONUMENT 

The  Soldiers  Monument  in  the  square  has  always  meant  much  to 
those  who  worked  so  hard  to  provide  the  village  a fitting  symbol  of 
its  honored  tradition.  Even  the  children  were  allowed  to  work  and  make 
money  to  help  pay  for  it.  Decoration  Day  was  an  uplifting  sight,  as 
the  slow  procession  of  Civil  War  veterans  and  children  headed  by  the 
band  playing  slow  music  would  go  to  the  cemetery  and  decorate  the 
graves  with  garlands  of  spring  flowers. 

WORLD’S  FAIRS 

Around  1876  the  World’s  Fair  in  Philadelphia  was  attended  by 
many  of  our  families.  They  came  home  telling  of  their  many  exper- 
iences of  the  'new  inventions’.  Then  came  the  Chicago  Fair  in  1893. 
Again  our  people  turned  out  for  it.  It  was  a wonder-making  event.  One 
of  the  most  important  was  the  World’s  Parliament  of  Religions.  I re- 
member on  a certain  day  we  met  under  the  bell  in  the  West  Virginia 
Building,  nearly  always  meeting  friends  from  other  states  as  they  knew 
the  West  Virginians  would  be  there  beside  the  bell.  Congressman 
Junior  Brown  invited  a dozen  gentlemen  and  ladies  to  have  dinner  in  the 
Palmer  House.  The  honored  guest  at  the  table  was  Lieut.  Commander 
M.  G.  Brown  whose  wife  was  a daughter  of  Henry  Gassaway  Davis. 
Commander  Brown  commanded  the  battleship  Trenton.  It  was  the 
Flagship  of  the  U.  S.  Navy.  It  once  became  a victim  of  a hurricane. 
Commander  Brown  ordered  all  the  men  into  the  rigging  so  that  they 
could  serve  in  place  of  the  sails  that  had  been  ripped  off  by  the  storm. 
This  was  the  means  of  saving  the  four  hundred  and  fifty  men  and  the 
ship  from  destruction. 

^ he  Jenkins  House  was  a very  popular  hotel  for  many  years. 
Mrs.  Jenkins  and  her  family  of  girls  were  marvelous  cooks.  Here  there 
were  many  parties.  Our  home  entertainment  nowadays  offers  no  com- 
parison with  the  customs  of  this  earlier  period.  We  have  many  parties 
nowadays  in  clubs.  Its  less  trouble  no  doubt,  but  not  nearly  so  friendly, 
not  so  cosy  as  house  parties. 

As  you  have  observed  I have  a vivid  memory  of  many  parties. 
TIow  could  I forget  the  Parks  and  Nlorris  Party!  This  was  their  tenth 
wedding  anniversary  in  1878.  J.  W.  Parks  and  Electa  Heermans,  David 
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Young  Morris  and  Mary  Eleanor  Byrne  were  married  on  the  same  day 
in  1868.  They  arranged  this  party  so  that  the  friends  of  each  could 
attend.  The  two  couples  were  close  friends  throughout  their  long  and 
good  lives.  None  are  living.  The  invitations  were  colored  like  tin,  and 
engraved.  The  food  was  served  on  tin  plates,  and  drinks  were  served  in 
tin  cups.  The  men’s  hats  were  tin  derby’s.  The  ladies  wore  high  tin 
combs.  The  hosts  were  dressed  in  their  wedding  garments,  and  all  stood 
in  solemn  mien  while  the  wedding  ceremony  was  repeated  by  one  of  the 
ministers.  Many  gifts  were  received  some  of  which  are  in  use  to  this 
day. 


THE  CIRCUS 

A circus  came  to  town.  That  was  something  for  such  a pious  and 
sedate  place.  A circus  was  considered  sinful  by  staunch  members  of  the 
churches.  A man  and  wife,  with  a dozen  youngsters,  came  early, 
crowded  in  a road  wagon  together  with  a cook  stove.  Asked  what  he 
was  going  to  do  with  the  cook  stove  he  said,  'sell  the  stove,  cook  at  a 
camp  fire  so  all  of  us  uns  could  get  into  the  circus.”  The  circus  was 
near  a steep  hillside.  We  sat  on  a fence  rail  which  encircled  a home  on 
the  hill.  We  persuaded  one  of  the  circus  helpers  to  let  down  the  back 
curtain  so  our  gang  could  enjoy  the  performance.  Otherwise  we  would 
not  have  seen  it,  as  it  was  considered  improper  for  children  to  attend,  or 
for  that  matter,  the  growmup  church  members.  The  old  fence  broke, 
and  down  the  hillside  we  tumbled  helter  skelter.  Our  mothers  felt  dis- 
graced but  recovered  sufficiently  to  mollify  their  prejudices  by  admitting 
that  children  ought  to  see  a circus  once  in  a while. 

CHURCHES 

The  Methodists*  were  the  first  to  organize  a church  in  King- 
wood.  Bishop  Francis  Asbury  held  preaching  services  in  Monongalia 
County  from  1784  to  1796.  According  to  his  Journal  we  find  that  he 
was  in  Morgantown  in  1784,  1786,  1788,  1790,  1792  and  1796.  In  1791 
he  stopped  in  Kingwocd  and  performed  the  marriage  ceremony  of 
Samuel  Crane  and  Abigail  Roberts.  This  is  the  earliest  record  we  have 
of  a wedding  in  Preston  County.  Some  of  the  earliest  services  were 
held  in  the  William  and  Nancy  Sigler  home  in  an  old  log  house  where 
court  was  also  held.  The  first  brick  church  was  built  in  1842.  This  was 
dismantled  and  a larger  brick  church  was  completed  and  dedicated  in 
the  spring  of  1879.  Lately  it  has  been  remodled,  turning  the  interior 
from  back  to  front.  It  is.now  more  in  keeping  with  church  architecture. 
I was  lost  when  recently  I visited  it  when  no  longer  the  congregation  faced 
you  when  entering. 


♦“Through  The  Years"  by  Ethel  Peaslee  Beei  bower  brings  the 
story  of  Kingwood  Methodism  up  to  date.  See  Bibliography.  On  p.  173 
“History  of  Preston  County"  by  M rton  one  reads:  "Mention  should 
be  made  of  the  Rev.  George  Hagans,  the  founder  of  Methodism  at 
Brandonville.  end  of  David  Trowbridge.  William  Sigler,  and  Abner 
Ka vender,  ft.  who  were  the  fathers  of  the  Methodist  Church  at  King- 
wood.  Trowbridge  was  a local  preacher  for  sixty-one  years." 
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It  is  strange  how  memories  travel  into  the  remote  and  forgotten 
incidents  of  early  life.  I remember  Smith  Crane  and  old  Mr.  Murdock; 
they  sat  on  a front  pew.  The  Lemuel  Stones,  Heermans,  McGrews, 
Davy  Beavers,  Godwins,  and  many  more  I still  see  in  their  appointed 
places.  On  the  other  side  of  the  aisle  were  the  Albrights,  the  Parks, 
the  Martins,  the  Henry  Murdocks  and  their  little  girls;  also  the  Bishops. 
Mrs.  C.  M.  Bishop  wore  heavy  silks,  and  she  being  rather  large  the  silk 
would  rustle  as  she  passed  down  the  aisle.  Some  of  the  ministers  were 
Rev.  A.  J.  Lyda,  Rev.  M.  W.  Rider,  Rev.  S.  P.  Crumett,  Rev.  E.  H.  Or- 
wen.  As  I remember  one  of  the  memorial  windows  dates  back  to  1809 
when  David  Trowbridge  moved  to  Kingwood.  He  was  a farmer,  a stone 
mason  and  a minister.  He  belonged  to  the  Ram/s  Horn  Brigade. 

The  Church  held  frequent  revivals  as  did  many  other  churches  in 
the  mountains.  We  seldom  hear  of  revivals  now.  Why?  If  they  are 
good  for  restoring  the  zeal  of  the  church  they  should  be  good  for  the 
community.  A revival  meant  a thorough  examination  of  self,  leading  to 
repentance,  in  order  to  have  the  Christ  with  us.  It  is  well  to  stop  and 
think  before  it  is  too  late. 

I must  tell  of  a Revival  when  Rev.  Orwen  was  minister.  The 
young  folks  as  well  as  the  older  members  had  a list  of  those  who  never 
came  to  church,  nor  had  any  interest  in  the  saving  of  their  souls.  Each 
of  us  was  to  pray  for  those  on  the  list.  We  even  had  afternoon  prayer 
meetings  which  proved  most  unusual  as  many  came  whose  names  were  on 
our  list.  One  afternoon  near  the  close  of  the  meeting  a man  walked  in 
in  his  work  clothes.  He  stood  and  said,  "I  apologise  for  intruding,  but 
has  anyone  been  praying  for  me?  I was  plowing,  and  I heard  a call  and 
stopped  my  horse  to  listen.  Hearing  and  seeing  no  one  I tried  to  start 
plowing,  but  the  horse  would  not  move.  I fell  to  the  ground  and  prayed 
and  now  I am  saved.  I am  determined  to  live  for  Christ.”  Well,  that 
was  only  one  of  many.  I wonder  if  we  are  interested  in  our  feliowmen, 
and  pray  for  them  as  we  should.  W"e  are  our  brother’s  keepers,  and  we 
soon  arrive  at  the  cross  roads  of  life.  Which  way  will  we  turn — to  the 
road  of  regrets  or  to  the  bright  sunset  ahead  with  our  loved  ones  ready 
to  welcome  us? 

The  Presbyterian  Church  was  established  in  Kingwood  in  1837. 
The  present  edifice  was  built  in  1878,  Some  of  the  ministers  were  Rev. 
H.  C.  Blaney.  Rev.  J.  Flannigan,  Rev.  Samuel  Graham,  Rev.  Hackett, 
Rev.  Robert  Ramsey  and  Rev.  Patterson.  In  1924  the  church  was  rededi- 
cated at  which  time  memorial  windows  replaced  the  old.  A painting  of 
the  Ascension  was  set  in  the  apse  above  the  pulpit.  A large  window  in 
front  was  dedicated  to  the  memory  of  the  first  congressman  from  Pres- 
ton County,  the  Honorable  William  G.  Brown.  Other  windows  were  in 
memory  of  the  Joseph  Jackson  family,  Elias  Lantz  and  family,  the  Byrne 
and  Morris  families.  Other  influential  members  who  have  moved  or 
passed  away  were  John  W.  Watson,  Senator  Worley,  the  Copemans, 
the  Cresaps,  the  Geogre  Robinsons,  Felix  Elliott,  Julius  K.  Munroe 
and  Squire  Parson  and.  wife;  their  daughter  Jennie  married  a Dr. 
Pratt.  Governor  Dawson  was  a fine  Bible  teacher.  He  held  weekly 
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Bible  study  class  in  the  evening  and  many  attended.  His  wife  was  Lot- 
tie Neff,  daughter  of  Squire  Neff.  They  had  one  son  Daniel. 

The  Baptist  church  was  built  much  later  on  the  hill  on  the  Mor- 
gantown Road.  They  had  a very  pretty  church  and  many  of  our  fine 
families  like  the  Col.  Monroes,  James,  Joseph  and  Benjamin  Brown  were 
members. 

There  was  a Presbyterian  church  in  Reedsville  which  since  has  been 
abandoned.  Henry  Reed  one  of  the  founders  of  this  community,  was  a 
poet.  There  were  also  the  Watsons,  Wheelers,  Loars  and  Gusemans. 
Kingwood  was  fortunate  in  having  such  helpful  communities  nearby 
such  as  Reedsville,  Howesville  and  Albright.  In  Howesville  lived  the 
Cokes,  the  Mattinglys,  and  the  Borgmans.  They  were  staunch  Catholics. 
Here  was  located  one  of  the  earliest  Catholic  churches  in  West  Virginia 
dating  back  to  the  1840s  when  the  Rev.  Austin  Croghan  (not  to  be  con- 
fused with  the  Kingwood  Crogans)  was  the  first  priest.  The  Patron 
Saint  of  the  Howesville  Parish  was  St.  Joseph.  Reedsville  has  had  for  a 
long  time  a fine  Methodist  church,  and  nearby  is  Arthurdale  with  its 
Community  Church.  The  Albright  church  was  Methodist.  The  Rhode- 
heavers,  Casteels,  Welchs,  Cranes;  Bishops  and  Metzlers  were  the  faith- 
ful members. 

I must  not  fail  to  mention  our  colored  neighbors.  They  surely 
have  had  an  important  part  in  making  Kingwood  what  it  is.  We  are 
very  proud  of  them;  all  good  citizens.  The  women  were  and  are  the 
best  of  cooks,  yes,  and  the  best  workers.  The  men  have  worked  hard 
with  building,  mining  and  stone  work,  and  keeping  the  town  clean.  They 
were  very  friendly  and  courteous  to  all.  We  surely  owe  much  of  our 
successful  living  to  them.  Old  "Auntie”  (Ann  Harris)  who  took  care  of 
me  sometimes  used  to  persuade  my  mother  to  let  her  take  me  to  church. 
The  old  colored  church  was  on  Beverly  Hill.  I can  hear  that  singing 
yet.  All  of  us  know  how  clear  and  resonant  the  voices  of  colored  people 
are  when  they  sing  their  spirituals.  I think  some  of  their  sons  travelled 
and  sang  in  quartettes.  An  old  log  house  built  by  Tom  and  Aunt  Har- 
ris still  stands,  and  is  occupied  by  their  son  and  daughter,  James  and 
Addie  Harris  near  the  station  of  the  W.  Va.  Northern  R.  R.  Other 
colored  folks  I remember  were  Rachael,  Argot  and  Sally  Duncan,  and  a 
Mrs.  Tittle.  Ann  Harris  who  practically  raised  me  would  work  in  our 
house  all  day.  At  night  she  would  go  to  her  own  home.  There  were 
never  any  bad  colored  people  in  Kingwood. 

LADY  CRESAP  AND  "SPEEDER  DICK” 

The  Cresap  house  stood  in  Kingwood  on  what  we  called  Lower 
Street.  The  widow  Cresap  lived  there  with  her  daughters  Mollie,  Ratie, 
Susan  and  a son  by  the  name  of  Gus.  Morton  p.  217  Vol.  I says: 
"Westward  still  is  a new  dwelling  occupied  by  Andrew  Love,  a tailor. 
It  is  now  the  Cresap  house.”  Cresaps  had  a horse  we  called  Speeder 
Dick”.  At  that  time  the  girls  used  to  go  riding,  but  not  too  extensively. 
On  this  occasion  we  had  gathered  up  several  friends.  I remember 
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"Speeder  Dick”  very  well  as  my  friends  always  insisted  that  I was  the 
person  to  ride  him,  because  he  was  the  least  cantankerous.  "Speeder 
Dick”  was  very  slow,  hence  his  name;  When  the  others  who  had  gone 
ahead  were  on  their  way  back  "Speeder  Dick”  would  start  to  race  and 
make  a bee-line  for  the  stable.  It  was  all  I could  do  to  hold  on. 

NEWSPAPERS 

Kingwood  then  had  two  newspapers,  one  representing  the  Demo- 
crats, the  other  the  Republicans.  Preston  became  a Republican  County 
after  the  Civil  War.  The  Republican  was  edited  by  Gov.  William  M.  O. 
Dawson,  a very  busy  man.  The  Democrat  was  edited  by  Henry  Slidell 
Brown.  He  was  a Democrat  out  and  out,  yet  even  some  Republicans 
ventured  to  take  his  paper  in  order  to  read  his  amusing  sayings.  He  was 
also  a poet  and  a good  fellow  well  met  by  everyone.  James  Spahr  was 
the  last  editor.  Horatio  Whetsell  was  a school  teacher  who  later  became 
editor  of  the  Republican  paper  known  as  the  Preston  County  Journal. 
He  married  Mittie  Lantz,  a beautiful  girl,  from  Aurora,  W.  Va.  They 
were  a very  popular  family.  Mrs.  Whetsell  was  artistic  and  active  in 
church  and  social  work.  They  had  two  sons  and  a daughter.  The  eld- 
est, Richard,  is  now  owner  and  publisher  of  the  paper.  The  other  son 
lives  in  Charleston.  I think  the  daughter,  Virginia,  married  a Mr. 
Young  and  lives  in  Charleston. 

HOUSES 

I remember  a brick  kiln  that  stood  back  of  the  town  where  often 
we  would  go  for  a walk.  Once  the  bricks  were  almost  ready  to  be  lifted 
out  of  their  enclosed  cases.  We  took  off  our  shoes  and  stockings  and 
started  across.  Well,  it  was  an  improvement  on  those  plain  bricks,  as 
they  all  had  footprints  just  at  the  right  depth  to  be  pretty.  So  I know 
that  those  footprints  are  in  one  of  the  Kingwood  homes.  It  would  be 
interesting  to  know  which  one.  Many  homes  were  built  of  red  brick  such 
as  that  of  William  G.  Brown,  James  A.  Brown*,  the  Worleys,  and  Heer- 
mans  on  top  of  Beverly  Hill;  also  the  Presbyterian  church,  the  Metho- 
dist church  and  pvarsonage.  All  these  homes  had  plenty  of  land  sur- 
rounding each  house  which  was  attractively  landscaped.  The  McGrew 
house,  now  the  Gibson  House,  was  a place  of  splendor.  Pines,  magnolia, 
and  holly  trees,  and  flowers  encircled  the  large  house  and  barn  where 
we  children  would  often  play. 

PROMINENT  WOMEN 

I have  been  writing  of  prominent  men  but  very  little  of  our  prom- 
inent women.  We  womenfolk  in  this  free  America  believe  ourselves  to 
be  the  backbone  of  our  civilization.  Along  with  the  natural  career  of 
motherhood,  which  is  a life  work  in  itself,  more  and  more  women  have 

♦The  Inn,  opperated  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Silbaugh  was  originally  the  resi- 
dence of  James  A.  Brown. 
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supplemented  their  domestic  duties  with  the  welfare  of  the  community 
and  nation.  Perhaps  this  is  because  household  work  has  become  less, 
and  children  are  much  earlier  out  from  under  our  skirts,  being  cared  tor 
by  the  schools. 

Mrs.  Izetta  Jewel  Brown*,  wife  of  Congressman  Junior  Brown, 
was  quite  prominent  in  West  Virginia  and  elsewhere  Mrs.  Jenny 
Pratt’s  daughter  who  married  James  Haslip  has  done  a lot  ot  tine  writ- 
ing on  historical  subjects.  Mrs.  Heermans  was  prominent  in  missionary 
projects.  Her  mother,  Sarah,  was  a daughter  of  James  C.  McGrew. 
Sarah  had  a brother,  Qeorge  who  entered  the  ministry  and  later  served  a 
mission  in  India.  She  (Mrs.  Heermans)  was  in  large  measure  respons- 
ible in  sending  Miss  Julia  Bonafield  of  Tunnelton  into  the  China  Mission 
fields.  Miss  Bonafield  is  quite  aged  now,  but  spent  forty  years  in  China. 
Florence  Heermans,  now  Mrs.  Weaver,  has  written  fine  articles  on  mis- 
sions, and  is  now,  I believe,  writing  the  Life  of  Julia  Bonafield.  Isa 
Munroe’s  lovely  poetry  is  of  merit,  very  homey  and  pleasing  both  when 
read  and  recited.  Several  of  her  books  are  owned  by  her  niece,  Mrs. 
Harry  Hanst  of  Baltimore,  Md.  She  had  several  songs  ready  to  be  set 
to  music  for  a publisher.  Minnie  Jackson  Ramsey  has  written  an  article 
on  The  Presbyterian  Church,  and  some  very  lovely  poetry.  Mrs.  Ethet 
Beerbower  has  written  a history  of  the  Methodist  Church,  together  with 
historical  articles  concerning  Preston  County.  We  had  some  fine  music- 
ians among  the  womenfolk,  such  as  Eugenia  Bishop  Brown,  Mrs.  Joseph 
Jackson,  Grace  Martin  Snee,  and  Myra  Watson  Hartman. 

I almost  forgot  to  mention  one  of  our  good  neighbors,  Mrs. 
Harris  Parks  and  her  daughters..  Her  oldest,  Letitia,  was  an  outstanding 
designer  of  dresses  and  hats.  They  opened  a shop  in  Kingwood  and 
real  "Paris  Creations”  were  on  display.  Letitia  went  to  Paris  where  she 
studied  fashion.  She  later  became  connected  with  a fine  clothing  store 
in  Crawfordsville,  Ohio,  which  furnished  the  best  of  materials.  It  was 
but  a short  time  that  ladies  were  coming  from  Maryland,  Penna.  and 
the  surrounding  areas  of  West  Virginia.  Her  workmanship  was  talked  of 
far  and  wide.  Such  lovely  hats,  gloves,  and  purses  all  to  match.  On 
her  way  home  from  Paris  on  one  of  her  trips  a very  fine  gentleman,  Mr. 
Birmingham,  a thread  manufacturer  from  New  England,  fell  in  love 
with  Letitia,  and  they  were  married.  They  had  a home  in  New  England, 
and  one  in  California  where  they  lived  very  happy  lives.  They  both 
have  left  this  earthly  scene. 

And  there  was  seamstress  Mrs.  Spahr  and  daughter  Mary.  Also 
Miss  Ida  Menear  and  Mrs.  Squires  were  excellent  in  fitting  the  ladies 
with  the  latest  styles.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  Murdock  had  four  daughters 
and  one  step-daughter,  all  very  talented.  Mary  Frances  was  an  art 
teacher  at  Carnegie  Institute  of  Technology  in  Pittsburgh.  She  also 

♦When  Izetta  Jewell  Brown  made  the  Nomination  Speech  in  behalf  of 
John  W.  Davis  as  candidate  for  the  Presidency  at  the  Democratic  Convention 
the  hand,  upon  the  conclusion  of  her  speech,  struck  up  the  tune  “Oh!  You 
Beautiful  Doll.” 
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taught  in  Kansas  City,  Mo.  Henrietta  Murdock  is  the  Interior  Decora- 
tor Editor  for  The  Ladies  Home  Journal  and  lives  in  New  York.  Her 
model  decorative  rooms  are  shown  each  month  through  the  pages  of 
The  Ladies  Home  Journal.  Their  attractive  mother  lives  in  Florida 
during  the  winter,  and  during  the  summer  in  their  handsome  home  on 
Beverly  Hill,  Kingwood.  The  half  sister,  Tacey  Murdock,  Mrs.  W.  H. 
Bayles  of  Huron,  South  Dakota  has  sponsored  the  development  of 
eighty-two  underpriveleged  children.  These  children  lived  with  the 
Bayles,  who  also  made  it  possible  for  them  to  obtain  a good  education. 
This  is  indeed  a most  unusual  record.  At  first  they  lived  in  Halleck, 
W.  Va.  where  the  Rev.  W.  H.  Bayles  was  born. 

THE  FAIRFAX  STONE  HOUSE 

It  was  called  the  Manor  House  of  Col.  John  Fairfax.  It  was  a 
spacious  house  where  the  ladies  dressed  in  beautiful  silks.  Many  un- 
forgetable  entertainments  were  held  there.  The  Manor  stands  two  miles 
below  Kingwood  on  the  Albright  road.  It  was  built  in  1818  the  year 
Preston  became  a county.  From  1838,  until  her  death,  Betsy  (Elizabeth) 
Fairfax,  the  daughter  of  Col.  Fairfax  by  his  second  wife,  Nancy  nee 
Franklin,  resided  there.  Her  mother  died  in  this  house,  September  18, 
1850.  One  of  the  most  interesting  accounts  in  Morton’s  "History  of 
Preston  County”  is  concerning  this  house  and  Miss  Betsy.  The  des- 
cription is  found  on  pp.  275-276. 

DOCTORS 

The  first  doctor  to  reside  in  Kingwood  was  Marmaduke  Dent 
whose  name  one  comes  across  frequently  in  Wiley’s  "History  of  Monon- 
galia County”.  Other  early  doctors  were  Robert  B.  L.  Trippett,  W.  S. 
Martin  and  S.  A.  Pratt.  Felix  Elliott,  Sr.  was  our  family  doctor.  He 
had  arrived  in  Kingwood  before  1870.  He  brought  me  into  this  world 
and  gave  me  my  first  spanking  to  make  me  cry.  He  was  not  only  a doc- 
tor but  also  a Baptist  minister.  As  there  was  no  Baptist  church  at 
that  time  he  held  services  in  the  old  red  brick  court  house.  He  had  a 
son,  Edward,  a lawyer  who  moved  to  one  of  our  western  states.  His 
daughters,  Lillian  and  Emma,  were  school  teachers.  Emma  married 
Arnold  Warner,  one  of  our  Kingwood  merchants.  He  later  became 
quite  a prominent  business  man  in  California.  Emma  still  lives  in  the 
west.  Felix  Elliott,  Jr.  lives  in  Washington  with  his  daughter,  Mrs.  Ken- 
neth Elliot  Hanst.  There  was  also  Dr.  W.  H.  Bayles  who  was  born  in 
Halleck. 

SOME  MORE  HOUSES 

The  Potter  house  was  on  a hill  a short  distance  from  town.  It 
was  a pretty  country  home  with  pines  and  fruit  trees  and  a well-kept 
lawn.  A daughter,  Lavinia,  passed  away  a short  time  ago.  I believe  she 
was  a hundred  years  old,  and  was  very  much  beloved  by  the  townsfolk 
and  the  people  of  the  county.  She  was  an  interesting  conversationalist. 
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The  house  of  John  T.  Neff  was  located  near  the  present  courthouse. 
Mr.  Neff  ran  it  as  a Tavern.  I used  to  visit  this  house  as  some  of  the 
very  old  people  lived  in  this  tavern.  One  of  the  old  ladies  that  I visited 
was  a Mrs.  Van  Kirk.  I would  read  the  Bible  to  her.  I was  six  years 
old  at  the  time.  Grandma  taught  me  some  of  the  beautiful  verses  of  the 
Bible,  and  then  I let  on  to  Mrs,  Van  Kirk  that  I could  read  them — and 
then  I went  still  further  by  pretending  that  I was  teaching  her.  She  al- 
ways enjoyed  this  little  reading  game  with  me,  and  always  said  that  I 
taught  her  the  Bible. 

The  Copeman  house  was  about  a mile  towards  Albright.  They 
used  to  have  such  nice  parties.  It  was  a large  family.  They  would 
roast  a whole  pig  and  all  the  townsfolk  would  be  invited.  Benoni  Jor- 
dan’s log  house  was  right  across  from  the  David  Young  Morris  verticle- 
framed  house.  He  had  several  children,  and  also  kept  boarders.  It 
was  a very  fine  family. 

We  children  loved  to  visit  Aunt  Katy  Kemble  because  she  was 
very  kind  and  had  so  many  interesting  things  to  show  us.  The  old 
household  goods  which  were  used  in  the  pioneer  days,  such  as  a big  iron 
kettle  suspended  from  a crane  in  the  huge  fireplace  located,  of  course,  in 
the  kitchen.  The  bread  was  baked  in  an  oven  on  the  side  of  the  fireplace. 
The  bedroom  had  a high  poster  bed  which  one  climbed  into  by  a ladder 
and  then  plumped  down  into  a deep  feather  mattress  so  that  one  could 
be  quickly  covered  over.  She  would  take  the  long-handled  tin  box  and 
place  hot  coals  in  it  to  heat  the  bed.  The  jar  of  stick  candy  was  always 
set  on  the  mantle  of  her  living  room.  Candy  doesn’t  taste  half  so  good 
nowadays. 

Leroy  Bucklew,  a native  of  Kingw;ood,  for  years  busied  himself  in 
the  gathering  of  antiques  and  artifacts.  Some  of  the  antique  furniture 
he  repaired  and  made  like  new.  When  he  died  he  left  his  collection  to 
the  town.  It  is  now  housed  in  the  same  building  as  the  Library.  How 
thankful  we  are  to  have  this  valuable  collection.  It  will  be  more  apprec- 
iated as  the  years  roll  on. 

And  we  must  not  forget  to  mention  the  old  Camp  Ground  near 
Howesville.  It  was  the  scene  of  many  protracted  meetings.  Many  of  our 
neighbors  built  cabins  there  and  went  to  preaching  services  three  or  four 
t.'mes  a day  when  the  meetings  were  held  which  took  place  during  the 
summer  months.  The  meetings  would  last  two  or  three  weeks,  and  were 
held  regularly  for  several  years.  They  were  spell  binding  in  effect  as 
one  minister  after  another  would  preach  in  relays,  each  ascending  the 
pulpit  in  the  white  heat  of  a Gospel  message.  Smith  Crane  prayed  very 
loud.  He  was  always  asked  to  pray  in  church.  In  fact  he  had  a prayer 
closet  in  his  home,  and  his  wife  always  seemed  to  be  mending  clothes.  I 
once  heard  her  say:  ”1  wish  Smith  would  not  wear  his  pants  knees  out 

praying  so  hard.” 

Every  community  has  a unique  history  which  is  an  interweaving  of 
homes,  institutions,  people  and  events.  The  memory  of  eauh  stands  ouf 
more  distinctly  in  connection  with  the  small  town  such  as  Kingwood,  as 
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one  can  expect  to  recall  individuals  and  their  characteristics  much  better 
when  seen  daily  for  a number  of  years.  In  our  larger  communities  this 
is  impossible.  Seeing  friends  on  rare  occasion  hinders  the  growth  of 
social  intimacy  and  refinement.  These  recollections  form  only  a small 
section  of  the  total  picture  of  Kingwood’s  lustrous  and  happy  olden  times. 


Cabin  on  Knob.  Some  of  the  trails  in  the  Tableland  Trails  country  oc- 
casionally climb  up  to  a treeless  knob  where  one  still  can  see  an  abandoned 
log  cabin  or  merely  the  stone-chimney,  reminding  us  of  Luke  McDowell’s 
1*06111  “The  Silent  Sentry”  printed  elsewhere  in  this  issue.  Many  theories 
are  advanced  as  to  why  some  of  the  settlers  built  their  cabins  in  such  high 
isolation.  They  were  built  both  by  hermits  and  families.  The  editor  once 
stayed  all  night  with  two  hermits  in  such  a cabin  on  Snaggy  Mountain— and 
when  turkey  hunting  on  White  Rock  Mt.  in  Hampshire  Co.  spent  some  time  on 
its  treeless  top  where  once  a couple  by  the  name  of  Richmond  had  raised  ten 
children.  Often  these  knobs  make  good  farming  land.  The  early  settlers  also 
counted  on  these  high  crossings  for  their  wild  meat  Picture  through  courtesy 
of  the  B & OR.  R.  Library, 


A.  A.  ROTHS  and  SONS 


"One  of  the  oldest  and  most  reliable  firms  in  Masontown,  W.  Va.”  % 
GARAGE  and  HOUSEHOLD  APPLIANCES 


TABLE  LAND  FOLK  POETRY 


THE  SILENT  SENTRY 

See  yon  chimney  by  the  high-way! 

See,  it  stands  in  lonely  splendor: 

See,  it  reaches  toward  the  tree-tops — 

Listen  to  its  story,  tender. 

'Round  its  hearth  a home  was  builded; 

Man  and  woman  worked  together, 

Built  their  home  and  reared  their  children; 

Sheltered  them  from  storm  and  weather. 

They,  together,  cut  the  timbers; 

From  the  ledge  they  brought  the  hearth-stone; 
Fitted  each  to  match  another — 

Each  to  each  and  all  made  one. 

So  it  was  a home  was  founded 
At  a time  so  long  gone  by; 

None  are  left  who  saw  it  standing, 

Few  to  whom  it  brings  a sigh. 

Would  you  hear  its  tale  repeated? 

Bride  and  bride-groom,  young  and  cheery; 
Sons  and  daughters  came  to  bless  them — 

Toil  seemed  sweet,  though  ofttimes  dreary. 

Light  nor  shadow,  feast  nor  famine 

Had  the  power  to  break  those  home-ties; 
Parents  true  and  filial  offspring 

Helped  each  drooping  heart  to  rise. 

Years  rolled  by  and  time  in  passing 

Wrought  his  changes;  little  heeding 
How  the  children  grew  in  stature 

Or  slipped  out  to  leave  hearts  bleeding. 

They,  who  at  its  first  beginning, 

Built  that  home  in  youth’s  fair  morning 
Lingered  on  in  peaceful  waiting- — 

Waiting  still,  another  dawning. 
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Then  one  day  the  call  they  answered; 

Left  their  home  with  all  their  living; 
Left  it  to  their  children’s  children; 

Gave  up  all — yet  sweet  the  giving. 

Old  folks  gone  and  home-ties  weakened, 
None  to  hold  and  keep  them  fast; 

Till  at  last,  that  home  deserted, 

Stood  a mem’ry  of  the  past. 


Broken  windows,  gaping  door-ways 

Felt  the  rains;  the  winds,  much  stronger 
Beat  those  walls  to  earth,  defeated, 

When  those  walls  could  stand  no  longer. 


So,  that  chimtiey  tells  its  story; 

Though  those  walls  to  dust  have  blended. 
Still  it  stands  in  solemn  silence- — 

Tells  the  world  its  mission’s  ended. 

Luke  McDowell 

April  4,  1937 


Luke  McDowell,  Mineral  County  Educator,  whose  home  is  in 
Keyser,  W.  Va.  has  been  writing  prose  and  poetry  for  many  years.  He  is 
thoroughly  imbued  with  the  spirit  and  history  of  our  mountains. 


MOUNTAIN  WOMAN 

Captain  Jack  Preble 

Spring  is  in  the  air,  and  with  if.s  advent  I turn  my  mind  from  thoughts 
of  war  and  foreign  climes  and  scenes.  I turn  it  back  to  thouglr.s  of  home,  of 
familiar  bird  songs  at  daybreak,  clear  running  mountain  breams,  and  my  old 
Pa  treading  the  dew-laden  grass  in  his  bare  feet  with  a young  hound  dog 
frisking  at  his  heels.  I think  of  Ma  in  her  little  kitchen  surrounded  by  exotic 
odors  of  fried  squirrel,  corn  pone  and  hash  brown  potatoes.  I think  of  her  in 
the  neat  lit!  le  garden  on  the  slope  behind  the  cabin  turning  over  the  rich, 
sweet  soil  while  the  chickens  fallow  gleaning  the  fat  red  worms  and  white 
grubs  that  Pa  needs  so  badly  for  his  fishing. 

Mountain  women,  mothers  of  men  like  Boone  and  Crockett,  Jackson  and 
Lincoln,  toil  so  hard,  give  so  much  and  ask  so  little  for  themselves  that  I am 
constrained  to  say  a few  words  in  their  behalf. 
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‘Taint  no  use  a-se/tin  here 
a-peerin  at  the  sun. 

Ancl  wishing  I had  purty  things 
a’fore  my  work’s  begun; 

I best  had  hug  the  taters 

and  fetch  water  from  the  run, 

And  save  my  time  fur  wishin 

when  all  my  work  is  done. 

‘Taint  no  use  complainin 

is  the  song  the  wood  thrush  sings. 

And  I don’t  know  of  nothin 
I that’s  as  sweet  as  what  he  brings- 

But  I best  had  Strain  that  honey 
and  churn  that  sour  cream, 

And  save  my  time  fur  muse’n 

when  I catch  time  to  dream. 

Pa  lieerd  the  squirr’ls  a-harkin 
this  mornin  on  the  hill. 

And  taken  him  his  rifle  gun 
and  tonic  fur  his  chill: 

Men  folks  ain’t  got  no  feelin, 

ain’t  got  no  time  to  fill 
Pa  spends  his  time  a-huntin 

or  putterin  ‘round  the  still. 

Sometimes  I feel  so  happy 

as  I hoe  the  sproutin  corn. 

To  hear,  far  off  . ppon  the  ridge 
the  call  of  Pa’s  cow  horn; 

Then  I know  its  time  fur  milkin 

and  my  long  day’s  work  is  through, 

And  I kin  sit  upon  the  stoop 

and  make  my  dreams  come  true. 

I’ll  dream  me  a wish 
‘ fur  a shiney  new  hoe; 

some  dishes,  an  axe  and  a saw 
and  a calico  shroud 
with  a ribbon  and  bow. 

And  a new  houn  dawg  fur  Pa. 

Written  in  Africa , 1943.  for  THE  BLUE  RIDGE  COUNTRY  hy  Jean  Thomas. 


MORGAN’S  CLOVER  FARM  STORE 
KINGWOOD,  WEST  VIRGINIA 
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PRESTON  COUNTY  BUCKWHEAT  FESTIVAL 


By  Ethel  Peaslee  Beerbower 


Families  have  their  reunions,  towns  have  their  homecomings, 
and.  Preston  County  has  its  Buckwheat  Festival.  Unique  in  the  manner 
of  festivals  because  of  the  thousands  of  Buckwheat  Dinners  served  each 
year,  it  eas'ly  rates  as  one  of  West  Virginia’s  outstanding  festivals. 
FI  :ld  each  year  in  early  October,  it  attracts  people  from  many  states  who 
come  to  admire  the  autumn  beauty  of  the  mountains  and  to  attend 
festival  events;  to  inspect  the  many  agricultural,  industrial  school,  and 
wildlife  exhibits;  to  visit  old  friends  and  to  make  new  ones;  to  explore 
the  attract-cns  of  the  midway;  and  to  eat  the  good  old  fashioned  buck- 
wheat dinners. 

Back  in  1938  when  the  Buckwheat  Festival  was  begun  by 
members  of  the  Kingwood  Volunteer  Fire  Department  with  the  help  of 
civic  groups  throughout  the  county,  it  was  designed  to  be  a Homecom- 
ing  in  celebration  of  the  plentiful  harvest  of  the  buckwheat  grain.  At  a 
meeting  of  firemen  and  civic  leaders  of  the  county,  Dr.  L.  George  Beer- 
bower  of  Kingwood  was  named  temporary  chairman.  John  O.  Collins, 
who  was  then  and  is  today  President  of  the  Kingwood  Volunteer  Fire 
Company,  had  much  to  do  with  the  formation  of  the  early  plans  and  was 
chairman  of  the  program  committee  for  the  first  festival.  It  was  at  this 
meet  ng  that  Harry  Brindle  of  Kingwood  was  named  General  Chairman. 
Mr.  Brindle  had  been  born  in  England  and  from  his  past  experiences  in 
seeing  a coronation  thought  that  having  both  a King  and  a Queen  would 
add  interest  to  the  Festival.  A Chairman  for  each  of  the  Festival’s  three 
days  was  appointed:  Fireman’s  Day — John  O.  Collins;  School  Day — 

Paul  W.  Watson;  Farmer’s  Day — T.  R.  Pharr.  Robert  Jackson  was 
n-med  Director  of  Publicity.  Mrs.  B.  D.  Ward  wrote  and  directed  the 
radio  publicity  for  Station  WMMN,  Fairmont. 

The  Preston  County  Journal  carried  the  first  news  of  the  Festival  ; 
on  September  22,  1938. 

Six  weeks  after  the  first  meeting,  and  after  two  weeks  of  real  plan- 
ning, the  Festival  was  held  on  October  13,  14  and  15. 

The  Festival  began  on  Thursday,  Firemen’s  Day  with  an  address 
by  G.  Ralph  Spindler,  now  Director  of  the  School  of  Mines,  West  Vir- 
ginia University.  In  the  afternoon  a demonstration  of  fire  equipment 
by  Kingwood  and  visiting  Fire  Companies  from  the  "Tableland  Area” 
was  held,  followed  by  a "mammoth  parade  consisting  of  approximately 
twenty-five  fire  companies.  (Fijrst  Festival  Program.) 

Featured  were  Preston  County  American  Legion  and  High 
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School  Bands,  directed  by  B.  D.  Ward.  Leland  S.  Whelsell  was  parade 
marshall.  In  the  evening  a Fireman’s  Ball  was  held. 

On  Friday  morning  a tour  was  held  through  the  buckwheat  pro- 
ducing regions  of  Grant  and  Pleasant  Districts.  "More  than  8,000  peo- 
pie  watched  as  Miss  Louise  Shaw,  Kingwood  High  School  Senior,  dressed 
in  a flowing  gown  of  white  satin,  knelt  at  her  throne  and  received  her 
crown  from  A.  L.  Reed,  president  of  the  Preston  County  Court.  ( 1 e 
New  Dominion,  Morgantown— now  Dominion  News).  The  First  Queen 
was  crowned  as  "Queen  Buckwheat”.  At  the  suggestion  of  Miss  Laura 
Jean  Watson  (now  Mrs.  Lantz  Craig  of  Elkins),  a teacher  of  Latin  in 
Rowlesburg  High  School,  this  name  was  changed  to  Queen  Ceres  (god- 
dess of  grain  and  harvest)  at  the  second  festival.  Queen  Buckwheat 
was  attended  by  ten  princesses,  one  from  each  county  high  school,  two 
maids  -of-honor,  four  flower  girls,  two  train  bearers  and  a crown  bearer. 
The  Queen  and  Princesses  were  escorted  by  a military  guard  of  thir- 
teen cadets  from  West  Virginia  Universtiy. 

Irene  Jean  Morgan  of  Reedsville  and  Pauline  Cale  of  Terra  Alta 
were  Mads-of-Honor.  The  crown  bearer,  Dickie  Liston,  was  followed  by 
the  flower  girls  Laurella  Snyder,  Norine  Whiteseli,  Joanna  Margolis 
and  Jean  Shaffer.  Mary  Everly  and  Jeannie  Lanham  were  the  train 
bearers.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  some  of  the  children  serving 
the  Queen  in  this  first  Buckwheat  Festival  were  chosen  as  Princesses  in 
their  high  school  years. 

Mr.  Brindle  and  Mr.  Reed  both  tell  us  that  the  wind  was  perhaps 
the  real  ruler  at  the  coronation  of  the  Queen.  With  no  public  address 
system  and  the  wind  roaring,  both  doubt  if  anyone  heard  Mr.  Reed’s 
ccmp’iment  to  the  Queen.  The  New  Dominion  records  it  thus:  "All 

the  various  festivals  have  had  their  queens  and  princesses”,  he  said,  ' and 
I am  sure  they  have  been  justly  proud  of  them,  but  no  prouder  than  we 
are  today  of  our  beautiful  and  gracious  queen  and  her  court. 

Farmer’s  Day,  in  charge  of  T.  R.  Pharr,  opened  with  a Pet  Show 
followed  by  contests  which  were  intended  as  entertainment  features.  A 
free  candy  bar  was  given  to  every  child  exhibiting  a pet  in  the  pet  show, 
according  to  Chester  Liller  who  was  chairman.  Today  the 
children  are  awarded  one,  two  and  three  dollars  for  placing  in  different 
classes  of  animals.  Contests  included  husband  calling,  nail  driving  and 
rolling  pin  throwing  for  the  women,  hog  calling  for  the  men,  pie  eating 
for  the  girls,  and  a buckwheat  cake  eating  contest  for  the  boys.  A 
Farmer’s  Auction  of  all  white  elephants  was  held  with  Jim  Evans  of  Terra 
Alta  as  Auctioneer,  and  an  old  time  horse  trading  was  conducted  by 
Jim  Gibson  of  Kingwood.  Lester  Bolyard  of  Terra  Alta  supervised  a 
horse  shoe  pitching  contest. 

Potatoes  shared  first  honors  with  Buckwheat  at  this  first  festival. 
A call  had  gone  forth  to  farmers  and  millers  to  display  a peck  of  buck- 
wheat and  a peck  of  potatoes.  These  were  displayed  in  booths  in  the 
Kingwood  High  School. 

In  the  afternoon  came  the  second  featured  coronation  of  the 
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Festival.  On  the  basis  of  a judging  of  buckwheat  grown  by  leading 
farmers  of  the  county,  Scott  Miller,  a young  Pleasant  District  farmer, 
became  the  first  King  Buckwheat  of  Preston  County.  King  Buckwheat  I 
received  his  crown  from  L.  F.  Everhart,  prominent  attorney  of  Terra 
Alta.  The  Harry  Brindle  Cup  was  inaugurated  the  first  year  of  the 
Festival,  and  was  presented  to  Mr.  Miller  by  Chester  Thomas,  Brand- 
onville.  The  custom  of  the  cup  has  been  continued  by  Mr.  Brindle 
through  the  Festival  years.  The  cup  must  be  won  two  consecutive  years 
to  become  permanent  property.  Romanticists  will  be  interested  in  the 
fact  that  the  first  King  and  Queen  are  now  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Scott  Miller  of 
K'ngwocd  and  are  busy  with  the  home  education  of  two  little  princesses, 
Mary  Elizabeth,  aged  7 years,  and  Martha  Sue,  19  months.  At  the 
Festival  following  their  marriage  (19461),  the  Festival  Committee  pres- 
ented Mr.  and  Mrs.  Miller  with  a bedroom  suite. 

Even  during  the  first  Festival,  Buckwheat  Cakes  were  featured 
smothered  in  maple  syrup  and  butter  and  served  with  the  best  sausage 
west  of  the  Alleghenies,  according  to  Prestonians.  On  Thursday  in  1938, 
238  dinners  were  served  in  contrast  to  the  12,832  served  on  Thursday  in 
1953.  The  chairman  for  the  serving  of  the  buckwheat  dinners  at  the 
first  Festival  was  Mrs.  W.  L.  Lenhart  and  the  official  serving  place  was 
the  Methodist  Church. 

That  the  first  Festival  was  a success  is  seen  in  a comment  pub- 
lished in  the  Preston  County  Journal,  October  20,  1938.  "The  crowds 
for  the  three  days  exceeded  the  fondest  expectations  of  anyone  and  in 
the  three  days  possibly  there  were  12,000  to  15,000  visitors  in  town. 
Friday  the  crowd  numbered  more  than  8,000  out  of  town  folks.  Be- 
tween 1,200  to  1,500  out-of-town  automobiles  were  parked  in  the  town. 
The  loyal  support  of  everyone,  Mr.  John  Collins  said,  had  made  success 
sure.  He  especially  thanked  the  Upper  Monongahela  Valley  Associa- 
tion for  the  active  assistance  given  and  for  the  broadcasting  time  over 

WMMN.” 

Because  of  the  interest  in  the  First  Festival,  a group  of  interested 
Preston  County  people  were  invited  to  attend  the  West  Virginia  Day 
celebration  at  the  V^orld’s  Fair  in  New  York,  1939.  Mr.  Brindle  and 
Mr.  Reed  took  the  following  to  New  York  to  bake  cakes  "For  a Notables 
Breakfast"  on  June  25,  the  day  after  West  Virginia  Day:  Mrs.  W.  L. 

Lenhart  Mrs.  Harry  Brindle,  Mrs.  L.  George  Beerbower  of  Kingwood 
Mrs.  William  Matlick,  Mrs.  A.  L.  Reed,  and  Mrs.  Paul  Ridenour  of 
Fellowsville.  When  the  group  arrived,  they  found  that  the  griddles 
provided  d d not  suit  their  purpose.  In  addition,  the  New  York  Pro- 
fessional Chef  did  not  approve  of  the  mixture  of  buckwheat  batter  car- 
ried all  of  the  way  from  Preston  County,  together  with  the  even  then 
famous  sausage.  After  much  lengthy  discussion,  and  the  professional 
chef’s  wanting  to  bake  the  cakes  one  and  a half  inch  thick  and  four  and 
a half  inches  in  diameter,  the  Prestonians  made  a request  to  Governor 
Homer  Holt:  "Get  rid  of  the  chef,  let  us  take  over,  and  send  us  some 

men."  The  request  was  granted  with  the  permission  of  the  New  York 
Fair  officials.  The  men  installed  a long  piece  of  steel,  the  Prestonians 
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stayed,  up  all  ni?ht,  completed  their  preparations  with  the  batter  and 
making  cakes  from  sausage,  and  with  the  help  of  the  men  whom  they 
supervised  fed  the  hundreds  the  next  miornmg  with  genuine  Preston 
County  Sausage.  Breakfast  centerpieces  were  Upsher  County  straw- 
berries, served  with  mounds  of  sugar.  To  celebrate  Preston  County  s 
part  in  the  West  Virginia  celebration,  Mr.  Brindle  was  allowed  to  im- 
print his  hands  and  that  of  a bukwheat  cake  beside  the  hands  and  feet  of 
Governor  Holt  in  the  fresh  concrete  paving  in  front  of  the  Schaefer 
Center  Restaurant.  The  buckwheat  autograph  occupied  a place  near 
the  signatures  of  Babe  Ruth  and  J.  Edgar  Hoover.  An  inscription  be- 
low the  buckwheat  cake  read:  "500  of  these  West  Virginia  Buckwheat 
Cakes  were  baked  here,  June  25,  1939.” 

Following  Mr.  Miller,  other  Buckwheat  Kings  have  been:  Mar- 

shall Hof  man,  1939,  Terra  Alta;  A.  G.  Wilhelm,  1940  and  1941,  Terra 
Alta;  Harlan  Freeland,  1946  and  1947;  Jim  Freeland,  1948  and  1949, 
Terra  Alta;  Willard  Rechart,  1950  and  1951,  Terra  Alta;  Jim  Pifer, 
1952,  Terra  Alta;  and  Hugh  Forman,  1953,  Aurora. 

Preston  County  for  many  years  has  been  West  Virginia’s  number 
one  county  in  the  production-,  of  buckwheat.  According  to  the  1950 
census,  Preston  County5  threshed  63,800  bushels  of  the  state’s  annual 
production  of  123,088  bushels,  and  had  an  acreage  of  2,831  acres.  The 
county  in  1950  had  643  individual  growers,  and  this  number  is  increas- 
ing; annually.  The  value  in  dollars  of  buckwheat  in  Preston  County 
(1950  cersus)  was  $92,626.  The  number  of  bushels  of  buckwheat  actu- 
ally sold  in  1950  totalled  11,993  or  68  per  cent  of  the  bushels  sold  in 
West  Virginia. 

Since  that  time  too,  the  Buckwheat  Festival  has  grown  from  an 
unpretentious  and  unrehearsed  homecoming  to  an  outstanding  cele- 
bration marked  by  long  range  planning  and  detailed  preparation.  With 
tbe  coming  of  the  Second  World  War,  the  Festival  was  discontinued  for 
the  duration.  During  this  time,  however,  work  was  continued  and  plans 
were  laid  for  the  first  post-war  Festival  which  was  celebrated  in  1946, 
and  has  continued  annually  since  that  time. 

The  Festival  has  a permanent  Steering  Committee  whose  chair- 
man is  John  O.  Collins,  president  of  the  Kingwood  Volunteer  Fire  De- 
partment, and  assistant  chairman  of  the  Festival.  The  Festival  Secre- 
tary is  Miss  Eilene  M.  Hersman  of  Kingwood.  The  celebration  has  had 
six  General  Chairmen,  previous  to  this  year’s  chairman,  Dr.  E.  E.  Wat- 
son of  Kingwood.  Serving  in  this  capacity  have  been  Harry  Brindle, 
Paris  Shay,  Sr.,  A.  L.  Reed,  Melvin  C.  Synder,  Cramer  Gibson  and  J. 
Donald  Everly. 

Many  distinguished  persons  have  been  among  those  who  have 
participated  in  festival  events.  Among  them  have  been  the  ,late  H.  C. 
Greer  of  Morgantown,  former  Governors  Homer  A.  Holt  and  Okey 
L.  Patteson,  State  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  J.  B.  McLaughlin,  A.  C. 
Spurr  of  Fairmont,  Fire  Marshall  C.  A.  Raper,  R.  M.  Davis  and  Dr. 
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Queen  Ceres  XII  (1953)  Sitting  on  her  throne  on  the  Float,  having  as 
her  escorts  members  of  the  Scabbard  and  Blade,  University  of  West  Virginia. 
Picture  taken  1)1/  Dale  Walls,  Teacher  in  Kingwood  H.  8. 

Irwin  Stewart  of  Morgantown,  Governor  William  C.  Marland  of 
Charleston  and  Carl  Gustkey  of  Wheeling. 

Like  all  festivals  the  Preston  County  Buckwheat  Festival  has  a 
Queen,  but  unlike  many  festivals,  it  has  two  Kings!  This  means  a three- 
day  parade  of  events  with  three  coronations,  three  parades,  innumerable 
luncheons,  dinners  and  banquets. 

Thursday,  Firemen’s  Day,  annually  begins  the  Festival  with  the 
recognition  of  King  Fireman,  the  man  chosen  from  the  Volunteer  Fire 
Departments  of  Preston  as  the  county’s  outstanding  Fireman-of-the-Year. 
Festivities  begin  at  noon  on  this  day  with  free  buckwheat  dinners  to  all 
visiting  firemen  from  the  Tri-State  area.  The  Thursday  night  Fire- 
men’s Parade  with  marching  units,  bands,  floats  and  fire  fighting  equip- 
ment is  always  spectacular.  In  1953:  "There  were  46,000  persons  lined 

up  along  the  streets  as  400  units  of  bands,  marchers,  and  fire-fighting 
equipment  moved  past  in  a blaze  of  color  under  special  lighting.”  (Do- 
minion News,  Morgantown,  October  9,  1953).  It  is  most  fitting  that 
Firemen’s  Day  be  the  first  day  of  the  Festival  for  it  is  the  Kingwood 
Volunteer  Fire  Department  that  is  the  backbone  of  the  Festival. 
Through  the  efforts  of  this  group  the  Festival  began,  and  it  is  through 
its  efforts  that  standing  committees  have  been  set  up  throughout  the 
county  and  outstanding  citizens  have  taken  part. 
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School  Day  is  Friday  at  the  Festival.  Queen  Ceres,  named  for 
the  Roman  Goddess  of  Grain,  an  outstanding  girl  from  one  of  the  ten 
Preston  County  High  Schools,  is  crowned  in  a colorful  coronation.  The 
Queen  is  chosen  by  a method  of  rotation  among  the  high  schools^  Her 
coronation  is  directed  annually  by  the  Kingwood  Business  and  Profes- 
sional Women’s  Club  with  costumes  under  the  supervision  of  the  county 
Home  Economics  teachers.  The  Queen,  accompanied  by  a court  of  two 
maids-of-honor,  twenty  princesses,  a crown  bearer,  two  train  bearers  and 
twelve  flower  girls,  is  featured  in  a Queen’s  Parade  in  the  afternoon. 
The  honor  guard  for  Queen  Ceres  and  her  attendants  is  provided  by 
Scabbard  and  Blade,  Honorary  Fraternity  of  the  West  Virginia  Uni- 
versity Reserve  Officers  Training  Corps.  In  the  evening,  the  Queen  s 
Banquet  is  planned  and  executed  by  members  of  the  Beta  Sigma  Phi 
Sorority.  Kingwood  Rotary  and  Lions  Clubs  are  the  financial  hosts  to 
the  Queen,  her  princesses  and  their  escorts. 

The  outstanding  day  for  many  is  Saturday,  Farmers  Day,  for 
this  is  the  day  when  King  Buckwheat  is  featured.  The  Farmer  King 
whose  buckwheat  has  been  judged  as  the  best  in  Preston  County,  is 
honored  at  a King’s  Banquet  at  noon,  followed  by  the  Farmers’  Day 
Parade  and  the  King’s  Coronation.  Visitors  have  been  heard  to  comment 
favorably  on  this  coronation  because  King  Buckwheat  is  accompanied  by 
his  Queen  Ceres,  their  courts,  and  escorts,  who  for  this  day  are  members 
of  the  Future  Farmer  units  of  Preston.  This  gives  a Complete  Look 
to  the  climax  of  the  festivities  and  adds  to  the  color  of  the  day.  The 
agricultural  events  with  dairy  and  beef  judging  contests  in  the  lead  and 
the  many  agricultural  and  home  exhibits  of  farmers,  Future  Farmers, 
Homemakers  and  4-H  Clubs  are  among  the  best  in  this  area. 

One  of  the  leading  social  events,  held  the  night  before  the  Festi- 
val officially  opens,  is  the  annual  Firemen’s  Ball  in  the  Kingwood  Com- 
munity Building.  This  attraction,  with  nationally  famous  orchestras 
playing,  was  revived  at  the  Eighth  Annual  Festival.  Orchestras  who 
have  appeared  at  this  Ball  have  been  Blue  Baron,  Hal  McIntyre,  Johnny 
Long,  Claude  Thornhill  and  Woody  Herman. 

At  night,  visitors  have  enjoyed  the  features  of  a country  fair  in  a 
carnival  atmosphere  and  have  thrilled  to  the  splendor  of  fireworks  with 
which  each  day  closes. 

During  the  whole  festival  visitors  have  been  busy  at  the  buckwheat 
tables  in  the  Community  Building  and  the  Methodist  Church,  the  eating 
places  maintained  by  the  Kingwood  Fire  Department,  where  buckwheat 
cakes,  made  from  the  famous  burr-ground  flour,  pure  pork  sausage, 
maple  syrup,  butter,  apple  sauce  and  coffee  are  served  continuously.  If 
these  visitors  could  have  looked  in  the  sausage  grinding  room  of  the 
Festival  in  1953  they  would  have  found  that  Volunteer  Firemen  ground 
9,328  pounds  of  fresh  pork  which  went  into  the  sausage  they  were  eat- 
ing, and  would  remember  that  the  hams  formed  a goodly  portion  of  the 
meat  which  made  the  tasty  sausage.  If  these  same  visitors  had  looked 
behind  the  scenes  in  the  kitchen  they  would  have  found  Preston  County 
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ladies  had  used  3,300  pounds  of  flour,  418  quarts  of  raw  milk,  18  cases 
of  canned  milk,  and  89  pounds  of  butter  in  the  cake  making  alone.  Other 
statistics  would  have  included  734  pounds  of  butter,  456  pounds  of 
coffee,  212  gallons  of  maple  syrup  and  136  gallons  of  applesauce.  The 
visitor  too,  who  ate  a hot  dog  and  a hamburger  at  the  stand  maintained  by 
the  Firemen,  would  be  interested  in  knowing  that  1,135  pounds  of  beef 
went  into  hamburgers  and  880  pounds  of  hotdo.gs  were  used.  The  total 
number  of  dinners  served  in  1953  were  12,832, 

Plans  for  the  Thirteenth  Annual  Preston  County  Buckwheat 
Festival  with  the  slogan,  "Buckwheat  Days  for  Happy  Ways”,  are  well 
underway.  The  dates  of  the  Festival  have  been  set  for  September  30 
to  October  2.  The  General  Chairman  for  this  year’s  Festival  is  Dr.  E.  E. 
Watson,  retired  Preston  County  physician.  Dr.  Watson  is  well  known 
in  every  part  of  Preston  County,  having  practiced  medicine  here  for  42 
years.  The  congenial  doctor  during  these  years  of  practice  delivered 
4,018  babies,  not  counting  the  ones  he  helped  other  physicians  deliver. 
Without  doubt  many  of  these  "Babies”  will  be  among  the  Festival  visitors 
this  year.  He  has  been  interested  in  agricultural,  business  and  industrial 
enterprises,  and  has  served  his  county  in  many  capacities.  As  an  early 
leader,  he  helped  to  organize  the  Albright  National  Bank  (Now  the  Al- 
bright National  Bank  of  Kingwood)  and  has  been  its  president  for 
thirty-three  years.  Dr.  Watson  organized  and  operated  the  first  bus  line 
ever  to  operate  in  West  Virginia.  This  Bne  ran  from  Albright  to  Tun- 
nelton,  and  later  on  to  Fellowsville  Preston  County.  He  has  served  in 
the  state  legislature  and  as  a member  of  the  Board  of  Education.  The 
three-day  chairmen  for  the  1954  Festival  are:  Thursday,  Firemens’ 

Day- — Robert  Brown-;  Friday,  School  Day — Lawrence  Losh;  Saturday, 
Farmers’  Day- — Alton  Anderson.  The  Publicity  Chairman  is  M.  L. 
Jackson. 

Thus,  the  Preston  County  Buckwheat  Festival  has  grown.  Thus, 
through  the  cooperation  of  Preston  County  people  and  their  useful  de- 
votion to  a common  cause;  whether  it  be  a grinding  up  whole  hams  in- 
to sausage,  threshing  buckwheat,  making  maple  syrup,  directing  the 
coronations  and  pagents,  writing  radio  script  or  publicity,  arranging  ex- 
hibits or  judging  cattle,  the  Buckwheat  Festival  has  grown  into  a Festi- 
val of  Nation-Wide  Prominence.  The  1953  Festival  Register  recorded 
guests  from  26  states  in  addition  to  the  Canal  Zone,  France,  Japan,  Al- 
aska, Canada  and  Washington,  D.  C.  Anyone  who  has  ever  attended  a 
Buckwheat  Festival  needs  no  urging  to  return  — — the  Buckwheat  Cake 
dinners  do  that.  Anyone  who  has  not  seen  a Festival  and  visited  Pres- 
ton County  while  the  vivid  autumn  colors  reign  in  the  mountains,  should 
make  it  a "Must”  in  his  calendar  this  year.  We  of  Preston  BID  YOU 
WELCOME. 

Receipe  for  Preston  County  Buckwheat  Cakes 

(Approved  by  Miss  Roxie  King  who  has  mixed  batter  and  baked 
cakes  at  every  Preston  County  Buckwheat  Festival.  Miss  Roxie  is  fondly 
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called  Miss  Buckwheat  by  her  Preston  County  friends). 

1 quart  lukewarm  water,  1/4  cake  large  household  yeast,  thicken 
to  stiff  batter  with  2 Vi  cups  Buckwheat  Flour  and  1/2  cup  Wheat  Flour, 
Cover  and  let  rise  overnight. 

Next  morning  dissolve  1 teaspoon  soda,  2 teaspoons  sugar  in  /2 
cup  milk,  and  enough  warm  water  to  make  batter  thin  enough  to  bake. 
Bake  what  is  needed  to  serve,  and  place  rest  in  the  refrigerator  as  a 
starter. 

To  renew  at  night  (or  at  least  three  or  four  hours  before  use), 
add  1 cup  lukewarm  water  to  starter,  1 cup  buckwheat  flour,  1/4  cup 
wheat  flour. 

When  ready  to  serve  do  as  above;  dissolve  1 teaspoon  soda,  2 
teaspoons  sugar  in  Yi  cup  milk,  and  enough  warm  water  to  make  batter 
thin  enough  to  bake  the  second  time. 

One  does  not  need  to  use  more  yea.st  for  several  mornings,  then 
use,  as  Miss  Roxie  will  tell  you,  only  a "pinch”  (about  1/4  teaspoon). 


0.  J.  MORRISON,  INC. 


HIGH  STREET 


MORGANTOWN,  W.  VA.  f 


This  firm  has  served  the  people  of  West  Virginia  for  64  years. 

It  will  be  our  constant  endeavor  to  serve  you  well 
and  save  you  money 


We  appreciate  the  business  and  friendship  of  our 
Preston  County  folks 


HAYDEN  MADDOX,  President 
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THE  ARTHURDALE  STORY 

by 

Felix  G.  Robinson 


For  six  years  (1943-1949)  I was  Pastor  of  The  Arthurdale  Com- 
munity Church.  Our  family  of  one  son  and  three  daughters,  with  the 
exception  of  Monica  who  was  born  there,  spent  their  late  childhood  and 
early  teen  age  in  close  identity  with  the  church  and  school. 

Arthurdale  is  a pleasant  residential  community  of  almost  uniform- 
ly white-painted  houses  spread  out  upon  the  green  Monongahela  Glades 
along  the  upper  reaches  of  Decker’s  Creek.  The  spring  and  summer 
sun  pours  down  upon  the  little  farms  with  intense  brilliance  and  warmth 
as  there  are  very  few  shade  trees.  One  is  touched  by  the  radiance  of  the 
landscape  when  viewed  from  a neighboring  ridge,  reminding  one  of  a 
sun-saturated  valley  of  southern  France  which  attracted  the  painter  Van 
Gogh.  The  soil  is  moist  and  deep.  Weeds  of  heavy  rank  growth  wage 
battle  with  the  planter.  The  Dogwood  in  the  Spring  dresses  the  field 
hedges  with  white  lace.  In  mid-summer  one  occasionally  gets  a glimpse 
of  the  rarest  of  the  wild  lillies  growing  solitarily  in  some  neglected  pas- 
ture. Down  along  the  creek  darting  amuck  the  tall  Jewel-flowers  I have 
counted  as  many  as  fifty  ruby-throated  humming  birds  in  a single  space 
the  size  of  an  ordinary  garden.  The  native  pin-oaks  only  reach  middle 
life  and  die.  Up  in  the  Recreation  Park,  now  abandoned,  there  are 
other  tree  species,  making  a shaded  retreat  from  the  sun-glare  of  the 
glades. 

ARTHURDALE  1934-1954 

The  Arthurdale  Community  came  into  being  1933-34  as  one  of 
over  one  hundred  homestead  projects  throughout  the  nation.  Its  pur- 
pose was  to  rehabilitate  families  of  unemployed  miners,  providing  them 
good  housing,  a little  farm  to  cultivate  their  own  food,  and  hand-craft 
factories  to  which  they  could  find  employment  without  running  the  con- 
stant risk  of  strikes  by  the  union  and  slumps  in  the  coal  market. 

The  Federal  Government  purchased  the  estate  of  Richard  M. 
Arthur  together  with  twelve  hundred  additional  acres,  making  a total  of 
twenty  four  hundred.  One  hundred  and  sixty-five  houses,  mostly  frame, 
some  stone,  were  built.  Besides,  six  separate  school  units,  a furniture 
factory,  chicken  farm,  dairy  farm,  metal-work  shop;'  offices;  store;  com- 
munity hall,  hand-loom  shop,  pottery  kiln  and  the  Inn.  In  connection 
with  each  dwelling  there  were  from  three  to  four  acres  of  tile-drained 
land,  a root-cellar,  small  barn  with  chicken  house  attached,  a corn-crib,  a 
pig-house  and  pen,  an  electric  pump  and  young  fruit  trees.  These  com- 
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prised  the  standardized  improvements  granted  to  each  family  selected 
to  live  there. 

The  people  selected  were  mostly  from  coal-mining  communities. 
Members  of  the  American  Friends  Service  Committee,  among  them  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Dan  Houghton,  went  to  Scott’s  Run,  a mining  community 
near  Morgantown.  Their  purpose  was  to  assist  the  mining  families  in 
learning  to  take  care  of  themselves  at  a time  when  they  could  no  longer 
depend  on  the  Union  or  the  coal  operator  for  a livelihood.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Houghton  were  among  the  first  to  move  to  Arthurdale  where  they 
embodied  in  theory  and  practise  what  was  to  follow.  Their  project  was 
brought  to  the  attention  of  Eleanor  Roosevelt  through  Clarence  Pickett, 
Chairman  of  the  American  Friends  Service  Committee.  She  decided  to 
take  the  project  into  her  personal  care. 

The  part  that  Mrs.  Roosevelt  played  in  the  founding  and  devel- 
oping of  Arthurdale  is  a story  by  itself.  For  more  than  six  years  Arthur- 
dale ran’  ed  high  in  the  First  Lady’s  interests.  Only  a wholesome  com- 
passion for  these  families  could  have  wrested  her  so  frequently  from 
her  numerous  White  House  obligations.  The  newspapers  did  her  and 
the  community  an  irreparable  disservice  by  publishing  cynical  reports  of 
the  enterprise,  and  always  hammering  away  at  the  wastefulness.  All  to- 
gether about  two  and  a half  millions  were  invested  in  human  beings  and 
the  restoration  of  the  land — which  created  a new  community  for  Repub- 
lican Preston  County,  providing  the  County  Treasurer  a large  share  or 
tax  money,  not  for  a season  but  for  an  indefinite  time  in  the  future.  The 
amount  invested  is  about  what  comes  through  the  tills  at  a race  track 
for  a single  day. 

Here  were  a helpless  people,  victims  of  machine  displacement. 
There  was  no  agency,  no  corporation,  nor  community  willing  to  help. 
The  unions  were  feuding  with  the  operators.  The  American  people  are 
indulgent  with  the  rich  who  can  afford  to  be  wasteful,  but  not  with  the 
government.  And  if  a poor  man  is  a little  improvident  the  public  is 
furiously  intolerant.  Between  the  miner’s  reputation  for  improvidence, 
and  striking  for  higher  wages,  he  has  not  fared  too  well  in  the  public’s 
esteem.  Neither  the  public  nor  industry,  including  management  and 
labor,  have  yet  grasped  in  what  ways  the  impersonal,  mechanical  ele- 
ments are  powerless  to  offset  the  inhumanities  in  much  of  big  business. 
The  employer  has  his  headache,  but  the  employee  has  his  bellyache. 
When  it  comes  to  survival  the  employer  can  at  least  eat.  The  coal  opera- 
tors who  treated  the  miners  as  chattel  found  it  easy  to  agree  with  a 
muck-raking  press  that  the  First  Lady  was  putting  on  a show  which 
woruld  help  her  husband  stay  in  office.  Mrs.  Roosevelt’s  motives  were 
unselfishly  humanitarian;  so  were  her  innumerable,  splendid  deeds. 

More  than  government  money  and  brains  went  into  the  found- 
ing of  Arthurdale.  Its  tradition  centers  not  in  any  family,  event  or  in- 
stitution there,  but  in  the  personality  of  Eleanor  Roosevelt.  Her  kind- 
ness is  reflected  in  a very  special  brand  of  neighborliness.  The  Farm 
Women’s  Club,  named  for  Mrs.  Roosevelt,  has  made  an  exceptional  re- 
cord in  the  development  of  the  community’s  social  life. 
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Of  the  many  projects  that  interested.  Eleanor  Roosevelt  the  schools 
had  priority.  With  the  aid  of  many  friends  she  brought  here  a corps  of 
outstanding  educators.  The  children  were  provided  with  the  latest  and 
finest  equipment,  and  with  seemly  surroundings  of  improved  landscape. 
The  adults  were  offered  courses  in  hand-craft. 

The  overall  pattern  for  the  community  was  a sensible  one.  In 
fact  the  pattern  is  being  adopted  throughout  the  country.  The  means 
of  livelihood  for  the  American  masses  are  predominantly  agricultural  and 
industrial.  The  Arthurdale  planners  believed  that  families  brought  to- 
gether in  a small  community,  separated  one  from  the  other  on  small 
farms,  where  after  the  eight  hour  shift  the  wage-earner  and  family  could 
still  find  time  and  incentive  to  cultivate  the  land,  would  prosper. 

If  industrial  work  became  seasonal  the  wage-earner  could  turn  to 
husbandry.  Such  a pattern  would  give  the  family  a stable  economy,  op- 
portunity to  improve  the  home,  cultivate  the  land,  raise  more  children 
and  provide  them  with  means  for  an  advance  in  education.  All  these 
features  relating  to  home  life,  became  a reality  in  Arthurdale  Un- 
fortunately Preston  County,  where  this  lovely  community  exists,  has  at  no 
time  given  recognition  to  what  has  transpired  there.  Despite  the  fail- 
ure of  community  projects  the  homes  not  only  survived  but  have  im- 
proved. A large  portion  of  the  original  homesteaders  still  live  there  or 
their  children  who  have  grown  up  and  married.  The  homesteaders  who 
have  left  have  in  many  instances  sold  their  homes  to  professors  of  the 
University  of  West  Virginia.  Arthurdale  is  but  sixteen  miles  from  the 
University  in  Morgantown. 

Twenty  years  after  the  arrival  of  the  homesteader  his  economic 
and  social  status  has  ascended  to  a high  level.  Many  of  the  coal  opera- 
tors and  much  of  the  national  press  have  in  vain  tried  to  convince  the 
public  that  Arthurdale  families  could  never  be  capable  of  appreciating 
normal  American  standards  of  living;  that  before  the  cement  hardened 
around  a clean,  white  bath-tub  the  ex-miner  would  use  it  for  a coal  bin. 
The  quotient  of  clean  and  ordered  households  in  Arthurdale  will  be 
found  the  same  as  in  other  places.  When  we  cry  'lack  of  appreciation’ 
there  are  just  as  many  sociological  blessings  overlooked  in  our  older 
communities.  There  have  been  too  many  American  families,  material- 
ly rich,  that  in  three  generations  return  to  the  bread-line.  What  is  true 
of  families  can  also  be  said  of  communities  whose  only  roots  are  econo- 
mic security.  Back  of  every  family,  every  community  must  be  the  solid- 
arity of  the  spiritual  life  which  finds  its  best  nourishment  in  a practis- 
ing religion. 

Mrs.  Roosevelt’s  community  program  could  not  continue  for  vari- 
ous good  reasons:  (1)  Private  philanthropy  had  to  be  deflected  into  war 
channeils.  (2)  World  War  II  caused  the  abandonment  of  hand-crafts 
in  favor  of  higher  production  of  coal  and  converting  the  local  factories 
into  making  war  material. 

The  Government  commenced  the  liquidation  of  its  property  by 
first  turning  over  four  of  the  school  units  to  the  Preston  County  Board 
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Arthurdale  Folk.  Pic  are  taken  on  the  occasion  of  unveiling  the  World 
War  II  Memorial.  This  was  done  under  the  direction  of  Clyde  Reppert. 
Picture  through  the  courtesy  of  //.  L.  Shultz,  one  of  the  original  homestead- 
ers. 

of  Education  which  ever  since  has  operated  and  maintained  the  schools 
on  a high  level.  E.  Grant  Nine.  G.  H.  Keck,  and  A.  Parrack  have  suc- 
ceeded on*  another  as  principals.  The  Elementary  School  has  made  an 
exceptionally  f ne  record.  The  same  corps  of  teachers  have  taught  the~e 
s.>c*  tue  Countv  took  over.  They  are:  Margaret  Brown,  Inez  Funk, 

Mildred  Beall,  Audrey  Wolfe  and  Sarah  Liston. 

The  two  remaining  school  units  were  sold  to  a manutacturing 
concern.  During  World  War  II  The  Silman  Manufacturing  Co.  of 
Pittsburgh  whose  guiding  spirit  was  Lester  Hamburg,  made  radio  and 
tele  phone  f eld  sets.  Mr.  Hamburg  made  a consistent  effort  to  identify 
himself  with  the  community  program. 

The  Dairy  Farm,  operated  by  Kenneth  Estey  of  Vermont,  was 
turned  over  to  the  University  of  West  Virginia  which  since  has  used  it  as 
an  experimental  station  for  seed  potatoes  and  other  crops.  The  Health 
Association,  with  its  small  hospital  supervised  bv  Dr.  S.  Parkes  Johnson 
and  Cora  Allen,  the  Credit  Union.  The  Chicken  Farm.  The  Co-Op 
Store,  The  Inn,  The  Kiln,  The  Hand-Loom  Shop,  the  Metal  Shop 
supervised  by  Forrest  Cress,  these,  and  many  other  efforts  to  relate  the 
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families  in  a common,  lucrative  employment  are  but  memories.  Milford. 
Mott  was  the  last  project  manager. 

But  there  was  an  exception  that  is  proving  to  be  the  key  to  a new 
Arthurda’e  economy.  The  three  factory  units,  once  the  property  of  the 
Arthurdale  Association,  and  after  passing  through  many  hands,  are  now 
owned  by  J.  W.  Ruby  and  associates.  Mr.  Ruby  was  born  in  Plainsfield, 
Ohio.  He  started  with  the  Sterling  Comcany  at  the  bottom  of 
the  larder  thirty  years  ago.  Eleven  years  ago  he  was  made  President. 
Along  with  the  parent  company  are  now  the  following  affiliates  located 
at  Arthurdale:  (1)  Pittsburgh  Valve  Company  (2)  Sterling  Manu- 

facturing Co.  (3)  Hardware  Brass  Inc.  (4)  Poultry  Enterprises.  Be- 
s'des  these  at  Artrurdale  is  the  main  plant  in  Morgantown  known  as  The 
Starling  Faucet  Co.  These  factories  employ  between  1,000  and  1,200 
people  all  living  within  a radius  of  twenty  five  miles  of  the  factories. 
The  products  from  these  factories  go  to  all  parts  of  the  world.  Besides 
the  factory  units  Mr.  Ruby  has  taken  over  the  Inn,  about  a half  dozen 
housing  units,  and  the  two  school  units  that  were  formerly  used  by  the 
S lmcn  Manufacturing  Co.  These  two  units  together  with  other  much 
larger  buildings  are  being  equipped  to  rear  100,00  broilers  every  ten 
weeks. 

Secular  idealists  in  trying  to  create  a unified  culture  find  it  hard 
to  collako~a^e.  Their  individualistic  patterns  clash  with  those  sponsored 
by  the  Government.  They  are  at  once  mistrusted.  The  idealists  and 
planners  that  came  to  Arthurdale  were  well-intentioned.  Their  aim  was 
to  unify  the  people  around  a planned  economy.  The  Government  pro- 
vided housing,  land,  projects,  equipment,  and  supervisors  in  order  that 
the  families  could  get  off  to  a new  start.  In  this  way  the  Government 
hoped  the  community  could  become  self-supporting  through  its  own 
corporate  initiative  and  enterprise,  and  thus  become  permanently  free 
from  the  necessity  of  the  wage-earner  to  be  dependent  on  outside  employ- 
ment. It  was  to  be  an  independent  communal  life  operated  on  a demo- 
cratic basis.  In  this  regard  Arthurdale  was  planned  as  the  economic 
counterpart  of  the  earlier  religious  cult-communities.  Eoth  Govern- 
ment and  people  failed.  The  too-frequent  change  in  supervision,  the  war, 
the  confusion  amongst  the  theorists  and  the  mis-direction  of  subsidies 
accounted  for  the  Government’s  side  of  the  failure.  As  to  the  people, 
they  had  so  long  been  trained  by  necessity  to  a life  of  habitual  depend- 
ence on  public  works  that  they  were  unable,  in  so  short  a time,  to  reor- 
ientate their  concept  of  personal  and  corporate  responsibility,  and  in  the 
creation  and  sustenance  of  their  own  commonwealth. 

But  these  failures  have  become  stepping  stones  to  success.  With 
the  advent  of  the  Ruby  enterprises  there  is  real  hope  that  unhampered 
individual  initiative  will  become  related  to  the  total  welfare  of  the  com- 
munity. Arthurdale  has  come  clear  around  the  circle — from  a govern- 
ment owned  project  to  one  that  is  privately  owned  by  many.  The  agri- 
culture-small industry  pattern  has  not  only  been  set — but  has  made  ad- 
vances. Arthurdale  is  truly  a new  kind  of  American  community  and  is 
leading  Preston  County  into  a new  era  of  stable  economy. 
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The  Government  could  straighten  out  Decker’s  Creek  but  not  the 
’twists’  of  the  people  in  order  they  might  flow  as  one  toward  a communal 
destiny.  The  Government  could  drain  the  swamps  with  terra  cotta  pipes 
and  condition  the  low  meadows  for  cultivation,  but  it  could  not  drain  out 
the  pus  of  fear  and  mistrust  from  the  hearts  of  the  people. 

Among  the  memorable  events  that  have  taken  place  in  Arthurdale 
was  the  visit  and  address  of  President  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt,  broad- 
cast to  the  nation  from  the  Arthurdale  Gymnasium.  There  was  also  toe 
net-work  broadcast  of  the  Oratorio  ’’Elijah”  under  the  auspices  of  1 he 
Mountain  Choir  Festival  Assn,  marking  the  centennial  performance. 
The  Conductor  was  Felix  Robert  Mendelssohn  grand-nephew  of  the 
composer  of  the  oratorio. 

ARTHURDALE  1900-1934 

But  let  us  turn  from  this  recent  history  to  the  enterprise  of  Rich- 
ard M.  Arthur  for  whom  the  community  was  named.  He  was  the  son  of 
John  N.  and  Mary  Arthur  who  emigrated  from  Dublin,  Ireland  and 
settled  at  Mt.  Savage,  Md.  where  he  became  employed  in  the  railroad 
industry.  Richard’s  father  became  one  of  the  highest  ranking  radroad 
officials  in  his  generation.  Richard  was  born  in  Mt.  Savage  in  1856  but 
removed  with  his  parents  to  Pittsburgh  when  he  was  but  three  years  old. 
After  receiving  his  education  at  the  Humboldt  School  he  was  employed 
bv  the  Jones  and  Laughlin  Steel  Co.  In  1890  he  erected  a hotel  in 
Pittsburgh’s  South  Side.  After  ten  years  of  success  he  removed  to 
Roscoe  in  Washington  County,  Penna.  where  he  erected  another  hotel 
which  also  proved  profitable.  It  was  then  he  became  interested  in  what 
is  now  Arthurdale.  Corresponding  with  the  late  William  G.  Brown  of 
Kingwood  he  purchased  the  historic  estate  of  Col.  John  Fairfax  together 
with  adjacent  farms.  Here  he  erected  a mansion  of  23  rooms  where  he 
entertained  his  numerous  Pennsylvania  friends.  He  went  into  agri- 
culture and  stock-raising  on  a large  scale. 

He  f ill "d  his  pastures  with  blooded  stock;  horses  of  the  Bourbon- 
Wilkes  breed;  pedigreed  Jersey  cows,  white  chickens  of  choice  Irish 
breeds,  and  g'me  cocks  from  Japan.  These  cocks  were  at  the  time  worth 
seventy-five  dollars  a pair.  One  of  his  oddest  experiments  was  raising 
a d butchering  hogs  for  the  kosher  market  that  were  known  cotnmmerc- 
ially  as  mule-footed  hogs.  He  built  a large  barn  and  cider  mill;  also 
a fence  along  the  road  frontage  made  entirely  of  shovel  handles.  It  is 
said  he  put  more  money  into  the  place  than  he  got  out  of  it.  When  the 
Government  purchased  his  property,  his  fine  residence  and  other  build- 
ings were  dismantled.  The  Arthurdale  Inn  today  stands  on  the  site  of 
the  Arthur  residence. 

FAIRFAX  MANOR  1790-1900 

But  now  let  us  go  back  to  the  very  first  white  settlers  who  estab- 
lished homes  in  Arhurdale. 

Phillip  Doddridge,  one  of  the  first  congressmen  elected  west  of 
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the  Alleghenies,  was  an  itinerant  lawyer  with  offices  in  Wellsburg.  He 
was  the  agent  for  this  section  of  land  that  had  been  contested  due  to 
rival  claims  of  Penna.  and  Virginia  settlers.  John  Fairfax  and  his  wife, 
Mary  Byrnes,  came  here  in  1790  from  Mt.  Vernon  and  established  what 
was  known  for  a hundred  years  as  Fairfax  Manor.  The  family  of  John 
Fairfax  had  originally  settled  in  Maryland.  This  family  is  not  to  be 
confused  with  that  of  Lord  Thomas  Fairfax  of  the  Northern  Neck  of 
Virginia.  Lord  Fairfax  was  the  largest  landholder  in  colonial  times. 
The  Northern  Neck  (between  the  Rappahanock  and  Potomac)  corn- 
priced  six  million  acres,  which  was  taken  over  by  the  Colony  of  Virginia 
in  1776.  The  two  families  have  been  blended  into  one  legend.  This  is 
due  to  their  subsequent  close  association.  Lord  Thomas  Fairfax  who 
came  to  Virginia  in  1745  was  a first  cousin  to  William  Fairfax  whose 
daughter  Ann  married  Lawernce  Washington,  an  older  half-brother  of 
George.  George  William  Fairfax,  a step-brother  of  John,  was  Land- 
Agent  for  Lord  Thomas  Fairfax.  It  was  George  William  Fairfax  that 
employed  George  Washington  as  surveyor.  George  William’s  step- 
brother, John  Fairfax,  was  twenty  years  old  (George  Washington  was  51) 
when  in  1783  George  Washington  brought  him  to  Mt.  Vernon  as  Assist- 
ant Superintendent  of  the  Estate.  The  following  year  Washington’s 
nephew,  Lund  Washington,  resigned;  and  John  Fairfax  became  Supt. 
which  position  he  held  until  he  moved  with  Mary  Byrnes  across  the 
mountains  onito  the  land  which  is  now  part  of  Arthurdale.  The  year  that 
John  Fairfax  became  Supt  , Washington  made  his  last  trip  across  the 
mountains  to  his  lands  in  Penna. 

In  1785  Mr.  Washington  sent  John  Fairfax  to  Boston  on  horse- 
back for  the  purpose  of  bringing  back  to  Mt.  Vernon  a jackass,  a gift 
from  the  King  of  Spain.  A photo-static  copy  of  the  letter  of  introduction 
composed  by  Mr.  Washington  which  accompanied  Mr.  Fairfax  on  his 
Boston  trip  can  be  seen  in  the  library  of  Ralph  Fairfax  near  Reedsville. 
Ralph  Fairfax  is  a great  grand-son  of  John  Fairfax  through  his  second 
wife.  J 

Morton  says  of  John  Fairfax  that  "on  the  advice  of  Washington 
he  decided  to  go  west  and  grow  up  with  the  country.”  In  his  new  home 
he  was  influential  in  inducing  other  tidewater  families  to  become  his 
neighbors:  Capt.  Thomas  Brown*,  the  Zinns,  Hawleys,  Byrnes,  Wat- 

sons, Menears,  Cobuns,  Fields  and  Ashburns.  John  Fairfax  became  Col. 
of  the  Virginia  Militia.  At  one  time  or  another  he  was  Justice  of  the 
Peace  and  Sheriff  of  the  County.  For  a generation  his  Manor  was  the 
mecca  for  the  social  and  political  life  of  Preston.  His  first  wife,  Mary 
Byrnes,  died  in  1803  leaving  him  with  four  children.  Nancy  Franklin, 
who  married  her  cousin,  Downing  Franklin,  was  John’s  first  love. 
Downing  died  the  same  year  as  did  Mary.  To  Downing  and  Nancy  had 
been  born  three  children.  When  Col.  Fairfax  learned  that  Nancy  was  a 
widow  he  wrote  her  a letter,  which  she  promptly  answered,  and  favorably. 

*Capt.  Thomas  Brown.  The  Geneaology  of  The  Brown  Family  by  James 
Edgar  Brown,  mentioned  in  the  Bibliography,  contains  a great  deal  of  Preston 
history,  especially  in  connection  with  Fairfax. 
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He  went  to  Frederick  County,  Virginia  where  Nancy  was  living  Upon 
his  arrival  Nancy  was  sitting  in  an  easy  chair  before  the  fire.  A bed  was 
standing  against  the  door  on  which  he  knocked.  She  said,  Go  around 
to  the  other.”  Not  understanding  what  she  said  he  knocked  again. 
Jumping  up  and  stamping  her  delicate  foot,  supposing  it  was  a slave, 
said,  "Go  around  to  the  other  door,  once  is  enough  to  tell  any  nigger. 
Going  around  to  the  other  door  he  opened  it  and  stood  before  her.  Her 
feelings  underwent  such  a radical  change  that  she  swooned.  I he  Col- 
onel made  out  all  right.  They  were  married  in  1806.  To  this  union 
were  born  three  children.  Beween  Col.  Fairfax  and  Nancy  by  their  own 
and  former  marriages  they  had  ten  chilldren.  Nancy  who  was  a great 
adm/rer  of  Washington  insisted  that  on  special  occasions  the  Colonel 
would  shave  with  the  razor  given  him  by  our  first  President.  Wash- 
ington carried  it  with  his  camp  equipment  during  the  French  and  In- 
dian War.  On  the  handle  is  "G.  W.  1754”.  It  is  in  the  possession  ot 
the  Ralph  Fairfax  family.  It  is  an  unwieldly  instrument,  weighing  at 
least  a pound.  The  Colonel  deeded  the  farm  to  George  Washington 
Fairfax,  a son  by  Nancy.  He  went  on  notes  which  were  not  met.  This 
weakened  his  equity.  At  last  he  was  forced  to  sell  the  Manor  to  satisfy 
the  creditors  of  his  delinquent  neighbors.  For  about  fifteen  years  the 
Manor  was  vacant  and  the  fields  neglected. 

Within  a period  of  one  hundred  and  sixty  five  years  this  land 
experienced  most  every  type  of  culture,  only  to  cast  it  off  for  something 
new.  The  Indians  previously  had  lived  here  in  huts  where  in  the  sum- 
mer they  harvested  buffalo  skins  and  meat.  Then  came  the  Virginians 
with  their  slaves,  their  leisurely  life,  and  their  political  doctrines.  The 
community  of  farming  families  centered  around  the  Manor.  It  was  dur- 
ing this  period  that  the  land  produced  a perennial  cornucopia.  Then 
came  the  retired  industrialist  who  liked  to  putter  around  until  he  used 
up  his  money.  Gradually  the  land  took  on  the  semblance  of  the  faded 
leaf.  Then  came  the  Government  planners.  The  ideal  community  was 
about  to  be  born.  The  peolpe  were  to  be  rewed  to  the  land.  The  home- 
steaders who  have  survived  the  different  experimentations  will,  bv  rea- 
son of  the  cultivated  land,  become  reinvigorated,  i he  influence  oi  the 
University  of  West  Virginia  will  increasingly  benefit  Arthurdale. 

Our  people  both  from  Asia  and  Europe  have  come  to  the  bound- 
less, fenceless  land.  Between  the  day  they  drove  their  first  stake  in  the 
grour. d,  and  notched  trees  around  their  claim,  the  struggle  for  survival, 
the  approximate  attainment  of  relaxed  freedom,  has  been  one  of  un- 
mitigating intensity.  The  natural  hardship  of  difficult  access,  the  con- 
quering of  the  wilderness,  the  lack  of  equipment,  of  markets,  coupled 
with  bloody  feuds  among  themselves,  the  dark-skinned  folks,  iand^  specu- 
lators, squatters,  robber  barons,  and  all  the  other  parasites  should  give 
one  a clue  to  the  meaning  of  the  Genesis  story  that  tells  why  God  drove 
man  from  Paradise. 

Ralph  Fairfax  on  one  occasion  told  the  author  about  one  of  Coi. 
Fairfax’s  slaves  who  was  deeply  religious.  He  often  could  be  heard 
praying  in  his  cabin  at  twilight  the  following  prayer:  O Lordy^Lord! 

ef  you  arh  in  hebin  and  doin  well,  ah  would  advise  you  to  stay  there 
for  dis  am  a hard  road  to  trabel.” 
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MESCHACH  BROWNING  FISHING  AND 
HUNTING  CLUB 

by 


Dr.  F.  C.  Robinson* 


Browning  Dam  was  built  by  two  sons  of  Meschach  Browning, 
Thomas  and  James,  in  1852.  It  was  located  at  the  upper  reaches  of 
Muddy  Creek  near  Cranesville,  elevation  2541. 

Mr.  S.  F.  Jones  was  a banker  and  business  man  of  Belle  Vernon 
Pennsylvania,  and  was  also  an  inveterate  fisherman.  In  his  trips  to 
different  streams  he  heard  about  Browning  Dam  and  the  wonderful 
fishing  to  be  had  there. 

He  made  his  first  trip  to  Browning  Dam  in  1873  and  was  so 
much  pleased  with  this  trip  that  he  took  friends  up  to  fish.  This  con- 
tinued until  1899  when  he  and  his  friends  decided  to  form  a Club  and 
buy  some  land  and  lease  the  fishing  rights  from  J.  F.  Lewis,  who  then 
owned  this  dam. 


Mr.  Jones  acquired  the  land  and  leases  and  by  deed  date,  Aug- 
ust 18,  1899,  he  transfered  his  holding  to  the  Charter  Members  of  the 
Club  whose  names  are  recorded  in  the  deed.  They  are  as  follows: 


J.  H.  Stewart 

A.  M.  Scott 

C,  A,  Anderson 
Jos.  H.  Herron 
T,  L,  Daly 
Richard  Hartze 

T.  C,  Renzuhausen 

D.  C.  Shaw 


General  Freight  Agent  for 
Pennsylvania  R.  R.  lines 
Wholesale  Grocer 
Shook,  Anderson  & Co. 

Banker  & Distiller 
Hartze  Bros.  ’ 

Merchant  ..  I ' ! J 


Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
Mononga  hela 
Charleroi 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


*Dr.  F.  C.  Robinson,  retired  dentist  of  Uniontown,  Penna,  has  been  an 
avid  outdoorsman  throughout  life  Like  many  of  his  Penna.  contemporaries, 
Dr.  Robinson  formed  a special  attachment  for  Garrett  County,  finding  the 
summer  climate  and  the  abundant  life  of  field  and  stream  all  that  one  could 
wish.  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Robinson  have  made  Deep  Creek  Lake  their  summering 
place  where  they  have  their  cabin. 
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James  M,  Bell 
Joseph  S,  Jones 
T.  G.  Brown 
Rev,  P,  Baker 
S.  F.  Jones 
George  I,  Whitney 
George  W,  Dilworth 
Thomas  D.  Chantler 
j.  W,  Marsh 
James  Todd 


Broker 

Banker 

Banker  & Real  Estate 
Pres.  Minister 
Whitney  & Stephenson 
Wholesale  Grocer 
Banker 
Attorney 

Standard  U.  C.  Co. 
Wholesale  Paints  & Oils 


Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
Belle  Vernon,  Pa. 
Belle  Vernon,  Pa. 
Belle  Vernon,  Pa. 
Belle  Vernon,  Pa. 
Belle  Vernon,  Pa. 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


The  records  show  that  only  Brook  Trout  were  native  to  these 
waters  and  it  was  not  until  a year  or  so  after  they  organized  their  club 
that  they  began  stocking  fish.  One  of  the  first  plantings  was  a large 
shipment  of  Rainbow  Trout,  these  came  from  the  National  Government. 
Never  in  the  history  of  the  club  up  to  1931,  at  which  time  I lost  con- 
tact with  its  affairs,  did  it  use  any  fish  from  the  State  Government  For 
years  fish  were  either  bought  on  the  market  or  obtained  from  the  Na- 
tional Government.  In  the  early  twenties  some  brown  trout  were  sent  in 
by  mistake  and  in  the  middle  twenties  for  the  first  time  in  the  history 
of  those  waters  suckers  were  caught.  These  had  been  placed  in  the  up- 
per waters  over  which  we  had  no  control,  by  the  natives.  This  was  a 
serious  blow  to  the  fishing. 

Our  bylaws  were  a little  more  stringent  than  the  state  law  in  re- 
gard to  size  and  number  of  fish  taken  and  fishing  on  Sunday  was  prohib- 


A roster  was  kept  and  each  day  the  number  of  fish  taken  were 
listed  in  the  book.  This  was  not  strictly  enforced  but  it  gave  us  a fair 
idea  of  the  number  of  fish  taken  each  year. 

Most  all  fishing  was  done  by  boat  as  the  body  of  water  was  per- 
haps a mile  or  more  in  length. 

Fly  fishing  was  wonderful  and  often  the  limit  could  be  had  by 
this  method  of  fishing.  The  largest  trout  that  had  been  caught  up  un- 
til 1931  was  a 24Vz  inch  Rainbow.  In  our  water  the  Rainbows  took  flies 
better  than  Brook  trout  and  seemed  to  put  up  a better  fighf. 

We  had  a main  club  house  with  twelve  beds  and  several  privately 
owned  cottages.  We  had  wonderful  meals  at  the  farm  house  and  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Joseph  F.  Lewis  were  always  excellent  hosts. 

In  the  early  days  the  men  drove  over  in  surreys  or  buggies,  but 
since  this  took  two  days  of  travel  each  way  this  method  of  transportation 
was  discontinued.  For  some  years  before  automobiles  were  in  use  the 
trip  was  made  by  Baltimore  and  Ohio  R.  R.  from  Pittsburgh  to  Cumber- 
land and  thence  changing  trains  to  Oakland.  From  here  we  took  a car- 
riage to  the  Club  house.  This  trip  consumed  a whole  day’s  travel  so  it 
was  quite  a relief  when  the  roads  were  improved  enough  to  make  the 
trip  by  automobile.  I think  my  first  trip  in  this  manner  was  in  1912  or 
1913. 


ited. 
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The  Browning-  Hotel.  This,  summer  hotel  near  Cranesville  bv  the  side 
of  the  Browning  Dam.  an  impoundment  of  Muddy  Creek,  was  a famous  place 
for  fishermen  not  too  many  years  back.  The  hotel  was  located  on  the  J.  F. 
Lewis  farm,  Picture  taken  around  1900.  Through  the  courtesy  of  C.  T. 
Kelley,  Terra  Alta,  TF.  Va. 


In  about  1921  or  1922  my  boys  insisted  on  taking  a radio  over 
to  our  cottage.  They  rigged  up  an  aerial  between  two  high  trees  and 
we  had  fair  reception.  It  was  the  first  time  that  a radio  had  been  heard 
over  there  and  caused  some  little  interest. 


For  twenty  years  I fished  Browning  Dam  and  it  occupies  a place 
in  my  memory  which  nothing  else  can  replace. 

There  have  been  a couple  experiences  that  I think  might  be  in- 
teresting. 


One  day  my  sons  and  I were  out  on  the  porch  of  our  cottage  and 
I saw  what  appeared  to  be  a snake  swimming  across  the  Lake.  As  it  came 
closer  it  looked  as  if  two  snakes  were  swimming  one  right  behind  the 
other.  I had  heard  that  rattle  snakes  always  held  their  rattles  up  out  of 
the  water  but  it  was  the  frist  time  I ever  had  seen  it.  When  the  rattier 
came  to  the  shore  I shot  it.  It  had  about  seven  rattles  and  it  had  swum 
at  least  one  hundred  to  one  hundred  fifty  yards  across  the  dam. 

One  of  our  members  built  a log  cottage  across  the  Lake  where 
no  cottages  had  been  built.  There  were  many  rattle  snakes  on  that  side 
of  the  dam  and  when  anyone  went  over  there  they  used  extreme  caution. 
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When  his  cabin  was  finished,  and  it  was  a very  nice  structure,  he 
and  his  wife  went  to  look  it  over.  As  they  opened  the  door  a large  rattle 
snake  slithered  down  from  the  lintle  above  the  door.  They  left  in  a 
hurry.  No  one  ever  slept  in  that  cottage  so  far  as  I recollect. 

Speaking  of  rattle  snakes  reminds  me  that  we  had  a good  "fishing 
hole"  called  "Rattle  Snake  Hole".  It  got  its  name  in  a rather  peculiar 
way.  One  of  our  older  members  instead  of  going  out  in  a boat  went  up 
to  this  fishing  hole  and  propped  himself  on  the  upper  rail  of  a stake 
and  rider  fence  that  extended  down  to  the  water’s  edge  to  keep  cattle 
confined  in  a certain  field.  He  often  fished  from  this  rail  fence  and 
sometimes  took  a nap  while  reclining  against  the  rider. 

This  day  he  was  taking  a nap  and  one  of  the  men  was  floating 
down  the  Dam,  fly  fishing,  and  as  he  came  close  to  the  spot  he  noticed 
a large  rattle  snake  sunning  itself  right  below  his  feet.  Instead  of  call- 
ing to  him  he  began  to  whistle  to  wake  him  up.  As  soon  as  he  opened 
his  eyes  his  friend  in  the  boat  cautioned  him  against  getting  excited  but 
told  him  there  was  a large  rattle  snake  directly  under  his  feet.  He  took 
one  look  and  then  jumped,  landing  in  the  water  well  above  his  waist. 
From  that  time  on  that  has  been  called  "Rattle  Snake  Hole". 

Forty  years  ago  Browning  Dam  was  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
spots  in  Garret  County.  On  the  North  side  of  the  Lake  the  forest  was 
dense  and  luxurious  with  rhododendrons  hanging  out  over  the  water. 
In  July  this  was  one  huge  mass  of  bloom  and  the  colors  ranged  from 
faint  pink  to  dark  red.  It  was  a sight  well  worth  seeing.  Ruffed  grouse 
were  abundant  and  now  and  then  a bear  could  be  seen  in  the  wilder 
shore  -line. 

In  the  evening  sitting  on  the  porch  it  was  a beautiful  sight  to  see 
the  trout  breaking  the  surface  of  the  water  and  the  urge  to  get 
out  and  cast  a fly  was  a’most  irresistible.  Now,  after  all  these  years,  my 
fancy  carries  me  back  to  those  lazy  days  when  a man  could  get  away  for 
a time  and  forget  all  his  troubles  and  truly  enjoy  the  beauties  of  God’s 
outdoors. 


| TABLELAND  TRAILS  RECOMMENDS  ...  | 

| CONLON’S  TRAVELING  AGENCY  Ph.  Cumberland,  Md.  2-6768  | 


A New  kind  of  Community  Store 

CLOVER  FARM  AND  FEDERATED  STORE 

Joe  Carrico,  Manager  Rowlesburg,  W.  Va. 
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ROWLESBURG  ON  THE  CHEAT 

(from  Notes  of  Mrs.  S.  Lee  Sanders) 
by 

Felix  G.  Robinson 

The  town  of  Rowlesburg  was  located  on  land  patented  by  James 
Goff  in  1783.  A tavern,  called  the  River  House,  built  by  A.  A.  Perry  in 
1831  was  the  first  building  erected.  Gradually  a cluster  of  houses  came 
into  being.  Rowlesburg,  W.  Va.,  like  Somerset,  Penna.,  had  its  origins 
in  a tavern.  It  was  on  one  of  the  roads  travelled  day  and  night  by  the 
steady  stream  of  people  seeking  new  homes,  and  as  in  other  such  stop- 
over places  a certain  percentage  liked  the  country,  and  sa- 
luted it  as  their  journey’s  end.  It  was  first  called  Vicksburg  but  later 
changed  to  Rowlesburg,  being  named  for  a Division  Engineer  by  the 
name  of  Thomas  Rowles.  On  February  27,  1858  the  town  was  laid  out 
by  David  Wonderly,  John  Totten  and  Howard  Pulliam.  Six  years 
previously  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  R.  R.  had  finished  its  bridge  across 
the  Cheat  River  here  and  the  first  train  crossed  the  bridge  on  Christmas 
Day,  1852. 

Other  early  families:  Ayersmans,  Bolyards,  Booghers,  Bow- 

mans, Fretwells  (1876)  Goff  (Salathiel)  John  S.  Graham  (1833)  the 
Hootens  (settled  first  in  Kingwood  1825)  Knotts,  John  F.  Pierce  (1872) 
Henry  H.  Wheeler  (1851)  Shoch  (1865). 

Morton  describes  Rowlesburg  as  being  situated  on  "a  tongue  of 
river  bottom”  on  the  west  side  of  the  Cheat  and  that  the  oldest 
settler  to  live  "in  the  tongue”  was  Hezikiah  Frazer,  making  a clearing 
and  building  a cabin  there  in  1775.  How  long  Frazer  remained  is  not 
known.  To  quote  Morton  again,  "He  (Hezikiah  Frazer)  and  the 
Wheelers  and  the  Goffs,  his  successors  in  ownership,  seem  to  have  lived 
there  in  isolation  the  next  three  fourths  of  a century,  for  until  the  rail- 
road construction  drew  near  there  was  only  one  house.”  Morton  be- 
lieves the  town  was  the  creation  of  the  railroad.  He  does  not  mention 
the  owner  of  the  house,  but  information  gathered  from  other  sources 
seems  to  indicate  that  there  was  not  only  The  River  House,  a tavern, 
operated  by  A.  A.  Perry  but  the  homes  of  the  Grahams,  Wheelers,  Goffs, 
and  Hootens,  and  possibly  others  in  the  neighborhood  prior  to  the  ar- 
rival of  the  railroad. 

PRESTON  COUNTY’S  MOST  IMPORTANT  LUMBER  CENTER 

Few  people  living  today  remember  when  it  was  not  only  an  im- 
portant railroad  town  but  also  the  center  of  the  county’s  lumber  in- 
dustry. Here  were  the  largest  lumber  operations  in  the  county. 

"Major  Uriah  Orr  was  most  likely  correct  when  he  stated  that 
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prior  to  the  nineteenth  century  and  up  to  as  late  as  1840  the  whole 
country  was  a dense  wilderness  except  the  small  farm  openings  of  the 
scattered  settlements. 

Here,  as  in  other  counties,  the  pioneers  made  use  of  the  excellent 
water-power  of  the  mountain  streams  for  the  manufacture  of  lumber  on 
primitive  saw  mills,  used  almost  exclusively  for  the  first  fifty  or  seventy- 
five  years.  The  names  and  locations  of  a few  of  the  old  saw  mills  are 
given  below: 

(1)  Joseph  Ringer’s  Mill,  on  tributary  of  Muddy  Creek  of  the 

Cheat. 

(2)  Zeller’s  Mill,  near  the  mouth  of  Roaring  Creek. 

(3)  Friend’s  Mill,  on  Daugherty  Creek. 

(4)  Gandy’s  Mill,  on  Maple  Run. 

(5)  Thomas  Water’s  Mill  on  Raccoon  Creek 

(6)  David  Fortney’s  Mill,  on  Three  Fork  Creek. 

(7)  Henry  Albright’s  Mill,  on  Muddy  Creek  of  Youghiogheny. 

(8)  Browning’s  Mill  on  Muddy  Creek  of  Youghiogheny. 

(9)  Wakefield’s  Mill  on  Muddy  Creek  of  Youghiogheny. 

The  first  circular  steam  saw  mill  was  brought  to  the  county 
by  James  Cain,  who  began  to  operate  it  about  two  miles  south  of 
Tunnelton  in  1854.  The  second  was  put  in  operation  by  Major 
U.  N.  Orr  about  two  miles  east  of  Newburg,  and  two  years  later 
the  third  was  brought  in  and  stationed  near  Austen  by  Martin  L. 
Shaffer.  Scon  after  this,  beginning  about  1870,  portable  steam 
mills  began  to  scatter  into  all  parts  of  the  county. 

A.  A.  Perry  and  Co.  operated  a gang  saw  mill  and  stave 
factory  at  Rowlesburg  from  about  1870  to  1879.  This  mill  was 
largely  supplied  with  logs  that  were  floated  down  the  Cheat.  Hin- 
kle and  Company  did  an  extensive  business  with  a circular  mill  at 
Rowlesburg  from  1885  to  1895. 

The  stave  industry  was  begun  at  Independence  in  1853,  the 
next  year  after  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  R.  R.  was  completed  to 
that  statien.  A company  of  Philadelphia  lumbermen  bought  a 
large  number  of  excellent  oak  trees  in  this  section,  and  used  and 
wasted  them  in  this  industry.  Nearly  all  the  portable  saw  mills 
used  their  slabs  and  small  timber  in  the  manufacture  of  staves,  in 
this  way  showing  themselves  less  wasteful  than  many  of  the  present 
operators. 

The  tan  bark  industry  has  been  carried  on  from  1876  to  the 
present  (1914).  Chestnut  oaks  have  been  peeled  in  almost  every 
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Rafting  logs  on  Cheat  River.  Picture  taken  by  I.  E.  Sltaley,  Kingwood 
photographer,  near  Trowbridge  on  the  east  side  of  Cheat  River  in  1887.  The 
river  had  receded  and  some  of  the  logs  were  afast  on  the  rocks.  Among  those 
recognized  in  the  picture  are: 

Henry,  Michael  and  Robert  DeWitt,  Cecil  and  John  Calvert  Herbert 
Bucklew  and  Isaac  Whetsell.  All  these  lumbermen  lived  in  the  Whetsell 
Settlement.  Picture  through  the  courtesy  of  Edgar  Whetsell,  Addison,  Penna. 

section,  and  the  bark  hauled  in  wagons  to  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio 
Railroad. 

There  have  been  no  operations  larger  than  the  gang  saw 
operation  at  Rowlesburg;  and  practically  all  the  timber  cut  in  the 
county  has  been  sawed  on  small  portable  mills,  of  which  there  are 
about  one  hundred  still  in  operation — (1914.) 

(from  West  Virginia  Geological  Survey  County  Reports 
1914,  Preston  County — "The  Lumber  Industry”  by  A.  B.  Brooks, 
page  423). 

Mrs.  Rachael  Phillips,  a daughter  of  John  Albert  Hostetter  states 
that  Samuel  Hinkle  came  originally  from  Weston,  W.  Va.  and  that  a 
Mr.  Senseman  of  Clarksburg  was  his  first  partner.  Her  father,  John  A. 
Hostetter  came  in  1885  to  Rowlesburg  and  soon  became  a partner  of  Mr. 
Hinkle.  The  first  plant  was  located  on  the  present  athletic  field  of  the 
Rowlesburg  schools.  After  the  1888  flood  the  plant  was  moved  across 
the  tracks  to  the  south  side  along  the  river  and  operated  until  shortly 
after  1906.  Her  father  dissolved  partnership  in  1906,  and  with  his 
family  moved  to  California.  George  Hayes  was  also  a member  of  the 
firm,  and  also  operated  by  himself.  An  old  town  record  book,  now  the 
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property  of  Mrs.  S.  Lee  Sanders,  Has  an  entry  for  1881  in  which  it  leases 
ground  for  the  erection  of  the  Allegheny  Land  and  Lumber  Boom 


Company  * 


(Palmer’s  Mill,  etc.) 

ROWLESBURG  IN  THE  CIVIL  WAR 


In  1934  Mrs.  S.  Lee  Sanders  interviewed  William  Ford  Rowles- 
burg’s  oldest  native-born  citizen.  (William  Ford  was  born  March  19, 
1854  and  died  April  30,  1938).  She  gleaned  some  interesting  informa 
tion  from  Mr.  Ford  concerning  this  locality  and  the  Civil  War.  For  one 
thing  cannons  were  placed  on  top  of  the  hill  now  known  as  Cannon 
Hill8  These  were  so  placed  that  they  guarded  all  entrances  to  the  town. 
Peter  Wotring  hauled  the  cannons  to  the  top  of  this  very  steep,  m fact 
almost  precipitous  hill,  with  his  team  of 'Otea  Company  B Sixth  W^Va. 

Infantry  was  stationed  there.  The  first  Captain  was  William  Hall. 
This  company  was  organized  in  1861.  The  rebels  were  but  once  in  proxi- 
mity  to  Rowlesburg.  They  came  over  the  knob  across  from  Cannon  H . 
When  this  occurred  the  townsfolk  went  in  boats  across  to  the  east  si  e 
of  the  Cheat  to  the  old  Calhoun  place,  which  is  now  the  cement-factory 
town  of  Manheim.  The  soldiers  on  Cannon  Hill  opened  fire  not  at  the 
enemy,  because  the  distance  was  too  great  from  Cannon  Hill  to  the  knob 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river  to  have  any  effect.  It  was  done  merely 
to  let  the  rebels  know  that  the  Yanks  were  there  and  meant  business— 
and  possibly  to  scare  them  away.  One  old  man  who  was  hiding  behind 
a log  near  the  rebels  heard  the  Captain  remark,  "That  place  is  lousy  with 
soldiers”,  and  they  retreated.  Later  a regiment  of  Union  soldiers  came 
into  the  town. 

During  the  war  Jim  Perkins  opened  a bomb  shell  with  a pick  and 
hammer,  and  sold  the  lead  to  natives.  One  day  he  was  opening  a can- 
non ball  in  the  middle  of  the  road  where  Church  Street  crosses  Main. 
His  brother  Henry  Perkins,  Dick  Reilly,  Bob  Carroll  and  Bill  Ford  were 
watching.  He  made  the  boys  stand  back,  but  the  bomb  exploded,  killing 
Jim  and  his  brother  Henry. 

Mr.  Ford  also  recalled  that  in  1862  while  the  soldiers  were 
stationed  on  Cannon  Hill  that  they  pried  loose  a huge  boulder  from 
the  cliff  near  the  top  which  came  hurtling  down  to  where  it  tore  up  a 
railroad  track.  The  rock  split  in  two,  one  part  lodging  on  a tree  three 
hundred  yards  from  the  river,  and  the  other  rolled  on  into  the  Cheat 
where  it  still  rests.  The  alcoves  under  it  became  a homing  place  for 
sunfish  which  were  then  very  plentiful.  The  great  boulder  soon  became 
known  as  Sunfish  Rock.  Seventy-five  years  later  that  portion  that  had 


•“Palmer’s  Mill  near  Pete  Beaver’s  place  was  in  operation  for  many 
years  prior  to  Civil  War.  Gascel  Mill  was  a handle  mill.  Two  saw  mills,  a 
planing  mill  and  a stave  mill  were  operated  by  the  Rowlesburg  Lumber  and 
Iron  Companv.  Another  sawmill  was  operated  by  M.  E.  Howe.  A saw  mill 
located  on  the  present  Randolph  McVicker  Farm  was  owned  by  R.  E.  Cross. 
A mill  located  at  the  bottom  of  the  Felty  hill  was  owned  by  Felty  and  West, 
all  which  have  ceased  operation  for  many  years.”  ( from  “ Bill  Ford,  Roicles ~ 
burg,  by  Mrs.  S.  Lee  Sanders ) 
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lodged  in  the  tree,  during  a thaw,  tumbled  down  into  the  road  bed  where 
it  was  dynamited  into  fragments. 

PIONEERS  IN  BASEBALL 

Mr.  Ford  is  also  the  origin  of  the  following  information  res- 
pecting Rowlesburg  baseball:  "The  first  baseball  team  was  organized 

in  a bam  loft  near  the  residence  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  Grubb  on  the 
south  s de.  The  team  was  called  the  Delta  Baseball  Club.  This  was  in 
1868  or  1869.  The  players  held  meetings  in  the  barn,  and  the  organizer 
was  M.  E.  Howe.  The  players  were:  John  Pierce,  John  Coniff,  Harry 

Sears,  Adam  Ayersman,  Bill  Ayersman,  Jacob  Ayersman,  John  Jack- 
son,  Jim  Pierce,  Mike  Coniff,  Pat  Coniff  and  Bill  Ford.  Ford  and 
Jasob  Ayersman  are  the  only  members  of  the  original  team  still  living 
(1934).” 

ROWLESBURG  A PROSPEROUS  TOWN  OF  SLOW  GROWTH 

FOR  150  YEARS 

1 —  Hezikiah  Frazer  settled  here  in  1775. 

2 —  James  Goff  patented  the  land  1783. 

3 —  A.  A.  Perry  built  a tavern,  The  River  House,  1831. 

4 —  The  coming  of  the  Wheelers,  Hootens,  Grahams,  Knotts,  dates 
unknown. 

5 —  The  Baltimore  and  Ohio  R.  R.  crossed  Cheat  River  on  Christmas 
Day,  1852. 

6 —  The  town  was  incorporated  in  1858. 

7 —  The  first  industries,  apart  from  the  building  and  the  maintenance 

of  the  Railroad  had  to  do  with  the  processing  of  logs  for  various  uses, 
and  the  quarrying  of  its  famous  bluestone. 

8 —  The  Erst  store  was  operated  as  early  as  1850  by  a Mr.  Offut. 

9 —  The  first  post  office  was  in  the  C.  M.  Bishop  building. 

10 —  The  first  doctor  was  a Dr.  Owens. 

1 1 —  There  were  but  twenty  houses  in  Rowlesburg  at  the  beginning  of 
the  Civil  War  according  to  Bill  Ford. 

12 —  The  Lumber  industry  began  booming  about  five  years  after  the 
Civil  War  and  continued  until  shortly  after  World  War  I.  The  last 
major  lumber  operator  was  Jackson  & Bowman. 

13 —  In  1891  Rowlesburg  was  the  second  largest  community  in  Preston. 
It  stayed  in  this  position  until  recent  years. 

14 —  Following  is  the  Rowlesburg  Directory  of  1891  as  published  by 
Duncan  McRae. 
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rowlesburg  directory  OF  1891 


General  Merchants 
W.  w.  Sho.-li 
Bishop  and  Manowu 
O.  F.  Hardesty 
Carrico  and  May 
Joseph  A.  Pugh 
Mrs.  Coniff 

Grocer  and  Barber 
E.  N.  Moore 

Notion  Store 
Miss  Mollie  Wheeler 

Physician  and  Surgeon 
Dr.  M,  H,  Proudfoot 

Telegraph  Operators 
L.  L.  Cockerel 
T,  E,  Buke 


Furniture,  Undertaker  and  Notary 

H.  II.  Wheeler 

Lumber  Merchants  and  Manufacturers 

P.  A.  Coniff 

S,  Hinkle  and  Co. 

T.  .T.  Stover 
George  Hayes 

Cheat  River  Lumber  Co. 

I.  C.  Ralphsnider 

B & O Engineers 
Robert  H nil  is, 

John  .T.  Hunter 
Patrick  Graney 
Edwa  rd  Anderson 
John  Casnes 
Peten  Coznd 

J.  L.  Shaffer 

Town  Express 
William  Selders 


Milliners  and  Dressmakers 

Miss  Bertie  Brown 
Miss  Blanche  Street 

Contractors  and  Builders 

Dawson  Brothers 

D.  N.  and  I.  L,  Shaffer 

Blacksmiths 

William  Lipscomb 
J.  W.  Carrico 


Churches 

Methodist  Episcopal 
Rev.  A.  B.  Rohhbaugh 
Methodist  Protestant 
Rev.  Poynter 

St.  Philomen’s  R.  C.  Church 
Rev,  P,  A,  Boyce 

Public  School 

Miss  Lillie  Elliott.  Principal 
Miss  Mattie  Copeman 
Miss  Emma  Emerson 


Hotels 

Commercial.  Mrs.  Hale 
River  House,  Mrs.  Knotts 
Heath  House,  Mrs.  Heath 


Publication 

“The  Earnest  Helper”  pub- 
lished bi-weekly  by  Rev.  A.  B. 
Rohrbaugh 


B &C  O Agent 
M.  J.  Fleming 

Shoemaker 
H.  M.  Wilson 

Beef  Market 

A.  B,  Sanders 

TOWN  OFFICIALS:  J.  W.  Carrico,  Mayor;  U.  A.  Coniff,  Recorder. 
Councilmen:  I.  L.  Shaffer,  J.  F.  Pierce,  P.  Graney,  Phillip  Ayersman;  Jr.; 
M.  Ennis.  Sergeant,  J.  W.  Lovell;  Street  Commssioner,  J.  C.  Hooten. 


Secret  Societies 

Red  Men 
Odd  Fellows 
Daughters  of  Rebekah 
Daughters  of  Pocahontas 
Good  Templars 
Good  Templars 
Rowlesburg  Encampment 
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RETIRED  B & O RAILROAD  PERSONNEL  OF  ROWLESBURG  ! 

WEST  VIRGINIA  s 

Standing  left  to  right: 

J.  W.  Boogher,  b.  Dec.  7,  1859;  R.  R.  service  Sept.  2,  1881  to  I 
April  1,  1927.  d.  Dec.  24,  1946.  ! 

M.  J.  Gibbons,  b.  May  14,  1875,  forty-three  R.  R.  service 
Ira  N.  Lantz  b.  Dec.  22,  1876.  R.  R.  service  1903-1940.  d.  April  13, 

1942. 

William  Francis  b.  Nov.  14th.  1874.  R.R.  from  1902  to  1940  d.  Sept. 
18th.  1942. 

James  P.  Broderick,  b.  March  20,  1870.  R.  R.  from  1900  to  1940. 
d.  Sept.  3,  1942. 

C.  David  Cozad  b.  June  14,  1873  R.  R.  1914  to  1939. 

R.  E.  Craig,  b.  July  2,  1873  R.  R.  Aug.  1891  to  Feb.  1938  d.  July 
20,  1944. 

L.  M.  Lantz,  b.  Feb.  15,  1883  R.  R.  23  years. 

J.  E.  Walsh  b.  Feb.  2,  1876  R.  R.  1895  to  1939  d.  July  27,  1947. 
Allen  May  b.  March  23,  1868  R.  R.  1886  to  1936. 

C.  C.  Pollock,  b.  January  14,  1864  R.  R.  from  1900  to  1936. 
d.  Sept.  17,  1945. 

J.  S.  Shaffer  b.  February  5,  1874  R.  R.  from  1889  to  1937.  d. 
March  25,  1945. 

H.  S.  Calhoun  b.  September  6,  1870  R.  R.  1889  to  1937. 

Seated,  reading  from  left: 

Charles  Ayersman  b.  Dec.  16,  1866  R.  R.  for  30  years,  d.  Jan.  17, 

1941. 

P.  J.  Dunn,  b.  March  13,  1855  R.  R.  from  1876  to  1924  d.  April 
2,  1944. 

T.  C.  Hunter  b.  August  30,  1871  R.  R.  from  1890  to  1937.  d.  Dec. 

11,  1951. 
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The  picture  of  the  retired  B & O Railroad  Personnel  of  Rowles- 
burg was  taken  in  1940  by  the  late  Rev.  John  J.  Kelly,  Pastor  of  St, 
Phifomen’s  Church,  Rowlesburg,  W.  Va.  (Picture  through  the  courtesy 
of  Mrs.  S.  Lee  Sanders.) 
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Cheat  Canyon.  Many  consider  this  the  most  scenic  of  the  many 
view's  along  the  historic  Baltimore  and  Ohio  R.  R.  This  view  is  look- 
ing west  from  near  Rowlesburg.  In  the  right  background  notice  the 
scar  on  the  mountain  side  and  the  buildings  at  its  base.  This  is  the 
site  of  the  Alpha  Portland  Cement  Co.  Plant  at  Manheim,  W.  Va. 
W.  H.  Matthes  has  been  Supt.  of  this  plant  for  twenty-seven  years, 
Picture  through  the  courtesy  of  the  B &0  Public  Relations  Dept. 
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ROWLESBURG  — 

During  the  present  century  Rowlesburg  has  felt  the  loss  of  its 
lumber  industry.  But  this  was  offset  by  an  increasing  payroll  of  B 6C  O 
employees  in  the  shops  and  those  on  call  for  helper  engines.  The  ad- 
vent of  dieselization  has  made  for  a forced  exodus  of  the  population. 
The  present  status  of  this  once  thriving  community  is  precarious. 

WILLIAM  WALLACE  SHOCH 

One  of  Rowlesburg’s  outstanding  citizens  was  William  Wallace 
Shoch  (1843-1932).  Mr.  Shoch  was  born  in  a log  cabin  in  York,  Pa. 
where  he  spent  his  boyhood.  He  attended  a private  school  in  Philadel- 
phia and  helped  to  support  himself  by  working  in  a music  store  owned 
by  Peter  Bentz.  In  the  store  was  also  a telegraph  office.  Here  young 
Shoch  mastered  the  code  and  technique  of  sending  messages  under  the 
tutelage  of  his  older  brother,  George.  In  1860  Captain  A.  W.  Eichel- 
berger,  President  of  the  R.  R.  from  Hanover  Junction  to  Gettysburg, 
Pa.  decided  to  install  a telegraph  system.  On  consulting  Mr.  Bentz 
young  Shoch  was  recommended  to  instruct  the  ticket  agent  in  telegraphy. 
On  the  afternoon  that  Shoch  accompanied  Pres.  Eichelberger  to  Han- 
over he  found  a large  crowd  at  the  station  to  see  the  new  operator — as 
telegraphy  was  then  both  a novelty  and  curiosity.  The  crowd  jammed 
the  station  so  that  Eichelberger  could  hardly  make  his  way  down  the 
car  steps.  On  reaching  the  platform  he  turned  and  lifted  Shoch,  who 
was  of  slight  build,  to  the  platform  and  started  for  the  station.  An  en- 
gineer asked  Eichelberger  where  was  the  new  operator  when  the  Captain 
replied,  "here  he  is,”  Shoch  then  overheard  the  engineer  to  say  "It  don’t 
take  much  to  make  an  operator”. 

When  the  Civil  War  commenced  Shoch  was  in  company  with 
Andrew  Carnegie  and  Thomas  A.  Edison.  They  proferred  their  support 
to  President  Lincoln  and  recommended  the  use  of  telegraphy.  At  first 
Lincoln  was  indifferent,  seeing  no  practical  use  for  telegraghy  in  con- 
nection with  military  operations.  Lincoln  said,  "What  use  will  I have 
for  telegraph  operators?”  and  they  replied,  "We  will  show  you.”  "Well, 
you  are  the  only  volunteer  branch  of  the  service”,  replied  the  President, 
"I  want  you  under  my  special  command.”  Before  the  War  closed  there 
were  fifteen  hundred  employed  in  military  telegraphy — -but  few  were 
on  the  government  payroll.  All  through  the  war  the  South  was  never 
able  to  compete  with  the  North  in  this  form  of  communication.  It  was 
through  the  initiative  of  Shoch,  acting  in  conjunction  with  operators 
at  Baltimore  and  Harrisburg,  that  Lincoln  was  transferred  from  a train 
at  Harrisburg,  avoiding  Baltimore,  at  the  time  of  his  dangerous  inaug- 
ural journey. 

Shoch  came  to  Rowlesburg  in  1865,  remaining  there  for  fifty  six 
years.  On  retiring  he  moved  with  his  daughters  to  Pasadena,  Calif,  in 
1921  and  there  died  after  being  struck  by  an  automobile  when  alighting 
from  a street-car.  This  was  in  1932.  Among  his  many  business  enter- 
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prises  he  was  the  town’s  leading  merchant,  a half-owner  of  the  Bluestone 
Quarries,  and  President  of  the  First  National  Bank.  He  served  for  a 
number  of  terms  as  President  of  the  Board  of  Education. 

Shoch  was  widely  known.  He  had  the  distinction  of  knowing 
every  President  from  Buchannon  to  Harding.  He  was  a very  close 
friend  to  Governor  William  G.  Conley  of  W.  Va.  the  latter’s  family, 
natives  of  Preston.  Among  his  prized  possessions  was  a telegraph  ap- 
paratus, one  of  the  first  made  by  Morse.  He  used  this  instrument 
throughout  the  Civil  War  over  which  he  communicated  frequently  with 
President  Lincoln. 

His  first  wife,  Sarah  Spaulding,  cousin  of  Bishop  Spaulding,  died 
in  Rowlesburg  in  1875.  She,  together  with  their  sons  Wallace  and 
Horace,  are  buried  in  the  Riverview  Cemetery  at  Rowlesburg.  His  second 
wife  was  Miss  Fannie  Benzant  of  Frederick,  Maryland.  She  also  pre- 
ceded him  in  death  but  was  buried  in  her  family  plot  in  Frederick. 

After  Mr.  Shoch  had  retired  in  Pasadena,  he  would  occasionally 
correspond  with  Rowlesburg  folks.  Mrs.  S.  Lee  Sanders  was  the  recip- 
ient of  a number  of  long  and  valuable  letters,  giving  insights  into  a num- 
ber of  incidents  and  reactions  which  he  experienced  while  at  Rowles- 
burg. Writing  to  Mrs.  Sanders  under  date  of  January  25,  1930  Mr. 
Shoch  goes  on  to  say: 

"Speaking  of  inventions  and  inventors  I knew  Thomas  A. 
Edison.  He  was  popularly  believed  to  be  a quack,  when  he  was 
learning  telegraphy  under  C.  A.  Tinker  who  was  General  Grant’s 
personal  operator.  Alexander  Graham  Bell’s  telephone  came  two 
years  after  that  of  my  brother’s  George  Shoch.  Alexander  was 
successful  in  getting  his  patented  first.  George  used  his  phone  to 
communicate  with  operators  along  the  railroad  line  between  Phila- 
delphia and  Baltimore.  I had  Albert  Huggins  the  Tinner  at  New- 
burg  to  make  one  for  me.  I used  to  entertain  the  operators  along 
the  line  between  Baltimore  and  Wheeling.  Abbie  and  Nellie,  our 
daughters,  would  sing  into  the  transmitters  to  the  delight  of  the 
folks  along  the  line.  The  K of  P Lodge  of  Newburg  boasted  of  an 
orchestra  in  the  good  old  days.  I would  ask  Hoke  Sutor,  the  tele- 
graph operator  of  Newburg,  also  the  leader  of  the  orchestra,  to 
bring  the  orchestra  into  the  Newburg  office  and  play  for  the  young 
folks  to  dance.  Lizzie  Giles  who  lives  at  Keyser  was  one  of  the 
girls.  We  would  hold  these  dances  in  our  house.  Marsh  M.  Sayre, 
Jake  and  George  Giles  and  a number  of  others  would  take  up  the 
matting  and  prepare  the  floor  for  the  dance.  These  were  most  en- 
joyable evenings.  I have  always  believed  that  if  the  boys  would 
have  let  Henry  Wilson  alone  that  Rowlesburg  would  have  had  the 
distinction  of  having  the  first  flying  machine.  When  he  would  go 
down  into  the  'flats’  to  demonstrate  his  work  these  yaps  would 
throw  stones  at  him,  and  often  ganged  up  on  him  in  his  shop  and 
jeered  him.  It’s  the  same  today.  Anyone  attempting  something 
new  is  looked  upon  in  our  small  towns  where  a genius  is  so  unfortu- 
nate to  live,  as  being  a screwball  or  crackpot." 
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In  October,  1930  be  writes  again  to  Mrs.  Sanders: 

"You  are  doing  right,  Hunting  up  family  records.  Don’t 
forget  that  A.  B.  Sanders  had  brothers.  On  John  S’s  return  he  and 
John  O.  Knotts,  also  a veteran,  who  was  in  Washington  taking  part 
in  the  Grand  Encampment  years  previous — met  in  my  store  and  ex- 
changed experiences.  Their  dialogue  was  the  most  interesting  I 
had  ever  heard,  proving  the  innocence  of  the  two  old  weather- 
beaten veterans.  _ I can  say  from  personal  experience  that  neither 
knew  the  crookedness  of  the  present  age.  Both  dealt  at  my  store 
from  the  time  I went  in  business  until  I sold  out.  They  sold  me 
apples.  In  all  our  dealings  they  never  misrepresented  anything. 
In  all  this  they  did  not  excell  A.  B.,  one  of  nature’s  noblemen. 
Peter  Cozad  was  A.  B’s.  right  bower  when  they  had  to  'toat’  fheir 
beef,  hogs,  and  mutton  from  the  Campbell  house  to  town.  When  I 
reflect  over  these  things  I am  forced  to  compare  the  past  with  the 
present  generation  who  have  their  price,  especially  since  we  voted 
dry.  In  the  good  old  times,  about  every  prosperous  farmer  had  a 
small  home-made  still  and  winepress,  and  when  ycju  visited  them 
they  treated  you  with  true  Virginia  hospitality.  Now  you  are  not 
safe  to  accept  a drink  from  your  own  family.  Going  from  bad  to 
worse  the  whole  framework  of  our  nation  has  grown  corrupt.  One 
must  spend  more  money  to  buy  his  election  than  the  salary  one  would 
receive  while  in  office.  Do  you  have  to  be  told  of  the  comeback? 
But  it  is  now  the  thing  to  sell  both  your  soul  and  body  in  order  to 
become  IT  in  the  churdh,  lodge  and  all  public  gatherings.  Until 
we  change  over  that  the  office  seeks  the  man  rather  than  the  man 
the  office  I fear  there  will  not  be  much  of  a change.  Take  the 
money-making  power,  the  get-rich-quickers — unless  this  sort  of  am- 
bition is  destroyed  we  will  go  from  bad  to  worse.  But  whatever  is 
done  I hope  we  will  not  have  States  Rights  at  the  jeopardy  of  the 
United  States  of  America.  When  West  Virginia  went  dry  and  all 
the  surrounding  states  wet,  one  half  of  the  business  men  in  West 
Virginia  went  to  the  wall.  Oakland  scooped  up  more  in  ten  years 
than  she  had  had  in  the  previous  fifty.  For  many  seasons  she 
* (Oakland,  Md.)  had  gotten  most  of  her  upkeep  from  'Gretna 
Green’  subjects.  Now  don’t  monkey  into  any  foreign  family  affairs, 
but  enough  of  this.” 

The  house  in  which  the  Shochs  lived  in  Rowlesburg  was  dis- 
mantled in  1940.  All  the  structural  work,  frame,  floors,  doors,  stair- 
ways were  of  solid  black  walnut.  According  to  Wiley,  the  house  was 
erected  shortly  after  The  River  House,  presumably  before  1840,  thus  it 
was  over  a hundred  years  old,  and  the  finest  landmark  of  Rowlesburg’s 
earliest  houses.  Lumber  of  unusual  length  was  used.  Eight  inch 
boards  thirty  feet  in  length.  The  framework  was  mortised  with  wooden 
pegs.  The  walnut  mantle  above  the  fireplace  was  topped  with  marble. 
It  was  built  by  Captain  William  Hall  and  sold  later  to  John  W.  Hick- 
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man  and  F.  W.  Purington.  Mr.  Shoch  purchased  the  house  from  the 
latter  in  1881. 

BLANCHE  PICKERING 

Blanche  M.  Pickering,  born  April  30,  1877  at  Wyatt,  W.  Va. 
wife  of  the  late  Alfonso  A.  Pickering,  for  many  years  a prominent  whole- 
sale grocer  and  leading  citizen  of  Rowlesburg.  Mr.  Pickering  died 
September  19,  1944  after  a long  illness.  The  Pickerings  came  to  Rowles- 
burg in  1906.  For  forty  years  Mrs.  Pickering  was  one  of  the  most 
active  women  in  the  community,  a leader  in  church  and  civic  affairs. 
Along  with  her  community  work  she  became  prominent  in  state  circles. 
In  1910  she  was  elected  Corresponding  Secretary  of  the  W.  Va.  W.  C. 
T.  U.  and  in  1929  was  elected  President  of  this  organization.  She  was 
a member  of  the  Republican  State  Executive  Committee  and  was  a 
Presidential  Elector  in  1924.  She  was  also  a member  of  the  Nancy 
Hanks  Commission  and  the  Col.  Morgan  Morgan  Commission. 

On  April  17,  1923  the  State  Legislature  passed  a bill  to  make  an 
appropriation  for  a monument  to  be  erected  in  memory  of  Col.  Morgan 
Morgan,  First  Settler,  first  civil  officer,  first  judicial  officer,  first  com- 
missioned military  officer,  first  road  engineer,  and  as  such  the  builder 
of  the  first  road,  first  licensed  tavern  keeper,  sponsor  of  the  first  church, 
and  the  ancester  of  the  first  governor  of  W.  Va.  January  2,  1924,  Gov- 
ernor Ephraim  F.  Morgan,  direct  descendant,  appointed  Haze  Morgan 
cf  Clarksburg,  W.  Va.,  Mrs.  A.  A.  Pickering  of  Rowlesburg,  W.  Va. 
and  Senator  Henry  P.  Henshaw  of  Bunker  Hill,  W.  Va.  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  the  legislature.  An  appropriation  of  $5,000  was  made. 
The  monument  was  located  near  Morgan  Morgan’s  grave  in  the  vicinity 
of  Bunker  Hill. 

On  September  13,  1924,  the  monument  was  dedicated  and  unveiled 
with  Hon.  Henry  P.  Henshaw  as  Master  of  Ceremonies  before  a huge 
crowd  representing  many  states  of  the  Union.  The  Presentation  of  the 
Monument  to  the  State  of  West  Virginia  was  made  by  Mrs.  A.  A.  Pick- 
ering. Mrs  Pickering  said: 

"Your  Excellency,  Governor  Ephraim  F.  Morgan  of  West 
Virginia:  The  first  of  the  present  year  you  appointed  Mr.  Haze 

Morgan  and  Senator  Harry  P.  Henshaw  and  myself  a commission 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  Act  of  Legislature  authorizing 
the  eredt’on  of  a monument  at  or  near  the  grave  of  Morgan  Mor- 
gan, of  Wales,  who  according  to  said  act,  made  the  first  settle- 
ment within  the  present  boundaries  of  this  state,  near  the  present 
village  of  Bunker  Hill  in  Berkeley  County  where  we  are  now  as- 
sembled. We  have  completed  our  work  and  now  present  to  the 
State,  through  you,  its  Chief  Executive,  for  its  acceptance  this  monu- 
ment to  Col.  Morgan  Morgan.” 

Mrs.  Pickering  became  ill  in  1946.  Upon  her  recovery  she  bid 
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Main  Street  Rowlesburg,  W.  Ya.  Picture  taken  in  1901.  It  shows 
the  stores  of  Hooten  and  Hollis.  Note  the  children  with  their  play 
wagon  which  they  are  pulling  over  the  unpaved  street.  This  block 
was  destroyed  by  fire  in  1908.  Picture  from  a reprint  made  by  Jan 
Cook,  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lee  Cook  of  Roivlesburg,  W.  Va. 

adieu  to  her  host  of  friends  in  Rowlesburg  and  moved  to  Parkersburg, 
W.  Va.  where  she  now  resides  in  The  Masonic  Home.  She  left  in 
Rowlesbui'g  a monument  dedicated  to  kindly  service  for  the  spiritual, 
moral  and  cultural  uplift  of  the  community.  The  Editor  of  TABLE- 
LAND TRAILS  taught  English,  History  and  Music  in  the  Rowlesburg 
High  School  the  year  of  1942-43  and  almost  weekly  would  spend  an 
evening  with  the  Pickerings  in  their  lovely  home.  They  were  evenings 
of  memorable  and  stimulating  conversation. 

THE  REV.  P.  A.  BOYCE  (1844-1929) 

The  Rev.  P.  A.  Boyce,  Pastor  of  St.  Philomena’s  Roman  Catholic 
Church  from  1871  to  1898  holds  the  record  for  the  longest  single  pas- 
torate in  Preston  County.  For  most  of  the  27  years  he  served  all  the 
parishes  in  Preston  County,  at  that  time  numbering  five.  He  resided 
in  Rowlesburg.  Besides  the  church  in  Rowlesburg,  he  built  one  at  Tun- 
nelton,  another  at  Thomas,  and  started  plans  for  a church  in  Davis.  A 
Parocn  al  School  was  founded  in  Rowlesburg  in  1868  and  continued 
until  about  1875.  The  teacher  was  Michael  Hofer  of  Philadelphia 
where  in  the  latter  place  he  had  received  a good  education.  The  closing 
words  in  the  biographical  sketch  of  Father  Boyce  were:  "He  was  revered 
by  Protestant  and  Catholic  alike;  at  all  times  had  a kind  word  and 
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pleasant  smile  for  all.  His  life  has  been  one  of  usefulness,  and  honor, 
and  in  all  respects  worthy  of  imitation.” 

ROWLESBURG’S  first  fire  department 

Mrs.  S.  Lee  Sanders 


Rowlesburg  boasts  of  volunteer  fire  fighters  as  far  back  as  1899 
when  a bucket  brigade  responded  to  an  alarm.  The  equipment  con- 
sisted of  a number  of  large  tin  buckets  and  a set  of  ladders  that  were 
kept  in  a long  narrow  hall  between  the  undertaking  establishment  ot 
N.  C.  Dawson  and  the  Hardware  Store  owned  by  the  Shaffers.  N.  C. 

Dawson  was  the  first  Fire  Chief.  . 

Shortly  after  the  turn  of  the  cenury,  and  with  the  coming  ot  the 
water  system  (1907-1908)  a large  two  wheel  cart  that  could  be  hauled  by 
horse  or  man,  along  with  a supply  of  hose  was  purchased.  In  1913  the 
Vigilant  Reel  and  Hose  Company  was  organized  with  A.  A.  Pickering, 
President,  N.  C.  Dawson,  Fire  Chief.  The  Charter  Members  included. 
John  Hayden,  Harry  R.  Hollis,  Norwood  D.  Hooten,  Perry  Ayersman, 
E.  P.  Davis,  Arthur  Chidchester,  C.  M.  Pugh  and  others.  Harry  Hunter 
was  Custodian  for  a few  years.  A second-hand  Model  T Ford  Truck 
was  purchased  in  1927.  Later,  a new  fire  truck  was  obtained,  and  in 
1934  the  local  company  was  reorganized  under  the  name  of  the  Rowles- 
burg Volunteer  Fire  Department  Inc.,  with  E.  F.  Giffin  as  President 
and  N.  C.  Dawson,  Fire  Chief.  At  the  present  time  this  organization 
has  for  its  officers,  Joe  Nassif,*  President,  A.  J.  Frink,  V.  President, 
John  H.  Henry,  Sec.  Walter  R.  Wable,  Treas.,  Robert  H.  Goff,  Fire 
Chief  with  Oscar  Shaffer  and  Vernon  Short  as  assistants.  The  Di- 
rectors are:  J.  J.  Funk,  Douglas  Glover,  W.  L.  Matthes,  L.  M.  Smith 

and  H.  E.  Wright. 


*Joe  Nassif  was  the  son  of  Nassif  Joseph,  the  Lebanese  Pedlar.  He 
was  known  as  “Joe  Pedlar.”  His  first  trip  into  the  isolated  communities  of 
this  part  of  W.  Va.  was  in  1900,  operating  from  Union  town,  Penna.  He 
would  walk  from  TJnibntown  to  Fair-chance,  and  from  thence  over  the  mountains 
to  the  northern  part  of  Preston  County  with  a large  bundle  on  his  hack.  His 
principal  customers  were  farmers  and  lumberjacks.  Nassif  Joseph  settled  in 
Rowlesburg  in  the  early  nineteen  hundreds.  The  wife,  a daughter  and  son 
(joe  Nassif)  returned  to  Lebanon.  Syria  in  1904.  During  World  War  1 Nas- 
sif Joseph  tried  to  contact  his  family  but  failed.  The  wife  and  daughter 
starved  to  death,  along  with  hundreds  of  other  people  in  the  Lebanon  moun- 
tains. Joe  escaped  death  and  upon  the  conclusion  of  the  war  his  father  was 
able  to  contact  him,  sending  him  money  which  made  it  possible  for  him  to 
reach  America  in  1920  and  was  soon  in  Rowlesburg  with  his  father.  It  is  a 
long  story  between  the  time  Joe  Nassif  was  eighteen  months  old  and  the  time 
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W ATER 


In  1907  the  town  issued  bonds  for  the  purchase  and  installation 
of  an  electric  plant.  The  plant  was  installed  in  February  1908.  The 
town  water  was  pumped  by  electric  power  from  Salt  Lick  Creek  into  a 
reservoir.  Harry  Hollis  states  that  Sidney  Martin  of  Pittsburgh  in- 
stalled. the  plant.  John  Hayden,  electrician,  of  Oakland,  Md.  was  em- 
ployed to  run  the  plant  situated  near  the  M & K Junction.  City  wa- 
ter was  available  about  1912.  But  it  was  not  until  later,  after  the  sewage 
disposal  pipes  were  laid,  that  there  were  indoor  toilets  and  baths.  In 
April  of  1908  a fire  destroyed  nearly  a whole  business  block  in  Rowles- 
burg,  including  the  Dunn  house.  Hardesty  store  (later  owned  by  W.  C. 
Hooten),  the  residence  of  William  Hulstine,  and  other  buildings.” 

TELEPHONE 

(from  the  notes  of  Mrs.  S.  Lee  Sanders) 

A.  J.  Moore  states  that  Mr.  ^C^illiam  Shoch  organized  a local 
telephone  company  in  1890.  The  first  telephone  switchboard  was  lo- 
cated in  .a  corner  of  Mr.  Shoch’s  Store,  which  stood  near  the  railroad 
just  a few  hundred  yards  west  of  the  B & O Bridge.  It  was  later  moved 
into  the  oldest  building  in  Rowlesburg,  at  that  time  owned  by  Harry 
Wheeler,  and  now  occupied  by  Joe  Nassif.  It  was  in  a small  room  on 
the  second  floor.  But  there  is  also  another  version  of  the  origin  of 
RowlesburgV  telephone. 

Other  old  residents  state  that  a telephone  was  in  use  in  1888.  A 
phone  was  located  in  the  Pugh  Store,  owned  by  Pugh  and  Stone  in  the 
building  at  the  railroad  crossing,  now  owned  by  L.  B.  Holland.  It  was 
known  as  the  old  C.  M.  Bishop  Building.  The  central  office  was  located 
in  St.  George,  Tucker  Co. 

Sometime  after  A.  A.  Pickering  located  in  the  town  he  became 
owner-manager  of  the  telephone  system,  operating  it  until  selling  to  a 
Mr.  Marsh  of  St.  Mary’s.  ’ Mr.  Marsh  in  turn  sold  the  system  to  the 
Chesapeake  and  Potomac  Telephone  Co.  This  Company  formally 
opened  its  offices  in  Rowlesburg,  July  26,  1938.  While  Mr.  Pickering 
owned  the  system  the  central  office  was  located  in  a small  building  on 
the  east  side  of  Church  Street  on  what  was  once  the  Maloney  property, 
now  owned  by  John  Gary. 

Mrs.  Gertrude  Shaw  was  an  operator  for  the  Company  Mr. 
Shoch  organized.  She  worked  from  7 A.  M.  until  9 P.  M.'and  was  paid 

lie  returned  here.  He  and  his  father  bought  the  store  which  is  now  the  oldest 
building  in  Rowlesburg.  It  was  first  built  as  a school  house,  then  a church. 

When  Pedlars  left  Unionfown  with  their  bags  they  would  walk  -to- 
gether, often  as  many  as  six,  sometimes  taking  their  wives  with  them — who 
carried  smaller  bundles.  At  one  time  there  were  about  two  dozen  pedlars  who 
came  through  Rowlesburg  during  a six  hour  period.  At  least  ninety-five  per- 
cent of  the  pedlars  that  came  info  W.  Va.  were  from  the  community  in  Le- 
banon known  as  “Abdelli”  (Servant  of  God)  and  over  ninetv  per  cent  of  these 
people  settled  in  Uniontown,  Penna. 
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SS15  00  a month.  She  was  employed  in  1906  and  1907  in  the  office  ad- 
verted  to  in  the  Nassif  budding.  Winifred  Malloy  was  also  an  operator 
for  the  local  company.  Mr.  Shoch’s  company  ran  line*  “ *mboy,  Au- 
rora  and  Terra  Alta.  Some  of  the  stockholders  were:  William  Shoch 

Peter  Wof  ing,  A.  J.  Moore,  Orlando  Crane,  Andrew  Goff,  George 
Hayes  Paige  McCrum.  Mr.  McCrum  of  Aurora  was  the  agent  for  the 
Company  whose  business  was  to  sell  phones  and  get  customers  on  t e 
hne  The  first  phone  installed  in  the  White  House  was  during  the 
Hayes  administration  (1877-81). 

In  reviewing  the  town’s  history  one  is  mindful  of  the  major  role 
the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  R.  R.  has  played.  This  industry  not  only  em- 
ployed  people  who  made  their  homes  there  but  was  indirectly  respons- 
fbl/for  employment  in  other  industries,  such  as  lumber  because  of  the 
town’s  transportation  facilities  by  rail.  Now  that  the  Diesels  have  come 
and  the  lumber  mills  and  locomotives  have  departed  there  is  a shrink- 
age of  employment  almost  to  the  vanishing  point.  One  hears  of  num- 
erous small  industries  being  established  many  places  along  the  at- 
stretching  lines  of  this  great  railroad.  It  would  seem  logical  for  the 
B & O to  become  promptly  concerned  in  the  dwarfing  economy  of  this 
fine  industrious  town— which  has  served  the  railroad  so  importantly  for 
generations.  There  is  a still  a strong  nucleus  of  responsible  citizens. 
With  some  substantial  encouragement  they  will  cooperate  with  goo 
faith  on  a new  enterprise.  In  the  meanwhile  the  people  of  Rowlesburg 
might  do  well  with  their  own  resources.  Little  by  little  they  can  make 
the  banks  of  the  Beautiful  Cheat  more  and  more  attractive  to  summer 
tourists  by  providing  shaded  parks  with  picnic  tables,  siphons  of  spring 
water,  and  booths  where  people  can  obtain  information  concerning 
scenic  views  and  good  spots  for  fishing.  The  beautification  of  the  en- 
virons of  Cheat  River,  making  repairs  on  dwellings  and  business  hous 
—and  now  that  locomotive  soot  has  almost  vanished  let  all  get  busy  by 
giving  the  old  town  a new  face  with  some  bright  paint. 


CHIMNEY  CORNERS 

The  top  Restaurant  on  top  of  the  Allegheny  Mountains  at  a 
famous  crossroads  known  as  Red  House  Junction  of  Routes  219 
and  50  (The  old  Northwestern). 
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TOURIST  FAVORITES:  HISTORIC  MOUNT  VERNON  . . . DEPENDABLE  KELLY  T|R 


Wherever  you  go... 


WORRY-FREE 

ON  KELLYS 


The  miles  seem  far  shorter,  the  roads  far  smoother,  when  you  go 
worry-free  on  safe,  dependable  Kelly  Tires!  For  famous  Kelly  “know- 
how” really  pays  off! 

GREATER  SAFETY!  Kellys  are  sure-footed,  quick-stopping 
— quality-built  throughout  to  stay  safer  longer! 

GREATER  MILEAGE!  Kelly’s  tougher,  slower-wearing 
Armorubber  tread  is  good  for  extra  thousands  of  safe  miles! 


r 


GREATER  ECONOMY!  The  “bonus”  mileage  built  into 
longer-wearing  Kelly  Tires  means  far  lower  long-run  cost! 

Don’t  wait  for  tire  troubles!  See  your  friendly  Kelly  Dealer  today- 
get  full  credit  for  all  unused  mileage  on  a trade-in  for  worry-free 
Kellys!  It’s  the  best  tire  deal  in  town! 


'fitmd  (uid  Impjumd  (j6t59yem 
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''-SPRINGFIELD  TIRE  COMPANY,  CUMBERLAND,  MARYLAND 


TAKEN  FROM  MEMORANDUM  BOOK  KEPT  BY 
THE  LATE  J.  M.  BUCKNER,  WHO  DIED  IN  1927 


Obtained  through  the  courtesy  of  Mayor  and  Mrs.  Alvin  Frazee 
Mrs.  Dailey  killed  at  Newburg  by  engine  19,  May  h 188 1 . 

Wreck  of  engine  439  at  Youghiogheny  Bridge  killed  Do.sey, 

killed  by  engine  426  Ce.nb.eey  Sn.nn.,  July 

27  1 882 

’ J.  H.  Carnes  and  Miss  Hooten  married  at  Rowlesburg,  Sept.  12, 

1 88? 

L.  Moore  killed  one  mile  east  of  Newburg,  Oct.  10,  1882. 

John  Newman  killed  in  Kingwood  Tunnel,  Oct.  10,  188a. 

Last  piece  of  copping  stone  laid  on  Buckhorn  Wall,  Cheat  River 

Grade’ja'mtsPT^nerUkined  atNo.  80  Cut  in  a tussle  by  Harvey  Taylor 

^ tKe  J^hT  W.f  £e!t!8President  of  the  B & O R.  R.  died  at  Deer 

Park  Maryland,  September  26,  1884  at  5:25  A.  M. 

John  and  Martin  Kedy  hurt  coming  from  Torch  Procession  at 

Terra  Alta  one  mile  east  of  Rowlesburg,  Nov.  22,  1884. 

Wreck  of  engine  277  with  train  No.  6,  going  west,  one  mile  east 
of  Grafton,  Dec.  31,  1884,  killing  the  engineer,  J.  C.  Hoberan  and  hurt- 

mg  TOAnS°r HoVsm«eradand  Maggie  Knotts  of  Rowlesburg  married 

Feb.  11,  1885.  . 

Wreck  of  engine  277  with  train  No.  5,  going  east,  into  cars  at 

Raccoon  Bridge  one  mile  west  of  Independence  June  29,  1885. 

Charles  Frazier,  son  of  L.  M.  Frazier  of  Newburg,  drowned  in 
Cheat  River  one  mile  below  Rowlesburg,  June  6,  1885;  found  L27  P.  M. 
Dr.  A.  J.  Haile  of  Rowlesburg  died  July  8,  1885,  4 P.  M. 

General  U.  S.  Grant  died  July  23,  1885. 

Old  man  Graney  of  Rowlesburg  died  August  16,  18SX 

Grant  Hooten  fell  out  of  a chestnut  tree  and  hurt  bad  Sept.  27, 

Dick  Golden  and  Annie  Grover  of  Newburg  married  in  Oak- 

land,  Md„  June  28,  1885.  n„ 

W.  H.  Vanderbilt,  President  of  Central  Penna.  R.  R.  died  Dec. 

8 1 885 

Newburg  Orral  Coal  Co.  Shaft  Mine  exploded  at  Newburg, 

killing  39  men,  January  21,  1886. 

Collision  on  the  branch  5th  Division  of  B & O freig  t train 
and  empty  engine  from  Parkersburg  yard  killed  John  Armsey,  and  hurt 
W.  Anderson,  engineer,  February  13,  1886. 
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Dark  Day,  February  19,  1886  at  2:20  P.  M. 

Charles  Stockman  and  Co.  Mill  of  Rowlesburg  burned  May  24, 

1886. 

Abe  Bowman  little  baby  boy,  James,  was  drowned  at  11  A.  M.  in 
dam  of  Hinkle-King  and  Co.  Saw  Mill  in  Rowlesburg,  August  18,  1886. 

David  Johnson  of  Piedmont  shot  and  killed  Edward  White  at 
12  noon;  Mob  killed  Johnson  8 P.  M.  Sept.  14,  1886. 

Engines  355  and  460  wrecked  at  west  end  of  Cheat  River  Bridge 
Feb.  8,  1887. 

Last  load  of  stone  taken  to  Tray  Run  Bridge  July  18,  1887. 

David  Fraley  of  Terra  Alta  was  killed  on  the  night  of  July  18, 
1887  three  miles  east  of  Rowlesburg. 

Train  No.  47,  engine  277  going  west,  ran  away  down  Terra  Alta 
grade  killing  brakeman  A.  W.  Cooper,  dumped  two  cars  over  bank  four 
miles  east  of  Rowlesburg,  Sept.  10,  1887. 

Flarry  (T.  Harrison)  Garrett  of  Baltimore,  Md.  drowned  in 
Chesapeake  Bay,  June  7,  1888  at  10  P.  M. 

H gh  water  in  Cheat  River  July  10,  1888. 

Store  of  W.  W.  Shoch  in  Rowlesburg  was  broken  open  on  the 
night  of  August  29,  1888. 

Big  flood  at  Johnstown,  Penna.  May  31,  1889. 

Tom  Dunn  of  Rowlesburg  shot  George  Moore  of  Rowlesburg  in 
Pump  House  Oct.  12,  12:30  A.  M.  1889. 

Engine  442  blewed  up  in  Benwood  yard  January  4,  1890. 

J.  M.  Buckner  of  Rowlesburg  tended  Sunday  Picnic  dry  and  hot, 
6ome  rain  at  5 P.  M.  July  5,  1890. 

Big  engines  come  to  Rowlesburg  March  31  and  April  1,  1888. 

Old  Jim  Welch  beat  his  wife  to  death  with  a brick  on  the  night 
of  March  19,  1891  at  Newburg,  W.  Va. 

Joseph  Shaffer  of  Rowlesburg  and  Maggie  Geldbaugh  of  New- 
burg married  April  14,  1891. 

Drover,  Lot  Bowman,  from  VC^olf  Summit  killed  at  Newburg  by 
engine  544  at  6 P.  M.  June  20,  1891. 

Ninth  extra  east  engine  572  ran  away  on  17  mile  grade  and  killed 
Michael  O’Donnell,  fireman,  February  3,  1892,  8 P.  M. 

James  G.  Blaine  of  Maine  died  January  27,  1892  11  A.  M. 

Bell  from  Dniontown,  Pa.  got  run  over  in  shop  at  Rowlesburg 
April  27,  1893,  one  leg  cut  off. 

Supt.  of  Franklin  Holdman  Coal  mines  of  Westernport  killed  by 
unknown  party  Dec.  16,  1893. 

Mrs.  Flarty’s  house  in  Amblersburg  burned  down  April  3,  1894. 

Dr.  Fogill  of  Terra  Alta  died  August  24,  1894. 

John  P.  Jones’  wife  of  Terra  Alta  died  Oct.  14,  1894. 

A1  Moore  of  Rowlesburg  and  Miss  Benson  of  Terra  Alta  married 
Nov.  28,  1894. 

John  P.  Jones  of  Terra  Alta  and  Mrs.  Albright  of  Kingwood 
married  Nov.  13,  1895. 

Bob  (Robert)  Garrett  of  Baltimore,  Md.  died  July  28,  1896. 

Engine  1600  wrecked  on  17  mile  grade  near  Bloomington,  Sept. 
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THE  LAST  OF  THE  ORIGINAL  SUMMER 
RESORT  HOTELS  IN  THE  ALLEGHENY 
MOUNTAINS 

Located  one  mile  east  of  Oakland,  Md.  Easily  accessible  to 
Routes  40,  50  and  219.  On  the  main  line  of  the  B 8C  O R.R. 

The  property  includes  ten  acres  of  woodland  surrounding  the  hotel 

The  entire  property,  grounds,  buildings,  furniture 
and  modem  equipment,  is  for  sale. 

MAKE  ALL  INQUIRIES  TO  . . . 

TABLELAND  TRAILS 

"Mendeli”,  Oakland,  Md. 


Mountain  Lake  Park  Hotel 
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ENTERTAINING  EXCERPTS  FROM  THE  PRESTON 
COUNTY  JOURNAL 

February  10th.  1881  — Publisher,  William  M.  O.  Dawson 
Published  in  Kingwood,  W.  Va. 

PERSONALS 

Mr.  L.  J.  Conley  while  coasting  last  Sunday  was  thrown  from 
his  sled  and  ran  a stick  u,p  his  abdomen  four  inches.  He  is,  we  under- 
stand,  very  bad. 

The  protracted  meeting  which  has  been  going  on  in  the  Academy 
Hall  at  this  place,  under  the  supervision  of  Rev.  Murray,  of  the  Baptist 
Church,  for  over  two  weeks,  closed  last  night.  The  meeting  was  a par- 
tial success,  there  being  two  seekers,  and  one  convert,  and  the  prospects 
for  the  organization  of  a Baptist  Church  at  this  place  are  quite  promising. 

The  social  event  of  the  season  thus  far  in  Kingwood  Society  was 
the  celebration  of  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  marriage  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Gustavus  Cresap,  at  their  residence  on  last  Thursday,  February  3. 

Prof.  Ralph  Snyder  and  Dr.  Pratt,  of  Kingwood,  autographed  at 
the  Arnett  House,  West  Side,  Friday  and  Saturday  till  noon,  but  left 
for  home  after  dinner.  They  are  excellent  gentlemen,  and  are  winning 
for  themselves  plenty  of  "this  world’s  goods”  and  friends— especially 
the  friends,  as  they  are  dashing  heart-captivators.  (from  The  Morgantown 
Post) 

NEWS  ITEM 

A NEW  TALKING  MACHINE 

It  seems  not  unlikely  that  Edison  has  been  excelled,  even  as  an 
improver.  One  of  his  most  interesting  inventions,  though  its  usefulness 
is  so  far  problematical,  is  the  phonograph,  which  reproduces  the  sound 
of  a human  voice,  and  other  noises,  by  mechanical  means;  but  the  copy 
is,  in  some  cases,  not  exact,  the  words  talked  or  shouted  into  the  machine 
. e ng  reproduced  in  falsetto.  Instrumental  music,  however,  comes  out 
in  wonderfully  correct  imitation  of  the  original  tones.  Probably  few 
of  our  readers  have  not  seen  the  phonograph,  and  most  of  them  will  at 
once  recognize  the  difference  between  it  and  the  new  machine  recently 
exhibited  by  Herr  Faber  before  The  Physical  Society  of  London.  It  is 
designed  to  imitate  mechanically  the  utterances  of  the  human  voice  by 
means  of  artificial  organs  of  articulation  made  on  the  human  model, 
and  it  is  worked  by  keys  like  a musical  instrument.  A bellows  made  of 
wood  and  India-rubber  serves  for  lungs.  A small  wind-mill  is  placed 
in  front  of  the  bellows  to  give  thrilling  sounds.  The  larynx  is  made  of 
a single  membrane  of  hippopotamus  hide  and  India-rubber.  A mouth 
with  two  lips,  a tongue,  and  an  India-rubber  nose  complete  the  organs  of 
the  apparatus.  Fourteen  distinct  sounds  were  uttered  by  it,  and  by  com- 
bining these  any  word  in  our  language  can  be  pronounced.  Latighing 
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and  whispering  were  also  produced,  and  the  pitch  was  raised  or  de- 
pressed at  pleasure. 

CORRESPONDENCE 

NEWBURG  LETTER 

Dr.  Charles  Donaldson,  the  only  resident  dentist  the  Metropolis 
could  afford  has  moved  to  the  city  of  Grafton,  on  account  of  there  not 
being  any  vacant  house  to  rent. 

The  meeting  to  be  held  at  Irondale  last  Tuesday,  in  regard  to 
the  Rail  Road,  was  postponed  until  some  future  time,  there  being  but 
few  present.  We  learned,  however,  that  the  road  would  be  built  if  Col. 
Nemegyei  had  to  do  it  himself,  which  will  cost  the  Colonel  about  $600,000* 
From  the  best  information  derived  from  the  length  of  the  road  from 
Morgantown  to  the  B 6C  O,  will  be  about  twenty-six  miles. 

Matty  Jeffreys,  of  Tunnelton,  spent  Sunday  at  the  "Metropolis” 
(Newburg).  We  are  always  glad  to  see  Matty  as  he  never  worries  us 
with  his  time  and  conversation,  that  being  all  taken  up  by  his  duties  as 
night  hostier. — Julius. 

TUNNELTON  LETTER 

We  had  an  interesting  debate  at  Literary  on  Saturday  night.  A.  P. 
Bonafield  won  the  laurels  and  got  the  decision  unanimously.  The 
whole  programme  was  carried  out  to  the  letter,  and  I must  say  each  one 
acquitted  themselves  with  honor. 

Mrs.  Hattie  Cumpston,  of  Fairmont,  who  has  been  visiting  Hotel 
de  Bonafield’s  for  the  last  week,  returned  home  one  day  last  week. 

Charles  McCafferty,  the  genial  editor  of  The  Newburg  'Herald’, 
was  in  town  on  Thursday. 

Miss  Maggie  Halbritter,  a former  Prestonian  belle,  but  now  of 
Kentucky,  is  visiting  relatives  and  friends  in  this  vicinity. 

Prof.  E.  W.  Zinn,  of  Newburg,  was  in  our  village  on  Saturday 
evening.  He  is  the  same  whole-souled  gentleman  he  used  to  be  when 
he  and  I fought  the  "rats”  in  the  store  together,  in  order  to  get  a 
little  sleep. — Lucy. 

REEDSVILLE  LETTER 

The  school  at  this  place  is  prospering  under  the  pious  and  ex- 
cellent teachings  of  Miss  Jennie  Graham.  The  school  is  well  attended 
and  the  scholars  are  prompt,  obedient  and  studious. 

The  Literary  is  progressing  finely  under  the  supervision  of  M. 
Allender.  Reedsville  can  certainly  boast  of  having  a fine  literary  talent. 
The  last  question  debated  was  Resolved,  that  Valley  District  should  be 
taxed  $20,000  to  build  the  proposed  railway. 

While  out  sleighing  the  other  evening  one  of  our  Reedsville  ladies 
was  so  unfortunate  as  to  freeze  her  left  ear,  and  the  mystery  remains  un- 
solved, why  the  other  ear  didn’t  freeze  also.- — Head  Us  Off. 
ALBRIGHT’S  MILL  LETTER 

Our  popular  and  energetic  farmer,  Isaac  Elliott,  has  sold  several 
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thousand  feet  of  black-walnut  to  the  firm  of  S.  H.  Garel  and  Sons  of 
Grafton.  This  will  bring  in  several  dollars  to  Mr.  Eliott. 

Our  accomodating  and  obliging  miller,  William  Albright,  is  do- 
mg  a flourishing  business  this  winter. 

Our  esteemed  friends  and  gallant  hunters,  Messers  Smith  Al- 
bright  and  Thomas  Hill,  are  in  the  fur  and  general  skunk  business. 
Robert  Shaw  and  Co.  of  Albrightsville,  have  shipped  two  hundred  and 
fifty  dollars  worth  of  furs  this  winter. 

Our  old  friend  and  former  classmate  of  Fairmont  Normal  School, 
David  Barker,  now  doctor  of  Albrightsville,  is  teaching  the  young  ideas 
how  to  shoot.  Success  to  you,  old  boy.  A mental  application  along  with 
pills  and  powders  will  help  things  along. 

What  Preston  County  needs  to  become  a prosperous  well-to-do 
county  is  a good  road  law,  a good  sheep-protecting  law,  and  a compul- 
sory school  law— a law  to  compel  her  teachers  to  meet  twice  a year,  semi- 
annually. We  hope  that  our  teachers  will  take  an  active  step  in  the  im- 
portant work. — Long  Jim  C.  T. 

ADVERTISEMENTS 

The  bulk  of  the  advertisements  had  to  do  with  patent  medicines, 
organs  and  pianos. 

Some  samples: 


Johnson’s  Indian  Blood  Syrup.  Cures  fever,  ague,  scrofula, 
skin  diseases  and  billiousness.  Also  heart  disease,  rheumatism,  dropsy 
and  nervous  debility.  Also  a blood  purifier.  Prescription  of  Wakamet- 
kla,  The  Medicine  Man. 

Dr.  Whittier’s  Illustrated  Marriage  and  Health  Guide. 

Manhood!  How  Lost,  How  Restored. 

Benson’s  Capcine  Porous  Plaster.  For  lame  back,  rheumatism, 
kidney  affections,  and  aches  and  pains  generally.  Unrivaled  remedy. 

Improved  Excelsior  Kidney  Pad.  Cure  your  backache.  And  all 
diseases  of  the  kidneys,  bladder  and  urinary  organs  by  wearing  the  im- 
proved Excelsior  Kidney  Pad. 

St.  Jacob’s  Oil.  Great  German  Remedy  for  Rheumatism,  neural- 
gia, sciajtica,  lumbago,  backache,  soreness  of  the  chest;  gout;  quinsey 
sore  throat,  swelling  and  sprains,  burns  and  scalds,  general  bodily  pains, 
tooth,  ear  and  head  ache,  frosted  feet  and  ears,  and  all  other  pains  and 
aches. 

Fits  Stopped  Free.  Insane  persons  restored.  Dr.  Kline’s  Great 
Nerve  Restorer. 


THE  VILLAGE  CRAFT  HOUSE 


— CRAFTS  — GIFTS  — 

On  U.  S.  Route  50  Aurora,  W.  Va. 

Bing  and  Dode  Keller 


Phone  731 
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FOLKLORE,  HISTORY,  INDIAN  PATHS 

C.  W.  Beerbower,  1949 

GENERAL  GEORGE  WASHINGTON’S  LAST  TRIP  ACROSS 
THE  ALLEGHENY  TABLELAND,  1784 


(Author’s  note)  Just  south  of  the  old  Fort  Cumberland  road  in 
Preston  County,  West  Virginia — the  same  road  becoming  a part  of  the 
"Sandy  Creek  Road”,  the  second  oldest  road  laid  out  through  Fayette 
County,  Pennsylvania  (see  Doddridge’s  Notes  on  the  Settlement  and 
Indian  Wars — 1763-1783),  the  writer  of  this  article  was  born  in  a log 
cabin.  Since  his  father  died  when  he  was  seven,  he  left  his  home  and 
lived  in  the  home  of  Mrs.  Barbara  Robinson,  the  widow  of  a Methodist 
minister.  Here  he  had  access  to  a well  filled  library  and  for  almost  ten 
years  he  was  an  ardent  student  of  biography,  philosophy,  religion  and 
particularly  history  and  travel.  At  the  age  of  twenty  he  drove  a horse 
hitched  to  a two  wheeled  cart  from  Terra  Alta,  West  Virginia  to  Aurora, 
and  then  over  the  old  Northwestern  Toll  Turnpike  to  Winchester.  Vir- 
ginia. This  trip  of  110  miles  took  three  days,  and  the  experiences  on 
this  historic  road  became  the  beginning  of  a career  of  gathering  history, 
folklore,  Indian  artifacts,  and  the  study  of  Indian  Trails  in  Virginia, 
West  Virginia,  Maryland  and  Pennsylvania.  Now,  at  the  age  of  82,  the 
writer  is  recording  some  of  the  material  that  he  has  collected.  His  files 
of  clippings  from  books,  journals,  newspapers,  letters,  etc.  number  over 
fifty  volumes  of  over  52,000  pages.  The  following  relates  part  of  the 
contents  of  one  of  these  favorite  volumes  labeled — GEORGE  WASH- 
INGTON. 

As  a lad,  in  the  1880’s,  my  uncle  often  told  me  of  the  visit  of  the 
famous  man,  George  VC^ashington,  in  the  Glade  Country  of  ^Vest  Vir- 
ginia. The  General  had  stayed  in  the  Spurgeon  home.  This  tale  was 
authenticated  many  years  later.  It  was  not  until  1895  that  interest  in 
Washington  was  again  revived,  for  I was  stopping  in  Fairfax,  Virginia 
where  I visited  the  Court  House.  Here  I met  Mr.  F.  W.  Richardson, 
Clerk  of  Fairfax  County  Court,  a very  pleasant  gentleman  of  southern 
ancestry,  whose  father  had  been  in  the  same  office  for  almost  a half 
century.  Mr.  Richardson  asked  me  of  my  stay  in  Fairfax,  and  then  he 
asked,  "Young  man,  are  you  interested  in  seeing  George  Washington’s 
will  and  the  will  of  his  wife,  Martha  ” He  told  me  the  originals  were 
in  the  safe,  but  that  he  would  show  me  the  ^Vill  Book  in  which  they  were 
recorded.  I asked,  and  was  granted  permission  to  make  a copy  of 
Washington’s  will  as  executed  July  9,  1799.  I spent  half  a day  copying 
the  schedule  of  property  of  which  the  amount  of  land  owned  by  Wash- 
ington was  56,475  acres  and  the  total  value  placed  at  $464,804.00.  From 
this  schedule  we  notice  he  had  a vast  acreage  in  Western  Pennsylvania 
and  Virginia.  During  Washington’s  lifetime  he  visited  his  holdings 
and  this  is  a story  of  his  last  trip. 
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The  purpose  of  Washington’s  trip  across  the  Allegheny  Table- 
lands was  to  visit  his  western  lands  in  Pennsylvania  and  to  study  a 
feasible  route  to  extend  his  Chesapeake  Canal  from  the  headwaters  of 
the  Potomac  River,  to  the  headwaters  of  the  Cheat,  and  by  way  of  the 
Monongahela  River  to  Fort  Pitt,  now  Pittsburgh. 

September  1,  1784,  General  George  Washington,  his  nephew 
Bushrod  Washington,  and  Dr.  Craik  and  his  son,  William  Craik,  started 
from  Mt.  Vernon,  Virginia  on  the  long  trip  by  horseback. 

The  General  had  not  seen  his  vast  acreage  of  wild  land  in  West- 
ern Pennsylvania,  since  1770,  nor  that  on  Great  Kanawha  River  in  what 
was  then  Virginia,  but  now  West  Virginia. 

The  object  of  this  trip  over  the  Tablelands  of  Virginia,  Maryland 
and  Pennsylvania  was  to  view  this  land,  and  attempt  to  re-rent  some  of 
the  tillable  land  at  Cannonsburg,  and  also  sell  or  re-rent  his 
Mill  property  at  Perryopolis,  in  Fayette  County,  Pennsylvania. 

Their  journey  took  them  by  way  of  Leesburg,  and  Hillsboro, 

through  the  gap  in  the  Blue  Ridge  Mountain  to  the  home  of  his  brother 
at  Charlestown.  They  were  entertained  in  the  brother’s  home  and 
Washington  talked  with  General  Daniel  Morgan  and  other  men  who 
were  present. 

It  is  recorded  that  Washington  said,  and  I quote: 

"and  one  object  of  my  journey  being  to  obtain  information  of 
the  nearest  and  best  communication  between  the  Eastern  and  West- 
ern waters,  and  to  facilitate  the  navigation  of  the  Potomack.  I con- 
versed a good  deal  with  General  Morgan  on  the  subject.” 

The  party  continued  their  journey  and  traveled  by  Martinsburg  to  Bath, 
now  the  famous  Berkley  Springs  summer  resort,  where  they  lodged  for 
the  night  with  a Captain  Strode  of  "Opequon  Creek  ’.  The  reader  will 
note  that  the  name  of  a creek,  mill,  or  ferry  will  appear  on  Colonial 
maps  rather  than  villages.  Captain  Strode  lived  on  the  south  side  of  the 
Potomac,  where  the  Opequon  Creek  flowed  into  the  north  branch  of 
the  Potomac.  In  regard  to  the  crossing  of  the  Potomac,  I quote  from 
Miss  Alice  R.  Jordan  of  Mercersburg,  Pennsylvania,  under  date  of  Feb- 
ruary 19,  1954,  as  follows: 

In  regard  to  the  place  that  George  Washington  crossed  the 
Potomac  River  in  going  from  Berkley  Springs  to  the  State  of  Mary- 
land to  the  present  U.  S.  40.  I am  very  sure  that  he  went  to  the 

river  and  crossed  at  Hancock  which  put  him  exactly  on  the  Cumber- 
land Road.  The  reason  I think  this  is  because  the  Indian  Trail 
known  locally  as  the  "Warm  Spring  Road”,  leads  from  the  East, 
where  it  crossed  the  Susquehanna  to  the  Warm  Springs,  at  Berkley, 
West  Virginia.  This  point  is  six  miles  from  Hancock,  where  the 
Potomac  was,  and  is  still  crossed.  The  Warm  Spring  Road  runs 
through  Mercersburg. 

The  party  was  now  on  the  Cumberland  or  Braddock’s  Road,  heading  for 
Will  s Creek,  or  Fort  Cumberland.  After  reaching  the  village,  Wash- 
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ington  left  the  party  and  rode  to  the  home  of  Gilbert  Simpson  to  make 
some  arrangements  for  the  sale  of  some  property  Washington  and  Simp- 
son bad  in  partnership.  He  then  joined  the  other  members  of  his  party, 
and  journeyed  over  the  famous  ' Nemacolin  Trail,  which  was  opened 
in  1754  for  Washington  to  take  his  Continental  soldiers  to  the  "Great 
Meadow’s”  and  to  his  defeat  at  Fort  Necessity,  July,  1754.  They  stopped 
overnight  at  the  "Little  Meadows”,  at  the  "Tomlinson  Tavern”.  In  this 
connection  let  me  quote  from  Oakland  Centennial  History  1849-1949 
by  Theckla  Fundenberg  Weeks: 

Joseph  Tomlinson  surveyed  in  1760  and  patented  in  1761 
"Good  Will”,  100  acres,  the  first  land  patented  in  Garrett  County, 
Maryland.  This  tract  included  the  historic  "Little  Meadows”  on 
the  Braddock  Road:  here  Tomlinson  built  the  "Red  House  Inn”. 

Washington  and  his  party  continued  across  Caseleman  River, 
passed  the  "Bear  Camp”  where  Braddock’s  army  took  two  days  to  make 
a road  through  the  projecting  rocks  in  1755.  They  followed  the  present 
U.  S.  40,  crossing  the  Youghiogheny  River  at  the  "Great  Crossings”, 
which  at  the  present  time  is  under  water,  including  the  three  span  stone 
bridge  erected  by  the  government  in  1818,  when  building  the  only  road, 
the  late  C.  M.  Bomberger. 

Washington  continued  his  journey  stopping  overnight  at  a camp 
four  miles  East  of  Fort  Necessity  or  "Great  Meadows”.  The  following 
day  he  journeyed  by  "Fort  Necessity”  and  on  to  Beesontown  laid  out  by 
the  Beeson  brothers  who  were  Quakers.  Uniontown,  Fayette  County, 
Pa.  is  located  on  the  old  Nemacolin  Indian  Trail  from  Gists  to  "Old 
Fort”,  now  Brownsville,  Pa. 

We  will  now  follow  the  party  to  land  owned  by  General  Washing- 
ton and  his  partner  Gilbert  Simpson,  situated  at  Perryopolis,  Fayette 
County,  Pa.  Washington  visited  the  old  grist  mill,  and  examined  the 
various  tracts  of  land  surrounding  the  mill.  He  met  Colonel  William 
Butler  and  the  Commander  of  the  garrison  at  Fort  Pitt.  I quote  from 
constructed  bv  the  United  States  Government. 

In  1780  William  Crawford  surveyor  of  Yo  ho  ga  nia  County 
(cla  med  by  Virginia)  wrote  in  his  survey  book  about  a tract  of  land 
warranted  to  Benjamin  Johnston,  being  on  the  "Yohogany  River,” 
and  to  include  a bank  of  iron  ore. 

See  Wilson’s  report  to  George  Morgan,  American  Archives,  Vol. 
II  pp.  514-518. 

In  regard  to  the  sale  at  Simpsons,  (Perryopolis)  let  us  look  at 
Washington’s  diary, 

My  mill  I could  not  obtain  no  bid  for,  altho  I offered  an 
exemption  from  the  payment  of  rent  for  fifteen  months.  The 
plantation  on  which  Mr.  Simpson  lives  rented  well,  viz.  for  500 
bushels  of  wheat  at  any  place  within  the  county  that  I,  or  my 
agent  might  direct,  the  little  chance  of  getting  a good  offer  in  money 
for  rent,  induced  me  to  set  up  to  bid  for  in  wheat. 

The  partnership  with  Mr.  Simpson  was  terminated  and  General 

Washington  employed  Thomas  Freeman  as  his  Western  manager. 
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MOUNTAINEER  GUIDES  OF  WEST  VIRGINIA  — As  late  as  sixty- 
five  years  ago  in  order  for  sportsmen  and  naturalists  to  explore  the  trackless 
wilderness  it  was  necessary  to  hire  guides  such  as  are  pictured  here.  One  is 
holding  an  axe.  the  other  a home-rifle.  Picture  thru  the  courtesy  of  the  B 
& O R.  R.  Library. 

The  party  journeyed  to  the  Monongahela  River  and  were  ferried 
across;  lodging  with  Colonel  John  Canon  of  Canonsburg,  Pa.  which  1 
was  founded  in  1773.  It  is  related  by  historians  that  the  said  John 
Canon  was  one  of  the  parties  who  had  made  a trip  to  Williamsburg, 
Virginia,  to  see  Dinwiddie  to  intercede  in  having  him  send  messengers  J 
to  warn  the  French  not  to  build  Forts  in  western  Pa.  and  Va.  Wash- 
ington  noted  that  the  people  who  were  living  on  his  land  were  mostly 
Scotch-Irish  and  were  very  religious,  and  Presbyterians  under  the  j 
leadership  of  the  great  Rev.  John  McMillan.  Washington  decided  not 
to  \isit  his  tenants  on  Sunday,  but  wait  until  Monday.  He  stales  his 
land  as  2,813  acres,  and  fourteen  tenants. 

It  is  related  that  he  was  in  the  home  of  Squire  David  Reed,  and 
Reed  and  James  Scott  wanted  to  buy  some  land.  ^7ashington  said  he 
would  lease  the  land  for  999  years.  The  deal  was  not  consumated  and 
Washington  and  his  party  retraced  their  journey  to  Beeson  town,  (Union- 
town,  Pa.).  While  Washington  was  in  Beesontown  he  employed  At- 
torney Thomas  Smith  to  proceed  with  ejectment  suits  against  the  tenants 
at  Canonsburg,  Pa. 

In  Beesontown,  Washington  had  an  interview  with  Captain  Har- 
den, concerning  the  portage  between  the  head  waters  of  the  Potomac 
and  the  Cheat  River.  We  do  not  have  any  account  of  this  conversa- 
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tion,  but  Washington  decided  to  send  Dr.  Craik,  and  his  son  William 
back  to  Mt.  Vernon,  by  w*ay  of  Fort  Cumberland  with  their  baggage, 
while  he  and  his  nephew  Bushrod  Washington  left  Beesontown  and  rode 
to  Point  Marion,  at  the  mouth  of  Cheat  River  w’here  it  empties  into  the 
Monongahela  River.  Legends  and  Folklore  stories  tell  us  that  Chris- 
topher Gist  and  Bernard  Eckerline  descended  the  Mononghela  River  in 
a small  boat  to  Logstown  on  the  O/io  River  in  1737.  Washington  and 
his  nephew’  proceeded  to  Pierponts  (Easton,  Mononghela  County, 
W.  Va.)  w'here  he  spent  the  night  and  talked  with  Zechwell  Morgan  and 
others,  discussing  the  water  route  over  the  Alleghenies  from  the  head 
waters  of  the  Cheat. 

In  the  morning  Washington  was  told  that  the  "Old  path  to 
Dunkard’s  bottom  was  grown  up”.  In  reference  to  this  trail  and  early 
road  from  Braddocks  Road  at  "Bear  Camp”,  I quote  from  Mrs.  Weeks 
"Oakland  Centennial  Historv,  1849-1949”,  Page  14 

The  Morgantown  Road  was  referred  to  by  Washington  in 
1784  as  "the  new  road”.  It  followed  an  Indian  trail  from  Bear 
Camp  on  Braddock’s  Road,  through  Selby’s  Port  to  Morgantown. 

Washington  and  his  only  companion  Bushrod  Washington  crossed  Cheat 
River  at  Ice’s  Ferry  below  the  present  Lake  Lynn  and  travelled  over  a 
part  of  the  old  Morgantown  Road  and  also  over  a part  of  the  McCol- 
loughs’  Path  from  Winchester,  Va.  to  the  Redstone  Country  in  Fayette 
^County,  Pa.  They  passed  by  "Mortons”  Mill  on  Big  Sandy,  a tribu- 
tary of  Cheat  River  to  the  home  of  James  Spurgeon  in  the  "Sandy 
Creek  Glades”.  We  w’ill  briefly  mention  the  Spurgeons — James  and 
John,  and  a number  of  other  pioneers  who  had  crossed  over  the  Alleg- 
heny Mountains  from  the  east  as  early  as  1767.  I shall  quote  Samuel 
Wiley,  from  his  "History  of  Preston  County,  W.  Va.”,  Kingwood 
W.  Va.  1882. 

In  September  1767,  Mason  and  Dixon  ran  their  celebrated 
lir.e  along  the  Northern  boundary  of  (what  is,  Preston)  through  an 
unbro  en  wilderness,  and  were  ordered  back  by  the  Shawnees  and 
Delawares  but  a few  miles  east  of  where  Preston  and  Monongalia 
now  corner  upon  the  said  line.  In  this  same  year  Lawrence  Harri- 
son in  right  of  George  Washington,  located  267  acres  of  land  in 
(West)  Augusta  County  (Va.)  embracing  the  site  of  "Fort  Ne- 
cessity”, and  Washington  received  a land  Certificate  for  it  from 
Virginia. 

ashingtcn  and  his  nephew  coming  from  "Mortons”  mill 
(Bruceton  Mills,  W.  Va.)  passed  through  the  Quaker  settlement  where 
Brandonviile  was  started,  the  oldest  settlement  perhaps  in  Preston 
Tountv.  The  Tudv’s  on  the  Henrv  Smith  Farm  were  supposed  to  have 
oeen  there  in  1767.  The  reader  can  imagine  how  the  Spurgeon  family 
were  surprised  to  have  General  Washington  and  his  nephew  Bushrod 
Washington,  ask  for  lodging  for  the  night  in  September,  1784.  We  have 
no  record  as  to  how  many  were  in  the  family  of  James  Spurgeon,  but 


one  of  his  sons,  Jesse  Spurgeon,  died  April  3,  1865;  aged  81  years;  which 
would  make  Jesse,  4 years  old  when  General  V^ashington  was  an  over- 
night guest  in  the  home.  We  have  no  record  of  the  trip  the  next  day, 
only  that  they  camped  on  the  ground  sleeping  on  their  overcoats,  at  a 
point  on  the  old  DeBerry  Farm  where  Hopemont  Sanitarium  is  located. 

General  Washington  and  his  nephew  called  the  next  morning  af- 
ter breaking  camp,  at  the  home  of  Charles  Friend,  now  Oakland,  Gar- 
rett County,  Maryland,  and  secured  corn  for  their  horses  and  "porridge”  I, 
or  it  may  have  been  cold  mush  made  from  corn  meal.  The  General 
and  his  nephew  passed  over  a part  of  the  "McCollough  Path”,  until  it 
intersected  with  the  Northwest  Turnpike,  now  U.  S.  50  af  Mr.  Storm. 
Then  they  started  home  over  the  Allegheny  Tablelands  to  his  "be- 
Loved  Mount  Vernon  Mansion”,  on  the  Potomac.  Four  and  one  half 
years  later,  April  30,  1789,  Mr.  Washington  was  sworn  in  as  President  of 
the  United  States,  in  New  York  City.  Bushrod  Washington,  his  nep- 
hew, became  one  of  the  Chief  Justices  of  the  United  States. 


THE  GEORGE  WASHINGTON  HIGHWAY 

(Route  50  still  called  by  old  timers  "The  Northwestern  Turnpike”) 

The  year  1833  was  long  to  be  remembered  in  the  TABLELAND: 
holocausts  of  flame  that  destroyed  Somerset,  Penna.  and  Cumberland, 
Maryland;  the  shooting  showers  of  fiery  meteors  that  changed  the  dark 
sky  into  one  of  dazzling  brilliance — and  the  completion  of  the  Turnpike 
through  Preston  County. 

It  is  now  named  for  the  father  of  our  country,  not  only  to  honor 
his  memory,  but  because  he  was  the  originafior  of  the  road-plan,  and  its 
routing.  Early  in  his  career,  in  connection  with  the  French  and  Indian 
War,  he  observed  how  the  trade  routes  through  Maryland  and  Pennsyl- 
vania were  benefiting  these  colonies  at  the  expense  of  his  own.  From 
the  close  of  the  Revolution  until  his  death  Mr.  Washington’s  primary 
domestic  policy  was  to  provide  over-land  and  water  transport  between 
the  tidewater  and  the  trans- Allegheny  region.  He  felt  that  a good  road 
was  essential  for  Virginia’s  expanding  economy,  and  that  it  should  be 
routed  entirely  through  Virginia  from  the  Chesapeake  Bay  country  on 
the  east  to  the  Ohio  country  on  the  west.  The  American  people  will 
gradually  perceive  that  Washington’s  genius  included  his  masterful 
understanding  of  the  economic  development  in  terms  of  a political  unity 
that  transcended  old  world  geographical  boundaries.  One  might  say 
that  he  is  the  father  of  American  transportation. 

Like  the  old  National  Pike,  thirty-five  miles  to  the  north,  the 
northwestern  represents  a lot  of  unpublished  history.  Where  the  Na- 
tional Pike  has  been  the  subject  of  several  books  the  Northwestern  has 
yet  to  engage  an  author. 

Although  not  completed  until  fifteen  years  after  the  National 
Pike  reached  Wheeling,  the  Northwestern  enjoyed  a patronage 
beytond  that  of  the  Pike  after  the  arrival  of  the  railroad. 
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AX  OLD  TAVERN  OX  THE  NORTHWESTERN  TURNPIKE  — The 
mimes  of  the  taverns  in  Preston  County,  along  the  old  Pike  were,  starting  at 
the  Maryland  line:  (1)  Henry  Grimes,  built  1825  at  Brookside.  Kept  by  George 
Hauser.  Himm  Hanshaw.  and  William  H.  Grimes.  (2)  “The  Rising  Sun”  kept 
by  Major  David  Stemple  located  at  the  west  end  of  Aurora.  (3)  The  Tavern  of 
Wilt  and  Wotring,  located  on  the  present  site  of  a Motel.  (4)  Ford’s  Drover’s 
Stand  at  the  focit  of  the  mountain  where  Wolf  Creek  crosses  the  Pike,  (5) 
-Caledonia”  operated  by  Hooten  and  Deakins.  where  the  pike  crossed  Cheat 
River.  (61  Hooten’s  Tavern.  (7)  Mrs.  Funk’s  Tavern,  where  Buffalo  Creek 
crosses  the  Pike.  (8)  “Drovers  Rest”  on  itop  of  Laurel  Mt.  kept  by  William 
Harrison  Brown.  (9)  The  Nine  Tavern,  about  one  mile  west  of  “Drover’s 
Rest.”  (10)  The  Tavern  of  Sylvanus  Heermans  in  Fellowsville.  (11)  “Tra- 
veller’s Rest”  operated  by  Moses  Royse.  half-way  between  Fellowsville  and 
Evansville.  (12)  The  Wick  Johnson  Tavern.  (13)  The  Robinett  Tavern,  both 
situated  in  Evansville.  Picture  through  the  courtesy  of  the  B & O R.  R.  Li- 
brary. 

Much  should  be  related  of  Col.  Claude  Crozet,  the  French  En- 
gineer who  served  Napolean  in  his  Egyptian  campaign,  and  who  was  one  L 
of  the  pioieer  teachers  at  West  Point.  It  was  Col.  Crozet  who  made 
the  original  survey  for  its  routing  across  the  mountains.  Other  chapters 
should  deal  with  the  Taverns,  the  Toll-Gate  War,  the  Turnpike  and  th%t 
transport  of  armies  during  the  Civil  War,  the  summer  resort  colonies{j 
associated  with  Brookside,  Aurora  and  Eglon.  All  through  the  years 
tourists  on  this  scenic  highway  have  been  deprived  of  its  colorful  his- 
tory. This  brief  article  is  being  written  in  the  hope  that  someone  wi^3 
undertake  the  project. 

If  I were  to  name  the  three  most  imposing  scenes  on  top  of  then 
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Allegheny  mountains,  and  viewed  along  the  George  Washington  High- 
way I would  choose  (1)  Looking  east  towards  "The  Saddle”  on  New 
Creek  Mountain  where  on  the  other  side  Nancy  Hanks  the  mother  of 
Abraham  Lincoln  was  born.  This  view  is  obtained  just  as  one  approa- 
ches the  top  of  the  eastern-most  range,  known  as  Allegheny  Front.  (2) 
A view  of  the  Tableland  from  Table  Rock  at  the  apex  of  Backbone 
Mountain  in  Maryland.  This  view  is  toward  the  west.  (3)  And  finally 
the  view  of  the  Cheat  River  Gorge  from  Stemple’s  Ridge,  west  of 
Aurora. 

"Chimney  Corners”  at  Red  House,  Junction  of  Routes  219  and 
50  is  the  old  Pike’s  most  favorite  eating  tavern  on  top  of  the  Alleg- 
heny Mountains.  The  rustic,  log  cabin  structure,  its  wonderful  service, 
goiad  food;  its  genial  host,  Russell  Smith,  makes  it  a good  place  to  rest 
on  this  particular  trail.  The  immediate  area  has  a wide  range  of  con- 
tinuous history-making  events.  Coming  from  the  East  on  this  highway 
one  enters  Preston  County  at  the  Youghiogheny  River.  Within  a mile 
the  highway  is  flanked  by  a forest  of  virgin  hemlock.  Of  the  twelve 
log  cabins  a la  mode  of  the  Youghiogheny  Forest  Colony  one  gets  but  a 
glimpse  of  "The  Tavern”  on  the  left.  It  was  the  first  cabin  of  the 
Colony.  Frank  Reeves,  and  his  wife  Lottie,  established  the  Colony  in 
1930.  Mr.  Reeves  is  a prominent  reconaissance  geologist.  The  folks 
who  were  attracted  here  were  a small,  artistic  segment  of  the  Inter- 
national Set  in  Washington,  D.  C.  The  artists  have  come  and  gone  ex- 
cept for  Arthur  Ramiro  who  lives  seasonaly  in  "The  Tavern”.  At  pres- 
ent he  is  turning  out  very  attractive  ceramic.  The  late  Washington 
architect  Arvid  Kundsen  (Estonian)  was  closely  associated  with  Mr. 
Reeves  at  the  inception  of  the  Colony.  The  scattered  cabins  are 
screened  from  the  highway,  and  each  other,  by  the  towering  pines. 
Each  are  owned  by  summer  residents:  the  Gravens,  Teichmans,  Puseys, 
Jordans;  Bess’s  Mary  Goldman,  Lottie  Reeves,  Ramiro;  Nina  Schmidt 
and  Mary  Lynch.  Dr.  Jamison  and  his  wife  Fern  live  here  the  year 
around.  Dr.  David  Watson  who  lived  most  of  the  time  in  his  cabin  for 
twenty  years  returned  to  Edinburgh,  Scotland,  his  native  city.  During 
his  stay  he  wrote  two  books  and  several  papers.  The  last  book  is  now 
being  published  by  the  Antioch  Press,  Yellow  Springs,  Ohio. 

Among  the  artists  who  soujourned  here  were  Robert  Gates,  Max 
Schallinger,  Joe  Goethe,  Thomas  Hood,  Dennis  and  Iva  Lee  Hobden. 
Occasionally  one  sees  Volkmer  Wenzel,  Staff  Photographer  of  The 
National  Geographic  Magazine. 

It  was  in  the  lovely  cabin  of  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Sigurd  Graven  that  the 
members  of  The  National  Speleological  Society  were  entertained  on 
the  occasion  of  their  first  Symposium. 

Coming  into  open  country  after  passing  through  the  forest  one 
sees  Wotring’s  Mill  and  a little  further  on  the  old  Brookside  Inn. 
Judge  Vail  of  Cleveland,  Ohio  built  Brookside  around  1880.  It  be- 
came the  top  summer  resort  in  Preston  County;  its  clientele  the  social 
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RHINE  CREEK  LAKE  — Rhine  Creek,  the  head  tributary  of  the  Yousr- 
hiogbeny  at  its  source  was  impounded  as  a mountain  lake.  Note  the  bath 
houses  and  dock  on  the  right.  Rhine  Lake  was  used  for  boating,  bathing,  and 
trout  fishing.  It  was  built  for  the  convenience  of  the  guests  of  Brookskle  Inn. 
The  lake  no  longer  exists.  Picture  through  the  courtesy  of  the  B k O R.  R. 
Library. 

and  political  set  of  Washington.  Along  with  the  attractive  old-fashioned 
Inn  was  an  immense,  expensively  built  stable  in  which  at  least  twenty 
five  well-groomed  riding  horses  were  kept  for  the  convenience  of 
the  guests.  Rhine  Creek  was  impounded;  it  was  used  for  fishing, 
sw  naming  and  boating  (see  picture).  After  ten  years  Judge  Vail  sold 
Brookside  to  a Mr.  Middleton.  He  operated  it  but  one  season  by  rea- 
son of  defaulting  his  mortgage  held  by  Prescott  Wright  who  was  forced 
to  take  over  the  property.  Four  years  later  Lee  McBride  purchased  the 
property  and  placed  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kirkpatrick  in  charge  of  operations. 
Mr.  Kirkpatrick  died  within  a year  after  coming  to  Brookside.  The 
whole  management  devolved  upon  his  widow  Emma  Jane  Kirkpatrick 
who  conducted  the  Inn  successfully  for  twenty-four  years.  One  cannot 
think  of  Brookside  Inn  unless  keeping  in  mind  the  charming,  rotund, 
jolly  Emma  Jane.  In  1924  Mrs.  Kirkpatrick  was  forced  to  give  up 

Brookside  because  a separate  lease  deprived  her  of  the  farm  pro- 

duce. Emma  Jane  operated  at  a loss.  She  and  McBride  had  a falling 
out.  The  case  went  to  court — and  Kirkpatrick  w'as  unable  to  retrieve 

her  less.  After  she  abandoned  the  old  Inn  other  efforts  were  made 

from  time  to  time — but  the  Inn  never  recovered  from  the  loss  of  Emma 
Jane. 

Lee  McBride  brought  his  brother  J.  H.  from  New  York.  When 
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Lee  died  J.  H.  became  President.  The  sons  of  J.  H.  succeeded  him. 
But  they  could  not  make  the  Inn  pay.  Branson  Haas  purchased  the 
farm  in  1922  and  C.  L.  Winters  in  1943.  As  late  as  1940  ex-congress- 
man Allen  tried  to  operate  the  Inn.  The  last  group  of  people  to  be 
housed  and  fed  in  the  old  Brookside  Inn  were  members  of  The  National 
Speleological  Society  on  the  occasion  of  its  first  symposium  mentioned 
elsewhere  in  this  story. 

From  the  Art  Colony  and  Inn  to  Aurora  is  but  a mile.  The 
first  settlement  was  named  Mt.  Carmel,  consisting  mostly  of  German 
families.  A rival  community  sprang  up  at  the  time  the  pike  was  built 
called  West  Union.  Now  the  two  communities  are  unified  under  the 
name  of  Aurora.  This  is  one  of  the  earliest  settlements  in  Preston 
County.  It  can  boast  of  having  the  oldest  church,  a Lutheran  Church 
established  at  Mt.  Carmel  in  1784.  It  had  the  oldest  school,  Mt.  Car- 
mel Academy  established  in  1790,  and  the  oldest  teacher,  August  Chris- 
tian Whitchair.  Before  the  Pringles  had  settled  at  what  is  now  Buchan- 
non  they  were  with  John  Simpson  in  this  section  as  early  as  1761,  along 
with  Lindsey  and  Childers.  These  men,  excepting  John  Simpson,  had 
escaped  from  the  British  garrison  at  Fort  Pitt.  The  following  is  a list 
of  settlers  who  had  come  here  prior  to  1800:  William  Ashby,  James 

Goff,  the  Rev.  John  Stough,  Tacob  Wagoner,  lacob  Diedrick,  David 
Stemple,  Youst  Heck,  Adam  Shaffer,  William  Hebb;  Isaac  Irwin;  John 
Wheeler;  the  Troxals;  Ridenours  and  Harshs\ 

Among  the  fine  summer  hotels  operated  in  Preston  County  dur- 
ing the  1890s  were  those  of  John  C.  Lantz  and  James  H.  Shaffer  at 
Aurora.  Many  notable  social  gatherings  were  held  in  these  lovely  old 
inns  in  the  horse  and  buggy  era. 

Between  Aurora  and  Brookside,  going  south  on  a fine  modern 
5°a^  15  the  lhde  Dunkard  village  of  Eglon.  In  an  article  written  by 
L.  T.  Fike  in  1908  and  published  that  same  year  by  John  M.  Davis  for 
his  store  bulletin  there  is  the  following: 

"In  the  year  1854  Jeremiah  Miller,  Samuel  A.  Fike,  and 
Peter^  Fike,  Sr.  with  their  families  moved  to  this  section.  _ Their 
preaching  was  from  house  to  house  until  the  close  of  the  Civil  War 
when  they  erected  a church.  They  now  have  four  and  share  a fifth. 
Sam  A.  Fike,  now  deceased,  was  the  first  preacher  elected 
here  fifty  two  years  ago.  Forty  seven  years  ago  Aaron  Fike  was 
elected.  He  is  still  preaching.  Seven  years  later  Moses  Fike  was 

elected.  These  preachers  travelled  horseback  over  nearly  all  the 
northern  half  of  West  Virginia,  preaching  and  establishing  churches. 
Ihey  seldom  received  remuneration  for  their  labor  or  expense. 
They  would  pay  their  own  lodging  bills,  pay  their  tolls  on  the  pike, 
and^  keep  large  families  at  home.  They  usually  studied  next  Sun- 
day s text  while  plowing,  reaping,  or  clearing.  In  fact,  their  land 
was  nearly  all  woods  when  they  settled  here.  Sometimes  the  cup- 
board was  not  so  well  filled,  but  their  zeal  overruled,  and  they 
labored  on.”  7 
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Eglon  dates  from  the  establishment  of  its  Post  Office  which  was 
in  1881.  George  Giessman,  who  later  moved  to  Oakland,  Md.  and  became 
well  known  in  business,  was  the  first  postmaster  in  Eglon.  The  late 
lamented  Dr.  Harold  Miller  practiced  medicine  and  the  Christian  minis- 
try here  for  over  twenty-five  years,  possibly  the  last  of  this  dual  profes- 
sion, once  common  here  in  the  mountains. 


PRESTON  COUNTY’S  OLDEST  BANK 

Established  1889.  Incorporated  1891. 

If  you  have  a problem  bring  it  to  us.  We  welcome  YOU. 
We  hope  that  our  Services  and  Cooperation  will  make  your  path 
along  the  TABLELAND  TRAIL  a more  secure  road. 

We  pay  2%  on  Time  Deposits 

THE  TERRA  ALTA  BANK 

TERRA  ALTA,  W.  VA. 

Member  of  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation 
Each  Account  insured  for  $10,000.00 


STERLING  MANUFACTURING  CO. 
THE  PITTSBURGH  VALVE  CO. 
HARDWARE  BRASS,  INC. 


John  Wesley  Ruby,  President 


W.  Va. 
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INTERESTING  ODDITIES  CONCERNING  EARLY  AURORA 


The  Rev.  John  Stough  married  Elizabeth  Hogmire.  They  were 
from  Hagerstown,  Md.  as  many  of  the  first  settlers  at  Mt.  Carmel  had 
come  from  there.  When  Elizabeth  died  her  husband,  the  Rev.  Stough, 
preached  her  funeral  sermon.  She  is  buried  in  the  church  yard. 

Dav.d,  a son  of  Godfrey  Stemple,  married  E.  Catherine  Rine- 
hart. One  evening  Catherine  was  milking  when  a large  bear  came  into 
the  yard  to  take  their  only  pig.  She  grabbed  an  axe,  and  killed  the 
bear,  and  saved  the  pig. 

Youst  Heck  was  single,  and  was  the  first  blacksmith.  He  came 
to  the  Rev.  Stough  in  the  field  one  day  with  his  gun  in  one  hand  and 
some  game  in  the  other;  accompanied  by  a Miss  Goff,  who  was  carrying 
her  moccasins  in  her  hand.  They  desired  to  be  married,  then  and  there, 
and  the  Rev.  Stough  complied  to  their  request. 

William  Weills  had  sixteen  children.  Three  of  them  became 
ministers.  Philo  was  one  of  the  famous  hunters,  and  certainly  could 
have  qualified  as  a member  of  the  late  Summers  McCrum  "Stone  Mili- 
tia”. Philo  made  a wager  with  George  Walz  that  whoever  that  par- 
ticular season  killed  the  most  bear  and  deer  was  to  take  the  pile  of  skins. 
When  they  came  in  on  the  appointed  day  Weills  had  killed  37  bear  and 
126  deer;  Walz  killed  26  bear  and  137  deer. 

The  first  mill  was  a log  structure  built  by  the  Rev.  John  Stough 
at  the  falls  of  Wolf  Creek  about  1790.  A spout  placed  under  the  falls 
carried  the  water  on  the  wheel.  Its  capacity  was  three  bushels  of  corn 
a day. 

The  original  School  Board  (1864)  was  Summers  McCrum,  Pres. 
David  Stemple,  and  W.  L.  Fansler  (FANCHLER) 

On  the  Fourth  of  July  1793  Leonard  Deakins  and  a Mr.  Hog- 
mire la  d out  Mt.  Carmel,  intending  it  for  the  county-seat.  The  first 
house  was  built  there  by  a Mr.  Laidley.  The  first  store  was  kept  by 
William  Sigler.  At  one  time  there  were  two  glove  factories  in  this  vil- 
lage. One  operated  by  I.  W.  Painter  and  Co.  with  the  Rev.  D.  W.  Rec- 
tor as  manager.  James  H.  Wilson  established  such  a factory  in  1869. 
Strange  to  ray,  deer  skins  were  brought  from  the  Rocky  Mountains  and 
South  America,  and  the  gloves  marketed  in  all  the  eastern  cities. 

Summer  McCrum  came  to  West  Union  in  1846  from  Tyler 
County,  W.  Va.  In  1851  he  and  I.  W.  Stalnaker  opened  a store,  the 
first  store  in  what  is  now  Aurora  on  the  old  pike. 

The  Startzman  house  is  the  oldest  building  in  Union  District  and 
remembered  as  the  stopping  over  place  of  noted  people  in  the  old  pike 
days.  It  w~s  built  by  Jacob  Diedrick  who  later  moved  to  Garrett  Coun- 
ty, where  he  died. 

The  first  tavern  on  this  section  of  the  old  pike  was  built  about 
1825  by  Henry  Grimes.  It  is  still  standing.  It  was  opened  as  a tavern 
in  1841  and  kept  by  George  G.  Hauser,  Hiram  Hanshaw  and  William 
H.  Grimes.  The  second  was  "The  Rising  Sun”  opened  in  1838  and  kept 
by  David  Stemple.  The  third  was  operated  by  Wilt  and  Wotring  one 
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and  one  Half  miles  west  of  the  "Rising  Sun’\  The  fourth  was  at  the 
foot  of  the  mountain  and  opened  in  1839  by  Frederick  Ford  The  fifth 
stood  by  the  Covered  Bridge.  It  was  called  Caledonia  which  is  men- 
tioned  elsewhere.  It  is  said  Hooten  and  Deakins  collected  on  an 


average 


elsewhere.  It  is  said,  nooren  ana 

of  $500.00  every  four  months  for  tolls  exacted  in  using  the 


Covered  Bridge.  , . . 

At  the  time  Wiley  wrote  his  history  Aurora  had  two  physicians, 

J.  Roy  Arnett  and  John  D.  Hail.  Speaking  of  Arnett  he  says:  Dr. 

Arnett  was  pronounced  incurable  of  consumption,  yet  the  climate  here 
effected  the  cure.” 


Turnpike  Notes  of  Mae  Yost,  dated  July  28,  1897  include  the 
following  entries: 


'Table  Rock  known  first  as  "Turkey’s  Roost”.  It  was  a favorite 
roosting  area  for  wild  turkeys.  Settlers,  as  early  as  1785,  would  go  there 
and  lay  in  a supply  of  turkey  eggs. 

"Before  the  mountain  was  known  as  "Backbone”  it  was  called 
"Mt.  Cynthia.”  The  reason:  At  the  time  the  survev  lines  were  run  for 

the  turnpike  the  moon  was  gleaming  in  full  orbed  splendor  above  the 
mountain  crest. 

"Jacob  Lee,  son  of  Dudley  (a  Revolutionary  soldier  from  Vir- 
ginia) had  the  contract  for  the  road.  He  employed  sixty  men  and 
boarded  them  with  his  family.  Jacob  was  a Blue  Light  Presbyterian,  and 
read  a chapter  of  the  Bible  and  had  prayer  with  the  road  gang  every 
mornina  before  breakfast.  In  1833  the  Uoad  got  under  way.  On  the 
morning  of  November  12,  the  laborers  arose  at  their  customary  time 
(4:00  A.  M.)  and  saw  the  never-to-be-forgotten  meteoric  shower  in  full 
bla<t  This  celestial  phenomenon  to  them  was  a sign  that  the  world  had 
come  to  an  end.  The  sky  was  filled  with  a rain  of  fiery  darts  that  seemed 
to  encLose  the  earth  in  its  final  conflagration.  Lee,  a graduate  of  Wash- 
ington and  Lee,  tried  to  allay  the  panic  by  explaining  it  as  an  astronomi- 
cal display.  He  began  reading  the  19th  Psalm.  Then  he  prayed. 
Nothing  said  or  done  would  induce  the  men  to  stay.  They  ail  sped  to 
their  homes  in  Harrison,  Lewis  and  Randolph  counties  in  W.  Va 

"Lee  then  sub-let  three  miles  of  his  contract  to  a Mr.  Kincaid  for 
$1100.00  a mile.  Kincaid  worked  on  his  three  miles,  collected  the  money, 
and  without  paying  his  men  bought  a canoe,  embarking  on  the  swift 
waters  of  the  Cheat  floated  away  to  parts  unknown.  The  river  named 
for  a person  could  also  be  given  the  same  name  by  reason  of  this  and 
similiar  incidents  associated  with  its  history.  Editors  note). 

"On  the  Turnpike  toll  gates  were  erected  every  twelve  to  fif- 
teen miles.  There  was  but  one  in  Maryland.  It  was  called  Druid  Hill 
and  kept  by  one  William  Walz.  "Druid  Hill”  was  also  known  as 
"Chance”. 


Charles  B.  Shaw  of  Albemarle  County,  Virginia  was  selected  to 
locate  some  of  the  routing  of  the  Turnpike.  He  is  remembered  as 
the  crankiest  and  contrariest  man  that  ever  ran  a road  crooked.  He 
would  go  out  of  his  way  to  run  the  line  through  some  man  s farm,  and 
taking  fiendish  delight  to  separate  a house  from  a barn  or  spring.  At 
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Aurora  he  on  one  occasion  was  reported  to  have  been  inconsolable  be- 
cause a farmer  had  been  wise  enough  to  build  the  house  over  the  spring, 
spring. 

"The  Stone  House,  still  standing  on  the  Turnpike  between  the 
Youghiogheny  Forest  Colony  and  Brookside,  was  built  by  Henry 
Grimes  a Virginia  Gentleman  from  Fairfax  Co.  Grimes  offered  to  give 
a right  of  way  over  a level  stretch.  Instead,  Shaw  ran  the  line  on  an 
opposite  hill  one  hundred  feet  higher  than  the  location  offered  him. 
But  Grimes  built  a supplementary  road  himself  along  this  same  stretch. 
Travellers  abandoned  Shaw’s,  preferring  Grime’s  way.  The  Stone 
House  became  known  as  "The  Travellers  Rest”. 

"Maryland’s  first  and  only  Toll  Gate  war  at  "Druid  Hill”  in 
Garrett  County.  It  happened  during  the  Civil  War,  about 
the  time  Fort  Pendleton  was  built  opposite  to  the  Winston  Tavern,  a 
short  distance  west  of  Gorman.  William  Walz  being  a Union  man 
allowed  all  Union  soldiers  to  pass  through  without  paying  toll.  The 
Tabb  boys,  Harlan  and  Peyton,  then  living  on  the  North  Branch  of  the 
Potomac,  were  southern  sympathizers.  Walz  demanded  toll  of  them. 
They  vowed  they  would  not  stand  for  such  unjust  treatment,  and  served 
notice  that  they  would  go  through  or  make  the  chips  fly.  On  returning 
from  Oakland  Peyton  had  an  axe  in  his  conveyance.  As  soon  as  Mrs. 
Walz  locked  the  gate  and  defied  them  to  pass  he  took  out  his  axe,  cut 
the  gate  level  with  the  ground  in  spite  of  Mrs.  Walz’s  kettle  of  boiling 
water  and  dire  threats.  William  was  absent  at  the  time  this  happened. 

"Some  people  in  those  days  were  not  satisfied  with  mail  robbery. 
O.d  folks  used  to  tell  of  a handsomely  dressed  woman  who  stepped  from 
a coach  at  a Tavern.  She  was  so  well  pleased  with  the  hospitality, 
meals  and  room  that  she  announced  her  intentions  of  remaining  a long 
time.  In  a few  days  the  family  gave  out  that  she  had  changed  her 
mind,  and  resumed  her  journey.  In  1853  a great  Camp  Meeting  was 
held  near  Oakland,  and  persons  present  saw  members  of  that  family 
there,  arrayed  in  lace  and  jewels  said  to  have  belonged  to  the  mystery 
woman.  A few  years  ago  part  of  that  old  house  was  torn  down.  Wedged 
in  between  the  chimney  and  wall  was  a human  skeleton,  covered  with 
lime.” 

Shortly  after  passing  through  Aurora  one  begins  the  scenic  des- 
cent of  the  Alleghenies  which  takes  one  down  to  the  Cheat,  passing  by 
Erwin  once  a large  saw-mill  community  and  there  along  the  river  a fav- 
orite camping  place  for  fishing  parties  such  as  the  Browning’s  which 
forms  the  basis  for  the  Col.  Kilgour  story  to  be  seen  elsewhere  in  this 
issue.  The  Turnpike  follows  the  Cheat  from  Erwin  to  Macomber. 
VCTiere  this  historic  road  crosses  the  Cheat  one  observes  a Covered 
Bridge.  There  are  very  few  of  these  left  in  the  mountains.  Of  recent 
years  local  and  state  organizations  have  become  interested  in 
preserving  them  as  quaint  symbols  of  the  pioneer  period.  The  Covered 
Bridge  across  the  Cheat  is  in  fair  condition,  although  the  marks  of  van- 
dalism and  the  souvenir  hunter  are  noticeable.  The  Bridge  was  com- 
pleted in  1837.  It  has  withstood  flood  and  tempest.  It  has  an  inter- 
esting history.  Dallas  Wolfe,  the  genial  proprietor  of  Wolfe’s  Motel 
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LOU  HARDESTY'S  SINGING  CLASS  — Picture  taken  in  1905  at  Ma- 
dison Run  School  House,  located  between  the  covered  Bridge  on  Cheat  and  Wolf 
Creek,  and  along  the  old  Pike, 

Starting  from  the  left,  the  first  two  were  the  Bolyard  sisters,  next  was 
Dora  Beatty,  then  Eli  Nine.  Thomas  Lantz,  Lou  Hardesty  (The  Singing  Mas- 
ter). Verna  Hardesty,  seated  at  the  harmonium  (reed  organ)  was  the  daugh- 
ter of  the  Singing  Master.  Standing  on  the  near  side  of  the  harmonium  were 
two  Hardesty  boys,  sons  of  Lou.  and  finally  Arthur  Carrico.  The  Bolyard  sis- 
ters were  daughters  of  Charles.  They  lived  opposite  the  school  house  on  the 
west  side  of  the  river.  Mr.  Hardesty  was  adept  in  teaching  potential  gospel 
songsters  to  read  four  part  music  at  sight  using  the  buckwheat  shape  notes. 
The  occasion  for  this  group  of  singers  was  a performance  at  a Sunday  School 
Picnic.  Through  the  courtesy  of  Eli  C.  Xine  of  Tet'ra  Alta , TV.  Ya. 

(See  Motels  of  Merit)  knows  a great  deal  of  its  history  and  this  section 
of  the  Cheat.  He  hopes  to  have  the  original  place-name  restored. 

E.  E.  Meredith,  prominent  W.  Va.  historian,  is  collaborating 
with  Mr.  Wolfe  in  order  to  obtain  the  sanctions  for  the  restoration. 
The  original  name  was  "Caledonia”.  Dallas  Wolfe  says  that  his  grand- 
father Americus  Jasper  Wolfe  persuaded  the  Confederate  soldiers  to 
save  the  bridge.  They  were  in  the  act  of  burning  it.  Americus  told 
them  that  by  taking  up  the  road-bed  of  the  bridge  the  Union  Army 
would  be  just  as  effectively  thwarted.  In  1888  when  a disastrous  flood 
roared  through  the  Cheat  Canyon,  taking  houses  and  mills  down  stream, 
the  old  Covered  Bridge  stood  like  the  Rock  of  Gibraltar.  The  stream 
was  not  only  high  but  filled  with  logs,  floating  on  the  mounting  crest 
of  the  flood.  Some  of  the  logs  on  coming  to  the  bridge,  where  there 
was  bound  to  be  jams,  jumped  above  the  crest  and  the  jams,  and  rammed 
themselves  end-wise  through  the  framed-wall  (wooden)  of  the  bridge. 
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THE  COVERED  BRIDGE 

This  bridge  was  built  around  1835.  During  the  Civil  War  the 
floor  of  the  bridge  was  removed  by  the  Confederate  soldiers.  Later  the 
flooring  was  replaced.  It  is  the  only  covered  bridge  left  in  Preston 
County.  It  was  built  as  a part  of  the  original  construction  of  the 
Northwestern  Turnpike.  It  now  stands  idle  near  where  the  new  bridge 
crosses  the  Cheat  on  Rt.  50.  Also  nearby  is  Wolfe’s  Motel,  one  of  the 
Motels  specially  recommended  by  TABLELAND  TRAILS.  For  many 
years  this  vicinity  was  known  as  "Caledonia”  named  for  the  Tavern 
operated  by  Charles  Hooten  and  F.  W.  Deakins.  The  tavern  no  longer 
stands.  Efforts  are  being  made  to  preserve  this  historic  bridge  which 
in  recent  years  has  been  defaced  by  vandals  and  souvenir  hunters.  Cut 
obtained  from  Mrs.  S.  Lee  Sanders. 


Josiah  Kidwell,  according  to  Mrs.  S.  Lee  Sanders  of  Rowles 
burg,  was  the  contractor  for  the  bridge.  Money  was  raised  for  the 
Turnpike  and  the  bridge  by  means  of  lottery,  and  the  selling  of  stock. 
After  the  Turnpike  and  bridge  were  built,  the  income  from  tolls  took 
care  of  the  original  cost  and  maintenance.  Charles  Mervin  Wheeler,  a 
descendant  of  one  of  the  first  families  of  this  section,  has  records  to 
show  the  bridge  was  completed  in  1834.  A man  named  Wotring  was 
the  foreman.  He  became  ill  and  died  about  two  weeks  after  the  work 
was  started.  William  Wheeler,  grandfather  of  Charles  Mervin,  was 
Assistant  Foreman.  William  Wheeler  was  responsible  for  the  com- 
pletion of  the  covered  bridge  across  the  Cheat.  Towner  Kercheval, 
blacksmith  and  wagon-maker,  made  the  bolts. 

The  famous  colonial  surveyors,  the  Deakins  family,  settled 
alongside  the  Covered  Bridge  where  they  built  and  kept  a Tavern. 
Other  families,  with  outstanding  Preston  County  names,  lived  at 
this  natural  fording  of  road  and  stream  from  the  earliest  days  of  the 
settlement.  The  Deakins  bored  salt  wells,  bringing  up  the  brine  where 
it  was  evaporated  on  pans.  This  was  commercially  profitable.  These 
salt  wells  saved  the  mountain  people  a trip  to  the  South  Branch  coun- 
try where  formerly  they  were  forced  to  journey  in  order  to  obtain  salt. 
For  further  information  about  the  salt  wells  consult  Wiley’s  "History 
of  Preston  County.”  On  p.  206  "History  of  Pre";on  County”  Oren 
Morton,  one  reads:  "Caledonia”  was  the  name  of  ,ne  Thvern,  near  the 
east  end  of  the  Covered  Bridge  on  Cheat  Rivet  along  the  Northwestern 
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MR.  AND  MRS.  WILLIAM  HARRISON  BROWN  — Proprietors  of 
“Drover’s  Rest”  on  top  of  Laurel  Mountain  along  the  old  Northwestern  Turn- 
pike. They  opened  “Drover’s  Rest"  on  Christmas  Day  1849.  Mr.  Brown  op- 
erated this  (tavern  until  the  day  of  his  death.  January  18.  1895.  This  Picture 
thru  the  courtesy  of  Mrs.  8.  Lee  Sanders , a granddaughter. 

Turnpike.  It  was  a white  frame  house,  and  was  first  kept  as  a stage 
stand  by  Charles  Hooten  and  F.  W.  Deakins.  In  after  years  "Caledon- 
ia” was  torn  down. 

Speaking  of  the  salt  well  Wiley  in  his  History  of  Preston  County 
p.  435  says:  "In  1838  or  ’39  F.  W.  Deakins  and  John  Hoy  bored  for 

salt  at  the  Cheat  River  Bridge  (Covered)  on  the  Northwestern  Turn- 
pike. They  went  down  about  seven  hundred  feet,  and  manufactured 
from  five  to  seven  bushels  of  salt  per  day.  A greasy  substance  was 
struck  near  the  bottom  of  the  well,  which  it  is  supposed  was  oil.  Hoy 
thought  they  had  better  turn  it  into  a soap  factory.” 

Going  down  stream  for  two  miles,  after  crossing  the  river,  one 
comes  to  Macomber.  Someday,  it  is  hoped,  proof  of  the  existence  of 
Salem  Post  might  change  the  whole  texture  of  Allegheny  mountain 
history.  Salem  Post,  according  to  The  Horn  Papers,  was  established  in 
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1737  as  a stop-over  for  white  and  Indian  fur  traders  and  their  pack- 
mules  on  the  James  River  Trail,  extending  from  the  Upper  Ohio  Val- 
ley in  the  north  to  Williamsburg  in  the  tidewater  to  the  south.  The 
account  of  Jacob  Horn’s  life  at  Snow  Creek  (Pendleton  C.  W.  Va.) 
the  frequent  visits  of  Christopher  Gist  and  the  numerous  references  to 
the  James  River  Trail,  Salem  Post  on  the  Cheat  (now  Macomber)  is 
one  of  the  most  fascinating  trails  in  the  Tablelands.  Our  publication 
feels  a special  obligation  to  inform  its  subscribers  about  the  old  trails, 
pikes  and  roads  that  criss-crossed  the  Allegheny  mountains  where 
flowed  a new  humanity  through  a virgin  land. 


SOME  ORIGINS  OF  TUNNELTON 
W.  Scott  Garner* 

"Coal  is  King  in  West  Virginia  today  as  truly  as  cotton  was  in 
the  South  before  the  Civil  War.  Here  in  Tunnelton  is  fixed  his  thdone, 

whilst  in  every  direction  his  sway  extends  to  ever-widening  realms 

The  billowy  blackness  that  rolls  skyward  day  and  night  from  tens  of 
thousands  of  smoke  stacks  all  over  this  land  attests  the  fact  that  our 
coal  beds  lie  at  the  foundation  of  much  of  our  commercial  greatness. 
And  while  coal  was  one  of  the  most  potent  factors  in  the  advancements 
in  the  nineteenth  century  it  will  rule  with  undiminished  power  in  the 
more  wonderful  period  now  opening.  The  ground  upon  which  Tun- 
nelton is  built  was  an  unbroken  forest,  still  frequented  by  deer  and 
other  wild  animals  when  the  engineers  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  R.  R. 

*W.  Scott  Garner  published  in  1903  a small  book  entitled 
Tunnelton,  W.  Va.  Its  Industrial  and  Commercial  Growth.”  in 
which  the  above  story  of  the  community’s  origin  occurs.  The  book 
also  contains  eighty-six  short  biographies  along  with  the  historical 
sketch.  W.  Scott  Garner  was  a native  of  Preston  County.  He  edited 
newspapers,  biographical  and  historical  books;  also  wrote  and  pub- 
lished at  least  two  books,  comprising  collections  of  original  poems 
In  conversation  with  J.  C.  Gibson  of  Kingwood  a few  weeks  ago  he 
gave  the  editor  the  following  recollection  of  Mr.  Garner. 


“W.  Scott  Garner,  wife  and  five  children,  lived  out  from 
Tunnelton  four  miles  on  top  of  a ridge  in  a thick  woodland  area  that 
looked  down  the  Cheat  River  Canyon.  Twice  a week  he  would  ride 
to  Kingwood  on  his  bay  mare  that  always  trudged  along  with  her 
head  hanging  low.  Mr.  Garner  wore  a full,  heavy  black  beard.  And 
whether  it  was  winter  or  summer  he  could  always  be  seen  with  a long 
scarf  tied  around  his  neck  and  hanging  like  an  appended  beard  down 
his  waist  This  was  always  the  way  lie  looked  when  riding  his  mare. 
He  would  fill  his  ponderous  saddle  bags  to  overflowing  with  news- 
papers  magazines  and  books  from  what  it  seemed  to  us  every  state 
of  the  Umon—and  while  liis  mare  jogged  back  up  and  down  the  moun- 
ain  he  would  be  reading  from  the  saddle,  which  reminds  us  of  the 
reading  habits  of  the  Rev.  John  Wesley  when  he  rode  horsesback 

Z * S f cou?trysicle-”  The  book  from  which  this  material 

has  been  copied  was  loaned  bij  Leslie  Halbritter  of  Tunnelton. 
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came  feeling  their  way  westward  in  search  of  a path  for  the  iron  horse. 
The  brush  and  trees  were  cut  along  the  route  in  the  spring  and  summer 
of  1849.  Work  on  the  grading  was  begun  the  following  year,  and  early 
in  1852  the  first  train  pulled  into  Tunnelton.  A good  story  is  told 
about  the  arrival  of  this  first  train.  Neddy'  Wilson  lived  near  Fellows- 
ville  and  had  stoutly  maintained  from  the  first  that  no  engine  could 
ever  climb  the  Cheat  river  hills.  Hadn’t  he  hunted  deer  and  dug  gin- 
seng over  every  square  foot  of  those  perpendicular  cliffs,  and  didn’t 
he  know!  Of  course  he  did!  The  thing  was  impossible!  When  the 
news  went  abroad  that  the  first  train  would  reach  Tunnelton  on  a cer- 
tain day  the  entire  countryside  turned  out  to  see  the  new  wonder,  and 
among  them  came  Neddy  Wilson  to  witness  their  disappointment  and 
indulge  in  his  ridicule  at  their  expense.  For  of  course  the  train  would 
never  get  here;  that  much  was  certain! 

However,  about  two  o’clock  in  the  afternoon  a rumbling  as  of  an 
infant  earthquake  was  heard  down  the  road,  and  black  rings  of  smoke 
were  seen  to  rise  among  the  tree-tops.  Presently  there  was  an  unearthly 
screech  from  the  steam  whistle,  and  a few  moments  later  the  engine 
and  two  cars  rolled  up  to  the  little  depot  and  stopped.  Neddy  was 
thunderstruck.  Putting  his  hands  down  deep  in  his  pockets,  he  slowly 
marched  round  the  smoking  monster  and  examined  it  critically.  No 
word  escaped  his  lips.  Slowly  round  the  engine  he  went  a second  time. 
Then  straightening  himself  up  he  turned  to  the  assembled  people  and 
solemnly  remarked,  "Weell,  by  gad,  she  did  do  it.’  but  she  can’t  do  it 
again!” 

Previous  to  the  location  of  the  railroad  this  section  was  very 
thinly  settled.  Among  the  pioneers  who  owned  land  and  were  engaged 
in  opening  up  farms  were  Caleb  Conn,  James  Gibson,  Alexander  Shaw; 
Thornton  J.  Bonafield,  James  Watkins,  Samuel  Matlick,  Neddy  Wilson; 
William  Williams,  John  Shaver,  Paul  Grim,  John  F.  Miller;  Benjamin 
S.  Miller,  Jacob  Ervin,  John  Hartman;  James  Plum;  Henry  Sandsberry, 
James  Cassedy,  George  Wolf,  William  A.  Riley  (1837)  Thomas  Jeffreys, 
John  W.  King,  Daniel  Myers,  and  a few  others. 

The  "corn  cracker”  of  that  early  period  was  as  important  as  the 
roller  mill  is  to  the  people  now.  One  of  these  early  mills  was  built  on 
the  mountain  fork  of  Pringles  Run  by  James  Casseday.  Another,  four 
miles  southwest  of  Tunnelton,  was  built  by  Paton  Zinn.  Around  1840 
William  G.  Johnson  built  a small  mill  on  Lick  Run  where  the  Williams 
Mill  now  stands.  A few  years  later  Samuel  Trowbridge  erected  the 
mill  on  Pringles  Run  now  known  as  the  Cobun  Mill.  The  first  mill  in 
Tunnelton  was  built  by  Gibson,  Weaver,  Brown  and  Mankins  in  1879, 
and  has  not  been  in  use  for  many  years. 

Soon  after  the  railroad  was  located  here  the  Hon.  James  C. 
McGrew,  who  had  been  agent  for  the  Company  at  Cranberry  Summit, 
now  Terra  Alta,  was  appointed  Agent  here.  He  owned  the  land  at  the 
west  end  of  the  proposed  tunnel,  and  intended  to  build  the  station 
house  there.  But  when  the  Chief  Engineer’s  attention  was  directed 
to  the  matter  he  decided  that  the  depot  must  be  at  the  east  end  on 
account  of  that  being  the  top  of  the  grade.  So  Mr.  McGrew  proceeded 
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to  buy  the  land  upon  which  Tunnelton  now  stands,  from  the  Fellows 
heirs,  and  erected  the  first  house  and  owned  the  first  store  in  the 
new  town. 

When  he  walked  down  through  the  woods  one  fine  morning  in 
early  spring  to  select  a site  for  the  little  station  house,  and  had  reached 
a point  immediately  in  front  of  where  the  Tunnelton  Supply’s  Com- 
pany store  now  stands  a dry  twig  snapped  under  his  foot,  and  he  saw  a 
handsome  deer  raise  its  head  from  among  the  ferns  and  alders,  growing 
where  Brown’s  machine  shop  and  foundry  now  stands.  Tradition  tells 
of  a large  bear  being  shot  from  a leaning  gum  tree  that  stood  on  the 
lot  now  occupied  by  the  Bishop  Hotel.  James  Conn,  still  living,  treed 
two  bear  cubs  when  he  was  a boy  hunting  the  cows  one  evening  on  what 
is  now  the  baseball  grounds. 

Mr.  McGrew  early  perceived  the*  advantageous  position  occupied 

by  Tunnelton.  In  addition  to  his  store,  which  was  managed  by  Henry 
LeBosquet,  he  erected  a large  tannery  about  1858,  of  which  Jesse  Spahr 
had  charge,  and  for  the  erection  of  which  Hartman  and  Hagans  had 
the  contract.  A few  years  later  he  began  the  mining  and  shipping  of 
coal  from  this  place.  The  demand  for  coal  was  steadily  increasing  in 
the  eastern  cities,  and  the  prospects  were  good  for  a lucrative  and  per- 
manent business.  But  alas  and  alack!  When  he  had  completed  his 
openings  and  built  his  tramways  and  other  necessary  structures  the 
authorities  of  the  B 6C  O R.  R.  killed  his  enterprise  by  a discrimination 
in  freight  rates,  which  made  it  impossible  for  him  to  compete  with 
mines  further  west,  in  which  the  railroad  officials  were  at  that  time  in- 
terested. A visit  to  Baltimore,  in  which  the  matter  was  taken  up,  af- 
forded no  relief.  After  struggling  along  for  a few  years  the  enter- 
prise was  abandoned.  About  the  close  of  the  Civil  War  he  met  with  an 
opportunity  to  sell  out,  and  disposed  of  all  his  interests  in  and  about 
Tunnelton.  Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  railroads  early  learned  the  game 
whereby  they  still  make  and  unmake  towns  and  cities  as  their  interests 
dictate.  Tunnelton  and  Preston  County  is  to  be  congratulated  that  a 
juster  policy  has  been  adopted  by  the  men  who  control  this  vast  prop- 
erty. - 

In  1852  Wilson  Posten  lived  on  what  is  known  as  "the  knob 
place”  and  butchered  for  the  contractor  on  section  80.  The  contractor 
was  an  Irishman  named  McGuire  who  excavated  the  cut  known  as  80. 
There  was  also  another  butcher  at  80  cut,  an  Irishman  named  Patrick 
Nadey,  who  was  renowned  as  a fiddler,  and  could  play  "the  grounds 
of  Ireland”  four  hours  at  a time.  James  Casseday  owned  the  land 
through  which  80  cut  was  made,  and  what  is  now  Anderson  was  then 
called  Casseday’s  Summit.  A man  named  Eckert  had  the  contract  for 
grading  section  81,  and  James  Plum  had  the  contract  for  cutting  the 
brush  on  both  these  sections. 

A Post  Office  was  established  at  Tunnelton  as  soon  as  the  rail- 
road was  opened  for  business.  Henry  LeBosquet,  the  Frenchman  who 
had  charge  of  McGrew’s  Store  was  appointed  the  first  postmaster. 
Henry  LeBosquet  removed  to  Des  Moines,  Iowa  about  1866  where  he 
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engaged  in  merchandising  and  became  prosperous  He  died  there 
abouf  1898.  As  the  first  postmaster  in  Tunnelton,  LeBosquet  was  suc- 
ceeded in  regular  order  by  Clinton  Jeffers,  Charles  ^SUP>  C'  E‘  ^11‘S> 
M.  L.  Shaffer,  A.  J.  Bonafield,  Joseph  A.  Miller,  Milford  C.  Gibson 
and  Willis  S.  Taylor,  the  present  postmaster. 

The  first  public  blacksmith  shop  in  the  town  stood  where  the 
Guseman  Hotel  is  located.  Among  the  early  smiths  who  worked  there 
were  Godfrey  Murdock,  Daniel  Butler,  Pete  Barrick,  Amos  Powell  and 
Martin  L.  Shaffer  when  he  was  a young  man.  Nicholas  Sears  kept  a 
boardng-house  about  1855  in  a building  that  stood  on  the  bank  near  the 
northside  coal  tipple.  The  old  frame  house  built  in  the  rear  of  the 
Klondyke  Restaurant  was  built  for  James  C.  McGrew  by  John  Posten 
about  1858,  and  was  first  occupied  by  Henry  LeBosquet.  He  was  o - 
lowed  by  Peter  Barrick,  George  Hamill,  C.  E.  Ellis  and  A.  J.  Bonafield, 
each  of  whom  entertained  travellers  as  there  was  then  no  hotel  in  the 
town.  The  old  log  house  on  the  hill,  occupied  by  Ben  Davis  for  thirty 
years,  was  built  for  Mr.  McGrew  by  Thomas  Adams  in  856  1 wo  ot 

the  houses  that  stood  in  the  town  when  the  tunnel  was  arched  by  Rober 
Murray  lived  to  greet  the  twentieth  century,  both  being  torn  down  m 
the  summer  of  1902.  One  occupied  the  site  of  Guy  M.  Bonalield  s 
handsome  new  residence,  and  the  other  stood  in  the  rear  of  tnbson 
Brothers  Department  Store. 


Kingwood  Tunnel  for  which  Tunnelton  was  named,  is  located 
on  section  82,  is  exactly  seven-eighths  of  a mile  in  length,  and  was  ex- 
cavated and  timbered  by  Robert  Lemon,  John  Gorman,  and  two  other 
partners  named  Clark  and  McMahon  in  1852-54.  It  was  then  called 
the  "Mammoth  Tunnel”,  being  at  that  time  the  longest  in  America,  it 
not  in  the  world.  Its  construction  employed  an  army  of  laborers,  mainly 
Irish,  armed  with  their  picks,  shovels,  drills;  crowbars;  wheelbarrows 
and  carts  for  a period  of  nearly  three  years.  At  both  ends  gangs  ot 
men,  eight  gangs  in  all,  began  working  with  day  and  night  shifts  so 
that  the  work  was  constantly  pushed.  Gas  works  to  furnish  light  stood 
at  the  west  end  and  used  coal  from  the  same  vein  now  mined  by  the 
Merchants  Coal  Company.  By  hand  labor  over  200,000  cubic  yards  of 
dirt  slate  and  rock  were  removed.  Tradition  says  that  when  the  work 
began,  Thomas  Cruise  struck  the  first  pick  in  the  ground.  Thomas 
Cruise  spent  the  remainder  of  his  life  here  and  became  widely  known, 
dying  January  30,  1901  at  the  age  of  eighty-four  years. 


Duncan  McRae  in  1891  credits  the  town  with  a population  of 
350  At  that  time  Kingwood,  Newburg,  Rowlesburg;  and  Terra  Alta 
were  larger  than  Tunnelton.  But  today  (1903)  the  Peerless  Coal  Cen- 
ter with  her  1500  inhabitants  is  far  ahead  of  any  other  town  in  the  county 
both  in  population  and  in  amount  of  business  transacted.  o specia 
credit  is  due  her  citizens.  It  is  her  situation  and  her  coal  develop- 
ment that  have  given  her  this  distinction. 
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THE  ROWLESBURG  WEST  VIRGINIA 
DIRECTORY  FOR  1954 


Alvin  R.  Frazee  ^ Mayor 

Wilson  The  Jeweler "Keepsake  Diamonds” 

Sypolt’s  Grocery 

Howard’s  Hotel  — 'The  House  of  Matchless  Food” 

E.  P.  Davis  Groceries 

Rowlesburg  Hardware  Randall  Jones,  Owner 

Joe  s Place Joe  Nassif 

Joe’s  Esso  Service 

The  Clinic Dr.  Jerome  Arnett 

Glover’s  Drug  Store 
Dewitt’s  General  Store 

Way  bright’s  Service  McCullogh  Chain  Saws 

Bolyard  Service  Station  "Your  Texaco  Dealer” 

Howard  Bolyard 

Weltman’s  Keystone  Service  Stations Rts.  72  & 50 

Lions  Club 


No  better  stores  to  be  found  in  Preston  County.  Adequate 
free  parking  space  where  you  can  leisurely  make  your  purchases. 
After  you  are  through  shopping  let  us  show  you  where  you  might 
catch  some  Cheat  River  fish  nearby. 
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The  Itinerant  Perikomian 

(THE  ROVING  REPORTER) 

THE  ALBRIGHT  PLANT:  *Tn  a spot  that  was  once  so  sequestered 
from  the  liurlv-burlv  of  modern  living  that  it  had  a Shangri-la  appeal  for 
Preston  count  ia  ns  looking  for  rest,  has  arisen  the  most  gigantic  source  of 
industrial  power  in  the  Middle  Atlantic  States. 

Upstream  less  than  a mile  from  the  village  of  Albright  located  on  W. 
Ya.  Rt.  28  which  connects  V.  S.  50  at  Fell  wsville  with  V.  S.  40  at  Markleys- 
Purg.  Pa.  there  was  dedicated  Tuesday  (May  19.  1953)  a power  plant 
of  such  concentrated  energy  as  to  almost  dwarf  the  other  plants  of  two 
great  indu- trial  companies — the  Potomac  Edison  and  the  Monongahela  Power. 
Not  one  of  those  who  lazed  along  the  banks  of  the  Cheat  River  as-  recently 
as  three  years  ago  ever  envisioned  such  a change  as  has  taken  place  near  Al- 
bright. Where  shaded  river  banks  and  the  gentle  murmur  of  the  water  flow- 
ing to  its  junction  with  the  Monongahela.  which  once  beguiled  fishermen  there 
is  today  an  industrial  giant  equivalent  to  280  steam  locomotives  or  3800  auto- 
mobiles in  terms  of  power. 

Albright  on  Cheat  River  is  in  the  junction  area  of  the  Potomac  Edison 
and  the  Monongahela  Power  Co.  Both  companies  needed  additional  gener- 
ating capacity  at  the  same  time.  With  the  geographical  advantages  of  the 
site  apparent,  the  far-seeing  directors  of  the  two  power  companies  decided 
that  substantial  economies  would  be  realized  through  such  cooperation  in  such 
a locale  so  admirably  adapted.  Cheat  River  and  the  Preston  County  coal 
fields  provided  an  ideal  combination. 

Somebody  or  some  group  has  to  have  faith  in  the  future  of  this  area,  and 
in  the  United  States,  to  spend  $38,000,000  on  any  kind  c f an  investment,  be  it 
power  plant,  m nufaeturing.  or  "what-have-you."  That  conservative,  cal- 
culating and  well-trained  business  men  have  such  faith  in  the  future  and 
courage  to  execute  without  delay  is  greater  news  than  a coronation  or  an  in- 
auguration. kt  is  something  steadying  and  encouraging  in  an  era  of  un- 
certainty and  pessimism.  The  Albright  Power  Plant  is  visible  evidence  that 
high  school  and  college  graduates  do  not  face  such  a gloomy  prosper r.  It  is 
no  exaggeration  to  call  this  $30,000,000  investment  one  of  the  most  inspiring 
accomplishments  of  modern  America.”  (from  "Across  The  Desk  in  Cum- 
berland Sunday  Evening  Times  by  J.  Wm.  Hunt) 

THE  NATIONAL  SPELEOLOGICAL  SOCIETY  (Spelunkers.  Cave 
Crawlers.  Troglodytes,  etc.)  held  their  annual  meeting  April  1st.  2nd.  3rd 
and  fourth  in  Pittsburgh.  Penna.  Charles  Mohr  of  Greenwich.  Conn,  presiding 
Headquarters  were  Hotel  Webster  H ill.  The  meetings  were  held  at  Carn- 
egie Museum  and  the  Mellon  Institute  both  within  walking  distance  of  the 
hotel.  One  of  the  oustanding  features  of  the  meeting  was  the  report,  wi  li 
pictures,  of  The  Crystal  Cave.  Kentucky  Expedition  undertaken  earlier  in  the 
year  comprising  a party  of  sixty  spelunkers.  This  Expedition  brought  the 
Society  into  focus  of  the  American  public  for  several  days.  William  Davies. 
Geologist  and  authority  on  Maryland.  West  Virginia  caves  was  elected  Presi- 
dent to  succeed  Charles  Mohr. 

LADIES  NIGHT  at  Confluence.  Penna.  sponsored  by  tbe  Lions  Clirb. 
Dr.  Edwin  Price.  President  was  a Valentine  Party  on  Febru- 
ary 7th.  The  Editor  of  TABLELAND  TRAILS  gave  an  address  entitled 
"From  The  Yadkin  to  The  Yougliiogheny"  which  dealt  mostly  with  Christo- 
pher Gist  and  the  origins  of  Confluence-Turkey fo  t traditions.  Mrs.  Robin- 
son was  present  together  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  Blundon.  the  latter  from 
Keyser.  W.  Ya. 
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THE  HOME  OF  PRESTON  COUNTY’S  FIRST  NEWSPAPER  — The 
first  newspaper  published  in  Preston  Cunty  was  printed  in  this  log  house. 
The  publication,  known  as  “The  Mt.  Pleasant  Silk  Culturist’”  began  in  June 
1839.  It  was  published  for  one  year  only.  There  are  no  copies  known  )to  be  in 
existence.  The  publishers  were  Frank  Alter  and  Joseph  Miller.  It  was  called 
into  existence  by  the  presidential  campaign  of  184Q.  At  first  it  was  called 
the  “Mt.  Pleasant  Democrat”.  The  log  house  was  built  in  1794  by  Isaac  For- 
man, a Quaker.  This  goodly  specimen  of  an  early  log  house  changed  hands 
but  once.  Millard  Fillmore  Ohorpenning  got  it  from  his  father.  Jonathan 
Chorpenning,  who  bought  it  of  John  C.  Forman,  son  of  Isaac  in  1850.  Recently 
the  house  has  been  dismantled.  It  stood  near  the  McGrow  place  on  the  road 
east  from  Brandonville  between  the  town  and  what  is  now  Evans  “Old  Hem- 
lock Farm”. 


GEORGE  AND  KAY  EVANS,  writers  of  superb  mystery  stories  live 
almost  within  the  shadow  of  where  the  first  newspaper  was  printed  in  Preston 
County.  About  fifteen  years  ago  the  Evans  purchased  a log  house  with  one 
hundred  and  forty  adjoining  acres  in  the  Brandonville  neighborhood.  It 
was  not  until  after  World  War  II  that  they  began  to  rehabilitate  their  prop- 
erty which  they  have  named  “Old  Hemlock  Farm”.  What  thev  have  done  is 
so  exemplary  that  one  wishes  all  old  houses  could  be  provided  such  artistic 
and  loving  care.  For  many  years  George  was  art-illustrator  for  many  of  the 
leading  magazines.  Here  in  their  sylvan  and  rural  retreat,  surrounded  with 
their  gardens,  old  springhouse,  good  neighbors— and  their  family  of  aristo- 
cratic Lewlleyn  setters  they  peg  away  leisurely  on  their  typewriters,  spinning 
a fine  thread  of  mystery  that  runs  through  their  books  with  the  sureness  of  a 
trans-atlantic  cable.  I hope  TABLELAND  TRAILS  readers  will  be  inquisi- 
tive and  next  time  at  a book  store  ask  for  titles  by  Brandonbird.  which  is  their 
pen  name.  To  date  the  following  books  have  been  published  of  Brandon  Bird 
by  Dodd  Mead  Co.  N.  Y.  (1)  “Death  In  Four  Colors”  (2)  “Never  Wake  a Dead 
Man”  (3)  “Down  Beat  For  a Dirge”.  This  spring  a new  work  is  being  issued 
entitled  “Hawk  Watch.” 

MARYLAND  AND  PENNSYLVANIA  HISTORICAL  SKETCHES  by 
Re^ . Freeman  Ankium  of  St.  James  Parish,  St.  James,  Maryland  has  recently 
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come  off  the  press.  It  contains  fifty  short  stories  ^out  mterestins  eve^s 
that  have  in  many  instances  never  been  recorded  in  our  histoij  books.  The 
book  can  be  obtained  by  writing  to  Rev.  Ankrum. 


J.  A.  BLUBAUGH.  author  of  “Pompey  Smash”  see  p.  43  Vol.  1 No.  3 of 
TABLELAND  TRAILS  submits  a different  version  of  the  origin  of  this  name 
“ \s  a bov  I have  a vivid  recollection  of  one  old  colored  slave  by  the  name  of 
Charley  Leilie  who  remained  with  the  John  Kirby  family  (owners  of  the 
Plantation)  until  his  death.  The  incident  respecting  another  colored  slave 
by  the  name  of  Pompey  occurred  many  years  previously  to  my  personal  le- 
collection.  “Pompey”  (Rags,  Bones,  and  old  Iron  Man)  came  into  the  com- 
munity with  a pair  of  mules  and  delapidated  wagon  in  search  of  junk.  Aftei 
gathering  a load  he  proceeded  to  leave.  Going  down  a steep  hill  on  the  out- 
skirts of  the  village  his  wagon  collapsed  suddenly  as  he  made  a turn  at  the 
foot  of  the  hill  spilling  him.  along  with  his  load  of  junk,  into  the  ravine  l»e- 
low  Hence  the  name  of  “Pompey  Smash”.  If  any  of  our  readers  have  other 
versions  of  the  “Pompev  Smash”  story  let  us  hear  about  them.  We  take  this 
opportunity  to  give  Mr.  Blubaugh  credit  for  his  “Tribute  To  Pompey  Smash 


W E.  BLACKHURST.  teacher  in  Cass  (Pocahontas  Co.)  W.  Va.  w the 
author  of  “RIDERS  OF  THE  FLOOD”  published  by  The  Vantage  Press.  N.  Y, 
pp  200.  Price  $3.00.  Order  your  copy  directly  from  W.  E.  Blackhurst.  Cass, 
W Va  This  is  the  storv  of  how  the  tall  white  pine  forests  of  the  L pper 
Greenbrier  were  reduced  to  peeled  logs  and  floated  down  the  tributaries  and 
the  river  on  the  high  water  of  spring  freshets  to  the  sawmill  of  The  St.  Law- 
rence Boom  and  Lumber  Company.  This  was  an  operation  that  commenced 
in  1884.  the  same  vear  that  J.  L.  Rumbarger  commenced  cutting  the  \\ild 
cherry  timber  in  Canaan  Valley.  Mr.  Blackhurst  spins  his  story  around  Dun- 
can Mall,  a voung  Washington  athlete.  Duncan  learned  that  his  muscles  for 
sport  had  to'  undergo  a radical  reconditioning  for  the  muscles  for  work.  In 
the  process  of  becoming  a seasoned  lumberjack  he  was  rewarded  with  the 
confident  strength  of  manhood.  The  vivid  description  of  this  country,  the 
explanation  of  the  various  operations,  the  life  on  the  river  arks,  the  tall  stones 
of  the  lumberjacks,  their  good  humored  pranks,  makes  for  exciting  reading. 
“Riders  of  The  Flood”  is  the  first  full-scale  story  of  lumber  operations  in  the 
Tableland  Trails  country.  There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  it  will  take 
its  place  as  an  American  classic.  Among  the  illustrations  are  pictures  of  the 
river  arks.  The  construction  and  use  of  the  arks  is  a unique  feature  of  this 
thrilling  story  of  timber  on  the  Greenbrier. 


THE  FAMILY  CONCERTS  ASSOCIATION  of  Richmond.  Virginia  has 
provided  numerous  communities  of  the  Tableland  this  past  season 
artists  at  nominal  costs.  For  $1,000  a village  of  twelve  or  fifteen  hundred 
can  procure  three  programs  including  a small-scale  symphony.  During  the 
past  season  such  communities  as  Webster  Springs,  Kevser.  Romney.  Plnllipi. 
Marlinton.  Franklin.  Oakland,  Parsons.  Grafton.  Petersburg,  were  among 
those  visited  Dy  single  artists  and  orchestra.  The  man  responsible  for  this 
remarkable  organization  is  William  Haaker,  concert  pianist.  Mr.  Haaker  is 
head  of  the  Family  Concerts  Association  and  the  Virginia  Symphony  Orches- 
tra Everywhere  one  found  enthusiastic  audiences.  The  programs  are  ex- 
pertly balanced : not  a dull  moment.  The  av‘  ists  have  attractive  personalities 
and  from  the  start  create  a relaxed  and  absorbing  mood.  Nothing  more  aptly 
symbolizes  a new  cultural  level  for  the  Allegheny  mountains  than  the  presence 
of  the  personnel  of  premier  musicians  of  the  Family  Concerts  Association. 
It  is  possible  during  the  winter  season  for  people  from  even  the  remotest 
sections  to  attend  first  rate  concerts.  Those  interested  in  having  such  a season 
in  their  town  should  write  to:  William  Haaker.  Hotel  Jefferson,  Richmond, 
Virginia. 


CARL  GUSTKEY  (read  of  his  background  in  story  on  p.  23)  President 
of  THE  IMPERIAL  GLASS  COMPANY  is  most  certainly  one  of  the  Wlios 
Who  in  American  Glass.  His  breath-taking  ability  to  manufacture  quan- 
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titles  and  varieties  of  high  quality  table  glass-ware  has  placed  the  stamp  and 
seal  of  Imperial  in  every  properly  furnished  American  home.  Last  year  the 
Editor  visited  the  House  of  Imperial  Glass.  He  started  with  the  sand  pile  and 
after  getting  a glimpse  of  the  processing  ended  up  in  the  Display  Loom 
Have  you  ever  been  to  the  House  of  Glass?  Like  stained-glass  windows  in  a 
Cathedral  the  Table  Ware  of  Imperial  can’t  help  but  attract  the  artist  and 
connoisseur.  But  Mr.  Gustkey  is  not  only  known  for  his  manufacturing-  but  as 
a leading  Patron  of  American  Glass  Culture. 


During  the  weekend  of  May  14,  15  and  16  (1954)  Mr.  Gustkey  arranged 
a Forum  on  early  American  Glass.  It  was  held  at  the  beautiful 
Oglebay  Park  located  in  the  environs  of  Wheeling,  W.  Va.  Among  the  out- 
standing authors,  collectors  and  artists  taking  part  in  the  forum  were: 
George  S.  and  Helen  McKearin  (the  leading  authorities  on  early  American 
glass)  Mrs.  Josephine  Jefferson  Stultz,  Lowell  Innes,  Henrietta  Murdock 
Mrs.  Fae  Huttenlocher,  and  Mrs.  T.  Yamamoto. 

In  The  Mansion”  at  Oglebay  Park  there  is  a permanent  display  of 
H heeling  Area  glassware  'dealing  with  the  beginning  of  the  craft.  Here  one 
looks  at  molded  history”.  Here  is  revealed  a pioneer  simplicity1  in  which 
art  and  use  are  wedded  in  the  glass  and  bowl. 

Charles  Milton  of  the  Oglebay  Staff  was  in  charge  of  local  arrange- 
ments. All  sessions  of  the  Forum  enjojed  a large  attendance. 

One  of  the  most  attractive  and  entertaining  features  of  the  Glass  Party 
was  the  premiere  showing  of  “The  Story  of  Handmade  Glass”,  a colored 
motion  picture  sponsored  by  The  Imperial  Glass  Company”. 

WQED  GOES  ON  THE  AIR  WITHOUT  COMMERCIALS.  This  was 
a headline  in  the  Pittsburgh  Post-Gazette  on  April  2.  1954.  This  station’s 
programs  have  a ten  county  radius,  This  Hall  of  Television  is  dedicated  to 
the  best  in  education.  Bringing  into  the  Tableland  home  the  most  talented 
teachers  and  artists  portends  a new  level  in  understanding.  Singled  out  for 
special  commendation  was  Leland  Hazard,  V.  Pres,  of  the  Pittsburgh  Plate 
Glass  Company  who  during  the  past  three  years  has  zealously  promoted  the 


FANNIE  HAYMOND  ARNETT  of  Fairmont,  W.  Ya.  has  placed  her 
stamp  of  design  on  an  impressive  list  of  homes  in  the  Tableland.  It  is  no 
longer  necessary  to  call  in  an  Interior  Decorator  from  a distance.  Her  touch 
is  recognizable  by  her  originality,  clever  use  of  room-space,  the  heightening 
or  penod-style,  a unique  interpretation  of  function  and  art.  For  a home  to  be 
attractive  to  occupants  and  friends  order  and  taste  are  essential.  Mrs 
Arnett  s address  is  605  Sixth  St.,  Fairmont,  W Ya 

n.  ™E  WE?T  VIRGINIA  ACADEMY  OF  SCIENCE  held  its  thirtieth 
anniversary  meeting  at  Alderson-Broaddus  College  in  Phillipi,  W.  Va.  April 
3rd  and  24th  It  was  largely  attended  by  science  teachers  of  the  various 
co  eges  throughout  the  State  including  large  representation  from  the  Uni- 
versity. A large  exhibit  was  displayed  in  the  Gymnasium,  the  work  of  the 
Junior  members  of  the  Society.  A schedule  of  lectures  covering  diverse  sub 
jects  both  m theorectical  and  applied  science  were  well  attended  In  the 
Reception  Room  there  was  a large  placard  with  the  following  information : 

During  19o2-o3  there  were  5,472  fires  in  West  Virginia.  977.486  (al- 
most a million)  acres  were  destroyed,  representing  one  ninth  of  the  total 
forest  of  West  Virginia.  The  dollar  loss  of  timber,  according  to  the  figures 
of  the  Society,  was  $4,244,295.00.  n&u,es 

r^AT^Tie  Sev®nth  Annual  Somerset  Co.MAPLE  FESTIVAL  OF  MEYERS- 

m uni  tv  ^ ?JIarch  31  to  April  4th-  demonstrated  what  one  com- 

munity in  the  Allegheny  mountains  can  accomplish  when  all  forces  pull  in 

sam®  .directlon-  The  beautiful  programs  attracted  capacity  crowds  even 
though  this  season  of  the  year  winter  has  a way  of  sneaking  back  on  the  ,<ere- 
momes  in  a very  impish  manner.  Between  the  formal  programs  such  as  the 
Histoncal  Pageant,  the  Crowning  of  the  Queen,  the  elaborate  parade,  was  the 
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The  Office  of  Whittaker  Grocery  Company,  Terra  Alta,  W.  Va  — J.  W. 
Whittaker  Sr.  and  son.  H.  P.  Whittaker  taken  on  the  day  the  Whittaker 
Grocery  Co.  took  over  the  firm  of  Beaver  and  Pugh  June  23rd,  1916.  Picture 
through  the  courtesy  of  Whittaker  Grocery  Company. 


opportunity  for  the  visitors  that  seemed  to  have  come  from  all  parts  of  this 
area,  to  visit  some  of  the  famous  Maple  Sugar  Camps  in  the  United  States 
such  as  Wagners  and  Reims  in  the  West  Salisbury  area.  Miss  Florabelle 
Walker  of  Berlin,  Pa.  was  crowned  Queen  Maple  the  Seventh  and  was  the 
recipient  of  many  gifts.  The  hospitable  village  of  Meyersdale  was  gaily 
decorated  with  the  Maple  Leaf  as  the  prominent  motif.  Herman  Baseshore 
the  Editor  of  that  most  serviceable  newspaper  The  Meyersdale  Republican  was 
Director  of  this  season's  Festival.  He  gave  his  unremitting  and  talented  at- 
tention to  every  detail,  and  provided  the  Festival  with  a long  and  interesting 
season  of  advanced  publicity  which  was  used  generously  by  .the  Tri  State 
Press.  With  such  leadership  and  the  backing  of  the  Meyersdale  citizens  one 
can  hope  that  other  communities  will  follow  their  example.  The  Editor  of 
TABLELAND  TRAILS  was  free  to  attend  the  premiere  of  The  Historical 
Pageant  given  Wednesday,  March  31st.  in  the  State  Theatre.  This  Pageant 
was  written  by  Ann  F.  Bolden  who  was  also  responsible  for  its  direction  with 
the  assistance  of  Mrs.  Ralph  A.  Rosenberger.  The  Pageant  consisted  of  a 
Prologue : Three  Episodes  and  a Finale.  It  dramatized  the  history  of  Somer- 
set County.  The  Chorus,  Orchestra,  Dancers,  Pantominists.  Actors  and 
Producers  were  all  Somerset  county  folk.  It  was  an  ambitious  piece  of  writing 
and  done  with  sincerity  and  fluidity  of  mold.  If  this  kind  of  creative  culture 
becomes  rooted  here  in  the  Tableland  one  will  soon  see  a new  grace  enter  into 
our  daily  life. 

THE  WHITTAKER  GROCERY  COMPANY,  of  Terra  Alta,  W.  Va.  is 
the  oldest  wholesale  house  in  Preston  County.  It  has  three  hundred  or  more 
Store  outlets  in  the  Tri-State  area.  The  Founder  was  the  late  J.  W.  Whit- 
taker Sr.  It  is  currently  being  operated  by  Paul  Whittaker  and  A.  A.  Persons. 


|.,t  sail'!  .*«•*■ 
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This  Company  has  achieved  an  outstanding  record  not  only  in  business  but  in 
public  relations.  In  these  days  of  Chain  Food  Stores  there  has  been  a no- 
ticeable loss  of  the  social  life  in  connexion  with  the  country  store.  A lo- 
cal wholesale  grocery  concern  makes  it  possible  for  the  country  stfore  to 
survive — a very,  good  institution,  and  one  that  we  should  never  do  without. 

^ A “FROSTY  SON  OF  THUNDER”  (the  big-bearded  natives  of  Somer- 
set Co.)  runs  an  eating  house  in  Oakland,  Md.  known  as  WARD’S.  Whether 
you  happen  to  be  at  Blackwater  Falls,  Cathedral  Woods,  Cooper’s  Rocks  or 
for  that  111a Cer  any  place  in  the  Tableland  taking  in  the  scenery  you  could  not 
do  better  than  make  a bee-line  for  WARD’S  at  meal  time  and  enjoy  delicious 
sea  food  platters  and  large  juicy  steak  dinners.  Ward  has  a notable  record 
in  World  War  II.  Won  distinguished  service  on  the  African  beach-head-  a 
true  descendant  of  those  old  “Frosty  Sons  of  Thunder”. 


THE  BICENTENNIAL  OF  THE  BATTLE  OF  FORT  NECESSITY 
occurred  July  2-4.  The  Fort  has  been  reconstructed  under  the  auspices  of 
Ihe  National  Park  Commission.  Dr.  William  Blake  Hindman.  Emeritus 
Pastor  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church,  Uniotftown,  Penna.  was  Chairman  of 
i he  Celebration.  Many  dignitaries  of  the  nation  and  foreign  representatives 
took  part  in  the  programs  including  General  George  Marshall  who  is  a native 
of  Fayette  Co.  Fort  Necessity  is  located  on  Et.  40  west  of  Uniontown.  The 
Museum  is  opened  throughout  the  year.  Mrs.  Ruth  H.  Martin  is  the  Cura- 
tor. I his  has  been  one  of  the  major  historical  gatherings  this  year 

THE  MARION  COUNTY  HISTORICAL  SOCIETY,  James  Otis  Wat- 
T seveial  >»eetings  this  current  season.  On  Monday 

, ; ; e<1Uor  nddressed  the  Society  on  tile  sub- 

ject “The  Contestants  and  The  Victor”.  This  ha.l  to  deal  with  the  earlier 
attempts  to  form  a new  political  unit  west  of  the  Allegheny  mountains. 


I’.MG. CHART  WOOLEN  MILLS  on  scenic  Muddy  Creek  has  of  late 
i-een  modernized  under  the  new  ownership  of  Jack  Larkey.  As  early  as  1812 
Jacob  Guseman  was  operating  a carding  mill  near  this  site.  Other  early 
millers  on  Muddy  Creek  were  Burchinal  and  Pierson.  It  is  most  likely  that 

tVrTj  w"T  " ,U  stfnme<1  from  Guseinan's  carding  mill.  As  to  the 
\J'  w-  Ktggs  bought  out  Guseman  and  commenced  on  a larger  scale 
it  might  be  anywhere  between  1839  and  1845.  But  where  else  can  one  find  a 
woolen  mill  whose  antecedents  go  hack  to  1812?  Col.  ltiggs  opera  ted*  until 

VIr  loXartS  t0,J,°-h11  EnsIeh:lrt’  woolen  weaver  and  textile  rnLufaiturer 
Mi.  Ln^iehart  seived  his  apprenticeship  at  Listonburg  Woolen  Mill  in  Somer 
set  Co.  Pa.  He  married  Anna  Seese  of  Somerset.  By  this  Lion  tl, ere  were 
nine  sons  and  one  daughter.  (See  nirtnwi  uw  ^ riiei e ^eie 

toted  with  the  Mill.  These  are  ^ank^d  Elmmx  ° ““  S°“S  aW  St,U  assoe' 

2! 

its  dislstre^ft!lart^00lon  •MM,‘  ,,ecame  incorporated  in  1904  the  year  after 

the  mill  in  1952.  it  now  haTa^apitaf  stock  T'l. pl"'ehllsCd 

CONSERVATION.  The  cut-over  arp-is  nf  of  $13°, 000.  Ihe  Larkey  plan  is 

forage  for  sheep.  The  development  of  grazing htodTcCmean  ‘fj*  eXCelle,lt 
for  the  county.  The  Mill  can  onus k lamis  can  me<m  a new  revenue 

diem.  This  represents  fifteen "hundred'yaMs  of°woMen  Th  ^nndfnd  sheep  per 
and  patterns.  No  small  industry  oan  Lno  ot  woolen  cloth  in  various  colors 
than  such  a mill.  Alan"  with  new'  nl-ins  f ° lno™  for  the  bind  economy 

£ MULhf  but^three 

beautifuny  woven,  high  woo.en-cfntent  StUZeTiot^ 
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THE  ENGLEHART  FAMILY. — Standing  from  left  to  right:  Lester, 

Elda.  Elmer.  Frank,  John.  George.  Samuel,  Edward,  William  and  Jesse. 


Sitting  in  front  are  the  parents  of  the  above  children : ^ 

John  Englehart  and  Anne  nee  Seese.  Picture  was  taken  at  Englehart  8 
Woolen  Mill  in  vtvj._  Through  the  courtesy  of  Mrs.  Elmer  Englehart. 


hart  Woolen  Mill  you  will  come  to  the  end  of  your  search  and  also  find  a 
most  hospitable  person  in  Jack  Larkey. 

SONS  OF  THE  REVOLUTION  held  their  annual  dinner  meeting  at  the 
Hotel  Morgan.  Morgantown.  W.  Va.  on  Washingtons  Birthday  (Feb.  22). 
About  one  hundred  and  fifty  members  were  present  from  different  sections  of 
West  Virginia.  Dr.  William  Blake  Hindman  of  Farmington.  Penna.  Presi- 
dent of  the  Fort  Necessity  Memorial  Association,  who  was  responsible  for 
the  restoration  of  the  Fort  twenty  years  ago.  spoke  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
dinner.  Dr.  Hindman  has  won  national  renown  as  a writer  and  plans  a 
triology  of  books  dealing  with  the  Washington  and  Braddock  Campaigns. 
In  his  talk  ay  Morgantown  he  exposed  the  French  propaganda  which  attemped 
to  place  on  Washington  the  blame  for  the  "assasination"  of  Jumonville.  Jess 
M.  Jaco.  Atty.  was  Master  of  Ceremonies  at  the  Dinner.  Dr.  Morris  Edgar 
Brown  of  Fairmont  was  succeeded  by  Floyd  B.  Cox  as  President  of  the  West 
Virginia  Chapter  for  the  ensuing  year.  Dr.  Cox  is  Supt.  of  Schools  of  Mon- 
ongalia County. 

WEBSTER  FOLK  FESTIVAL  (Second  Annual)  was  held  at  Camp 
Caesar  near  Webster  Springs.  W.  Va.  April  9.  10.  11th.  Editor  of  TABLELAND 
TRAILS  attended  together  with  a hundred  folks  from  various  communities  in 
W.  Va.  The  Instructors  were  Sylvia  Carstens  of  Berea.  Kentucky  and  New 
York.  Mernie  Judy  of  Burlington.  W.  Va.  and  Joe  Blundon  of  Keyser.  W.  Va. 
Among  the  outstanding  features  of  this  Festival  were,  the  diversity  of  dance 
patterns,  the  wide  selection  of  live  and  recorded  music,  the  expertness  of  the 
callers,  the  fancy  folk  costuming  of  most  of  the  ladies  and  a few  of  the  men. 
the  infectious  enthusiasm  and  grace  of  the  dancers,  the  spontaneity  of  each 
set,  the  warm-heartedness  of  the  Webster  Springs  Folk  Society,  the  hosts,  and 
the  rustic  setting.  The  Webster  Springs  Folk  Society  is  perhaps  the  largest 
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AIRPLANE  VIEW  OF  BRUCETON  MILLS.  W.  VA—  Bruceton  Mills, 
W.  Ya.  for  many  years  now  has  enjoyed  special  prestige  as  a community  in 
the  northern  end  of  the  county.  It  is  easy  to  observe  the  primness  of  its 
homes.  Situated  by  the  Big  Sandy  and  surrounded  by  prosperous  farms  and 
stately  forests  it  offers  an  ideal  habitation  for  anyone  in  search  of  (he  simple 
life.  Picture  through  the  courtesy  of  Myron  Speelman.  Taken  by  Lee  Renick, 
Manager  of  the  Morgantown  Airport. 


and  most  active  among  the  dozen  or  more  groups  now  developing  throughout 
the  state.  Han«e  Me  Court  was  General  Chairman.  Pratt  Smith.  Pres. 
Dorothy  Queen.  Secretary.  Alouise  Hamrick.  Treas.  Jeanette  Cogar.  Historian. 
The  communities  represented  were:  Birch  Riveer.  Dianna.  Trago.  Cowen, 
Cra  igsville.  Petersburg,  Keyser,  Burlington,  Phillipi,  Moorefieid,  Elkins,’ 
Camden-Gauley. 

TOWN  OF  BRUCETON  COMMENCES  ITS  SECOND  CENTURY 
OF  SIMPLE  VILLAGE  LIFE 

In  the  Mogantown  Post  dated  Saturday,  March  28,  1953,  Elizabeth 

Carroll  wrote  a number  of  historical  items  concerning  the  Town  of  Bruceton. 
With  her  consent  the  Editor  has  selected  some  of  the  material  for  the  bene- 
fit of  our  readers. 

“One  hundred  years  ago  today  the  town  of  Bruceton  was 
incorporated.  The  first  commissioners  were  A.  J.  Bell.  N.  R.  Harding, 
and  Charles  Kantner.  The  first  Mayor  was  Charles  Kantner.  W.  h! 
McGibbons  was  recorder,  or  town  clerk,  and  Moses  Silbaugh  was  ser- 
geant. The  town  was  named  Bruceton  (Mills)  by  John  M.  Hoffman 
who  came  to  the  community  in  1847  where  he  opened  a mill.  He 
named  the  place  for  his  step-father  George  Bruce.  In  the  early  part 
of  1800  there  were  twenty  houses  in  Bruceton  and  a population  of 
fifty*  The  present  population  is  175  whose  residents  are  mostly  re- 
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tired  farmers  and  business  folk.  The  Big  Sandy  that  flows  along  the 
edge  of  the  village  makes  it  an  ideal  summer  resort  for  boating 
and  fishing.  During  the  hunting  season  hundreds  of  sportsmen  go 
there  as  it  is  the  heart  of  the  deer  country. 

The  Bruceton  Bank  was  opened  in  1902.  The  officers  are 
J.  E.  Jenkins.  Pres..  Ira  Thomas.  V.  Pres..  Myron  Speelman.  Cashier, 
Scott  Fearer,  Asst.  Cashier.  In  1922  two  bandits  attempted  to  rob 
the  bank.  The  local  physician  Dr.  A.  G.  DeFoe  shot  and  killed  one 
of  the  bandits,  and  the  same  shot  cut  off  the  suspenders  of  the  other 
thus  preventing  him  from  making  a get-away. 

A flour  mill  was  built  in  Bruceton  as  early  as  1792.  This  was  later 
destroyed  by  fire.  Another  mill  was  built  on  the  same  site  in  1848.  Although 
this  building  still  stands  it  was  removed  from  the  original  foundation  where 
another  building  was  erected  and  in  1905  it  also  was  destroyed  by  fire.  An- 
other mill,  one  of  the  largest  in  the  county,  was  then  built  on  the  same  site, 
and  on  December  9.  1952  it  suffered  the  same  fate  as  its  predecessors. 

Emmanuel  Beeghly  purchased  the  Flour  Mill  in  1865.  In  1879  he  con- 
structed the  breastworks  of  native  stone  which  is  still  in  use.  Three  barrels 
of  cement  used  in  this  construction  were  shipped  from  England  to  Fairelianee. 
Pa.  and  hauled  by  wagons  to  Bruceton.  The  stone  was  quarried  nearby.  At 
that  time  there  was  no  bridge  crossing  Big  Sandy,  and  Mrs.  Beeghley  ran  a 
ferry  boat.  The  mill  was  the  meeting  place  for  the  people  of  the  community 


BAPTISM  BY  POURING. — A Baptismal  Service  being  conducted  near 
the  bank  of  the  Big  Sandy  Creek  jusf  below  where  it  spills  over  the  dam  of 
the  old  Bruceton  Flour  Mill.  The  method  was  neither  immersion  nor  Sprink- 
ling but  was  called  “Pouring”.  Those  being  baptised  were  W.  F.  Armstrong, 
Mildred  Armstrong  Englehart.  Bernice  Nedrow  Heinel.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Moose 
was  the  officiating  minister.  Note  the  dresses  of  the  womenfolk  along  the 
bank.  This  service  was  held  in  the  late  winter  of  1906.  Through  the  courtesy 
of  Mrs.  Elmer  Englehart. 
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THE  LINCOLN  FAMILY— The  original  from  which  this  engraving  was 
made  was  presented  to  Deputy  Sheriff  Thomas  Scott  of  Preston  County  when 
after  returning  runaway  slaves  to  Richmond,  Ya.  it  was  necessary  for  him  to 
deliver  some  official  papers  to  Mr.  Lincoln  in  the  White  House.  The  picture 
now  belongs  to  a grand-daughter,  Lorena  Scott  Benson,  New  Addison 
Hotel,  Addison,  Penna.  Mrs.  Benson  has  been  told  that  this  is  the  only  copy 
in  existence. 


and  thfc  surrounding  farms.  Often  a farmer  and  his  family  enjoyed  a meal  at 
the  Beeghley  home  without  charge. 

' Charles  Kantner.  The  background  of  Bruceton’s  first  Mayor  has  been 
learned  through  a descendant,  Lorena  Scott  Benson,  Proprietor  of  the  New 
Addison  Holtel,  Addison,  Penna.  Just  recently  she  showed  Tableland  Trails 
editor  a coin,  dated  17T6  around  which  she  told  the  story  of  her  Kantner  an- 
cestry. The  coin  is  known  as  an  eight  piece.  On  it  is  stamped  “Carolus  III 
Dei  Gratia  Rex  Hispano  et  Ind”.  John  Kantner  had  a woolen  mill  near  Valley 
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For-e  at  the  time  of  Washington’s  winter  encampment.  John  Kantner  furn- 
Sed  the  vain  with  which  Martha  Washington,  Mrs.  Kantner  and  other  self- 
sacrificing  ladies  knit  socks  and  mittens  for  the  ill-clad  army.  ^ ^1^^011 
nayer  forgot  John  Kantner  s assistance.  In  later  years,  aftei  the  Kan.n 
had  moved  west  of  the  mountains,  there  was  kept  up  a correspondence.  Ike 
la*t  time  John  Kantner  saw  George  Washington  was  when  he  wa>  commis- 
sioned bv  his  political  district  to  represent  the  voters  at  Williamsouig.  On 
ni-  wnv  there  lie  stooped  over  at  Mt.  Vernon.  John  had  token  his  son  John 
with  him  When  voting  John  was  but  a mere  child  Washington  had  held  him 
on  his  knee  reciting  his  exploits  during  the  French  and  Indian  M ar,  p a- 
tk-uhlrly  the  encounters  he  had  with  the  Indians.  On  this  last  trip  Wash- 
ington  gave  voung  John  the  Spanish  com  referred  to  above,  and  now  the 
mf/ed  possession  of  Lorena  Scott  Benson.  Hardly  had  the  Kantners  a .rival 
fn  Williamsburg  than  a coach  with  slaves  arrived  from  the  Capital  with  in- 
structions from  Martha  Washington  for  them  to  return.  Mr.  Washington  had 
just  passed  awav  and  Mr.  Kantner  was  requested  to  he  one  of  the  pali-beaiers. 
On  an  earlier  ‘occasion  he  had  been  an  invited  guest  at  the  Corner-stone 
Laving  Ceremonies  of  the  Capitol  Building  over  which  General  W askington 
n resided.  Young  John  also  became  a woolen  manufacturer.  He  had  mills  m 
Higer«town  Md.  Stovstown  and  Somerset  in  Somerset  Co.  Penna.  He  was 
the  father  of  Charles*  who  purchased  the  Hagans  woolen  mill  at  B uceton  111 
1849  and  introduced  the  first  steam  engine  in  that  county.  Dorothy  Kantner, 
art  critic  of  the  Sun-Telegraph  (Pittsburgh)  is  a great-great,  granddaughter  of 
John  Kantner  of  Valley  Forge. 

Mrs  Benson’s  grandfathter  Scott  who  married  Sarah,  daughter  of 
young  John  Kantner,  was  a Deputy  Sheriff  under  Francis  Heermans.  M here- 
ever  he  wenlt  he  always  carried  this  Spanish  coin.  On  one  occasion  he  hud 
to  return  several  runaway  slaves  to  Richmond,  Ya.  He  relumed  by  W ask- 
ington, giving  over  his  official  papers  in  person  to  President  Lincoln. 
While  showing  Mr.  Lincoln  the  Spanish  coin,  and  telling  him  about  ^ allej 
For«-e  voung  “Tad”  rushes  into  liis  father’s  office  exclaiming— “Father,  the 
pictures  have  come.’  Young  “Tad”  was  referring  to  a picture  of  the  Lincoln 
family  that  had  just  been  taken.  Tad  offered  one  of  them  to  Grandfather 
Scott*  Mr.  Lincoln  nodded  his  approval  and  presented  it  to  him  in  person. 
Mrs  Benson  has  consented  to  the  publication  of  this  rare  Lincoln  family 
portrait  in  this  issue  of  Tableland  Trails.  Mrs.  Benson’s  ancestral  names 
include  such  prominent  pioneer  families  as  McGibbons.  Scotts.  McClean, 
Brown.  Hanna.  Koontz,  Lehmann,  Du  Blois,  Benson.  Shell.  Wellington , Du 
Pont  and  Kantner. 


A Centennial  program  featured  the  annual  Good  Neighbor  Day  which 
was  held,  this  vear  August  13th  to  15th.  Sponsored  by  the  Bruceton-Bran- 
donville  Fire  D*epartment.  This  annual  celebration  attracts  a large  concourse 
of  friendly  folks  from  the  Tri-State  (Tableland)  Area.” 

CATHEDRAL  WOODS  comprises  118  acres  of  virgin  hemlock  forest 
located  on  both  sides  of  Route  50  between  Brookside  and  Aurora.  Y\ . la.  It 
was  taken  over  by  the  state  in  1942  and  made  a reserve.  Hunting  is  forbidden. 
The  Woodland  has  well  marked  trails — and  there  is  a large  parking  lot  on 
the  east  side  of  the  forest.  Besides  the  trails  there  are  picnic  sites.  Cath- 
edral Woods  was  officially  opened  in  1949. 

MELVIN  WEIMER.  perhaps  the  last  of  the  fiddle  makers  in  the  Alleg- 
heny mountains  died  this  past  March.  He  was  almost  eighty  years  old.  Mel- 
vin lived  in  Round  Glade  not  far  from  Swallow  Falls  where  he  had  his  shop. 
From  his  youth  he  made  violins  for  his  mountaineer  fiddler  friends.  It  is 
misleading  to  speak  of  these  instruments  as  mere  fiddles.  They  were  ex- 
pertly made  of  long-seasoned  native  woods,  and  given  a superb  finish.  All 
his  instruments  possessed  a large  full-bodied  tone.  He  made  one  viola,  one  of 
the  last  of  his  productions.  It  is  the  only  one  he  made.  The  Editor  of  TA- 
BLELAND TRAILS  not  only  owns  it  but  plays  it.  Weimer  belonged  to  that 
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unappreciated  remnant  of  hand-craftsmen  that  once  flourished  in  all  our 
mountain  communities.  He,  as  well  as  they,  must  be  listed  among-  the  ‘van- 
ishing Americans’. 

THE  SKING  SEASON  in  Canaan  Valley  near  Davis,  W.  Va.  was  reported 
by  UMVA  as  being  most  successful.  The  Washington  Ski  Club  with  a large 
membership  enjoyed  seven  consecutive  weeks  of  good  skiing  during  the  first 
two  months  cf  this  year. 


THE  GREENE  COUNTY  HISTORICAL  SOCIETY'S  Museum  is  located 
in  the  center  of  the  town  of  Waynesburg,  Penna.  It  is  open  three  days  a 
week.  It  has  the  largest  collection  of  Indian  artifacts,  pioneer  relics  and 
miscellany  of  any  county  historical  society  in  the  TaLceland.  Frank  Jones 
deceased,  was  the  founder.  When  touring  through  the  Tableland  one  should 
not  miss  this  unusual  collection.  Many  of  the  items,  such  as  a wooden  es- 
calator designed  for  a trained  shepherd  dog  to  tread,  which  turned  the  churn 
for  making  butter,  are  novel  devices  no  longer  in  use.  These  innovations  be- 
long to  the  pre-patent  era. 

PRESIDENT  EISENHOWER  signed  a proclamation  March  4th  design- 
ating June  13th  to  19th  as  “Know  lour  America  Week. 


THE  MOST  REVEREND  JOHN  J.  SWINT,  D.  D.  Archbishop  of 
Wheeling  celebrated  his  Golden  Jubilee  during  the  week  of  May  9th.  He  pon- 
tificated at  a Solemn  High  Mass  in  St.  Joseph’s  Cathedral,  Wheeling,  W.  Va. 
at  which  time  Archbishop  Kart  J.  oi  Cincinnati,  umo  pi.eacnetl  the  ser- 

mon. In  attendance  were  His  Eminence  Cardinal  Stritch  of  Chicago  together 
with  many  bishops,  monsignori,  priests  and  religious.  Bishop  Swint  was  born 
in  Pickens,  W.  Va.  (Randolph  Co.)  in  1879.  He  is  the  first  native  of  West 
Virginia  to  attain  the  rank  of  Archbishop  in  the  Catholic  Church.  During 
his  bishopric  fifty-two  churches  were  built  in  the  Wheeling  Diocese  which 
embraces  most  cf  West  Virginia,  and  a small  portion  of  southwestern  Virginia 
Besides  the  churches  many  other  institutions,  such  as  hospitals  and 
schools,  were  erected.  On  Thursday,  May  13th,  the  day  follwing  the  Solemn 
High  Mass  Governor  Win.  Mariana.  Senators  Neeiy  and  Kilgme  came  from 
Charleston  in  a private  plane  to  pay  respects  to  Archbishop  Swint.  That  even- 
ing a Civic  Reception  was  held  in  his  honor  in  the  Virginia  Theatre  when 
state  and  townsfolk  honored  him  with  laudations  and  Georgetown  Universitv 
eonferred  upon  him  the  Honorary  Degree  of  LL.  D.  In  his  early  childhood  the 
good  bishop  was  deprived  of  a regular  church  life  as  Pickens,  a small  settle- 
ment of  Swiss  Germans,  was  inaccessible  even  for  itinerant  priests. 
Mass  was  perhaps  said  there  once  a year.  But  as  Archbishop  Alter 
stressed  m his  sermon  what  the  future  bishop  was  deprived  of  by  way  of 
the  church  was  made  up  for  by  a Christian  home 


ROVING  AROUND  THE  PRESTON  COUNTRYSIDE  one  comes  across 
many  names  of  places,  each  having  a fascinating  story.  Sooner  or  later  there 
must  appear  additional  installments  of  Preston’s  History  and  Folklore  in 
order  to  describe  such  places  as  Wlietsell  Settlement,  St.  Joe.  Afton,  Crabor- 
chard.  Burchinal,  Rodamer,  Amblersburg,  Hopemont.  Zar.  Beech  Run  Hill 
Harmony  Grove,  Hudson,  Valley  Point,  Deep  Hollow,  Lenox,  Cuzzart  Haz- 
leton. Fairview,  Horseshoe  Run.  Hardestyville,  Pisgah,  Hopewell,  Rockville, 
Greenville,  Sand  Spring,  Clifton  Mills,  Florence  (Mountain  Grove)  Colebank 
Lretz,  Masontown,  Sand  Ridge,  Scotch  Hill.  West  End,  Austin.  Hiorra  New- 
burg  (once  the  largest  town)  Gladesville.  Dale  Settlement.  Atlantic  Howes- 
others  n<  elSOt1'  Etam’  Sineloh’’  Mai1ues  and  Fellowsville.  And  there  are  still 

That  Tableland  Trails  readers  might  have  some  sampling  of  what  to 
expect  by  way  of  folklore  associated  with  each  of  the  above  communities  two 
examples  will  suffice:  (1,  Centenary  Church  (Pleasant  District).  4eor"e 

A\o!fe  a brother  of  John,  acquired  about  1835  the  nickname  of  “Paddy”  from 
the  following  circumstance.  He  was  bent  on  going  to  an  evening  •frolic,’  al- 
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though  his  wife  entreated  him  to  stay  at  home  and  help  take  care  of  their  sick 
child. 

But  “Paddy”  had  keen  uncorking  his  jug  and  was  the  more  headstrong 
in  consequence.  He  declared  in  language  more  emphatic  than  polite  that  he 
would  go  to  the  ‘frolic’  even  if  he  met  the  Prince  of  Darkness  on  the  way.  So 
he  set  out  and  in  a path  nearwhere  Centenary  Church  now  stands  he  en- 
countered a black  object  standing  erect  and  very  much  alive.  Considerations 
of  prudence,  if  not  etique'te.  impelled  the  would-be  frolicker  to  give  the  ap. 
partition  the  right  of  way.  Two  attempts  to  pass  were  frustrated  by  the  object 
still  placing  itself  firmly  in  front  of  him.  Wolfe’s  German  temper  now  broke 
loose.  He  pulled  off  his  coat  and  declared  he  would  see  who  was  the  better 
man.  But  though  he  had  hitherto  been  champion  in  trials  of  strength  Ins 
hard  fists  were  out-classed  by  the  briery  paws  and  the  greater  weight  of  a 
black  bear  He  was  not  seriously  hurt,  but  his  clothing  was  reduced  to  the 
condition  of  carpet  rags.  He  did  not  so  on  to  the  ‘frolic’  but  returned  home 
in  n more  sober  condition,  firmly  believing  he  had  been  worsted  in  a personal 
Pout  with  the  Devil.  Reports  state  that  he  was  never  afterward  so  fond  of 
being  out  after  dark.  His  neighbors  gave  him  the  nickname  of  “Paddy  be- 
cause he  had  found  a ‘load’  or  ‘paddy’  that  was  too  much  for  him  to  master”, 
(from  Oren  Morton) 


(2) The  second  story  is  about  a ghost  town,  no  longer  existing.  “Hack- 
le), nrney  is  just  over  the  brow  of  Laurel  Hill  and  extending  eastward  to  the 
Cheat  in  Valley  District.  Its  more  thickly  settled  part,  from  Herring  south- 
ward is  known  as  Long  Hollow  and  also  as  Hacklebarney.  Hacklebarney 
originated  in  a quite  accidental  manner.  Eliliu  Horton,  a deputy  sheriff, 
stopped  for  dinner  about  1805  at  what  is  now  the  Tichnell  farm.  When  he 
went  hack  to  the  stable  he  found  that  numerous  deer  flies  had  settled  on  his 
nag  “Barney”,  and  had  been  taking  dinner  as  well  as  himself.  His  sympathetic 
exclamation  “Oh!  how  the  flies  do  hackle  Barney”  resulted  in  the  unpre- 
meditated name.  About  1813  a number  of  families  settled  there  and  cleared 
some  land.  But  learning  after  a while  there  was  a flaw  in  their  land-titles 
they  abandoned  their  clearings  and  quite  abruptly  moved  away.  It  is  said 
that  this  was  needless,  their  fears  not  being  well  founded.  It  is  related  that 
one  of  the  men  left  corn  in  his  crib  By  1830  their  cabins  had  sunk  into 
ruin  and  fawns  gamboled  amid  the  logs  and  brush  in  the  deserted  village. 
One  of  these  men.  named  Lankford,  set  out  some  apple  trees  which  continued 
to  thrive,  the  fruit  being  known  as  the  “Lankford  Sweets.”  Others  of  these 
settlers  were  Toler,  Sypolt,  DeWees,  Grim,  Green,  and  Moses  Mep- 
ear.”  (from  Oren  Morton) 


WHERE  DO  WE  GO  FROM  HERE? 

In  Volume  II  No.  1 you  will  see  us  roaming  around  the  Fayette 
County  (Penna.)  landscape  looking  for  interesting  stories  about  Perry- 
opolis,  where  Washington  had  a Grist  Mill,  Mt.  Braddock,  where 
Christopher  Gist  had  a plantation,  Friendship  Hill,  where  Albert  Gal- 
latin erected  a palatial  residence.  And  there  are  many  stories  about 
Beesontown  (Uniontown)  Fort  Necessity,  The  Jumonville  Road,  White 
Rocks,  Brownsville  on  the  Monongahela,  Ohio  Pyle  on  the  Youghio- 
gheny. 
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KITZMILLER  GETS  A KISS 


The  little  Garrett  County  town  of  Kitzmiller,  at  one  time  the 
most  prosperous  coal  mining  town  in  the  state,  was  given  a high  com- 
mendation Wednesday,  May  19th.  by  Governor  Theodore 
R.  McKeldin  and  representatives  from  West  Virginia,  and  Pennsyl- 
vania, for  the  alertness,  patriotism  and  pioneer  spirit  of  its  people  in 
setting  the  pace  for  local  and  national  disaster.  Sparked  by  a tragedy 
which  took  the  lives  of  five  miners  in  November  1948  fellow  employees 
and  citizens  began  to  train  rescue  units  in  the  event  of  future 
emergencies.  Since  then  over  five  hundred  men  and  women  have 
been  trained  "what  to  do  when  disaster  strikes”;  the  community  has 
also  succeeded  in  erecting  a training  center.  It  is  the  first  Civil  De- 
fense Center  in  this  area. 

"While  it  is  true  the  big  industrial  cities  are  the  most  vulner- 
able to  enemy  attack  the  more  inland  areas  aould  have  a mighty  role 
in  rescue  and  relief  work  if  such  an  attack  came,”  the  Governor  told  his 
audience  at  Kitzmiller.  Speaking  of  the  Dedication  of  the 
Civil  Dsfense  Training  Center  Building  Gov.  McKeldin  complimented 
the  citizens  for  taking  the  lead  in  this  important  program.”  "If  if 
ever  becomes  necessary  to  evacuate  cities,  Garrett  County,  might  well 
prove  the  ideal  place  of  refuge  for  our  people  from  Baltimbre,  Wash- 
ington and  Pittsburgh.”  "Garrett  County  is  to  be  highly  commended 
by  reason  of  the  establishment  of  this  necessary  center  of  civil  prepar- 
edness.” He  complimented  the  citizens  and  publicly  commended  Dr. 
Ralph  Calandrella,  the  town’s  physician,  for  the  leadership  he  gives  the 
community  and  the  service  he  renders  over  a wide  area.  Gov.  Mc- 
Keldin noted  that  Kitzmiller  has  a national  champion  mine  rescue  team 

whose  members  did  not  stop  by  becoming  champions,  but  continued 
their  preparedness.  "This  group,”  he  commented,  "forms  a hard  core 
of  trained  personnel  ready  to  go  anywhere  in  the  state  or  area  if  a dis- 
aster strikes,  and  stands  out  as  an  example  to  all  other  communities.” 
Sherley  Ewing,  Director  of  The  Maryland  Civil  Defense  Agency, 
dedicated  the  new  building.  Walter  W.  Dawson,  Oakland  attorney, 
who  was  Master  of  Ceremonies  introduced  many  guests  such  as:  Ross  I. 
Webb,  of  the  Pennsylvania  Civil  Defense  Agency  and  a special  repres- 
who  brought  personal  greetings  from  Governor  Wm.  Marland.  Jesse 

who  brought  personal  greetings  from  Governor  Wm.  Marland.  Jesse 

J.  Walker,  a life-long  resident,  and  one  of  the  town’s  leading  citizens, 
was  General  Chairman.  Associated  with  Mr.  Walker  in  the  successful 
completion  of  this  community  project  were:  Melvin  Arnold,  A.  W. 

Barric.c,  W.  H.  Norman,  Rodney  Selders,  J.  Paul  Ewing;  C.  C.  Mc- 
Intyre; G.  D.  Dick,  Gerald  D.  Iman,  Frank  Burgess,  I.  C.  Hutson; 
H.  B.  Buckley,  C.  B.  Kimble,  J.  Banning,  Dr.  Ralph  Calandrella;  R.  D. 
Sowers  and  E.  S.  Shank”  (the  above  taken  from  newspaper  accounts 
from  "The  Cumberland  Daily  News”  Allan  Weatherholt  reporting,  and 
"The  Republican”,  Oakland,  Md.  George  Hanst,  Editor). 
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The  town  named  for  Ebenezar  Kitzmiller  who  married  a daught- 
er of  Thomas  Wilson,  its  oldest  settler,  has  been  set  in  an  indusrtial 
mold  since  its  inception  over  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago.  For  its 
first  hundrrd  years  its  life  centered  in  its  water-powered  mills.  The 
village  lies  on  the  north  side  of  the  north  branch  of  the  Potomac.  Here 
the  water  has  a fast  flow,  and  running  parrallell  with  the  Potomac, 
through  the  village  is  another  fast  flowing  little  stream,  now  very  at- 
tractive as  it  flows  by  the  Botanical  Gardens  opposite  the  school.  The 
Grist  Mill  was  built  by  Thomas  Wilson,  the  Founder  of  the  Village,  in 
1802.  His  son-in-law  Ebenezar  Kitzmiller  erected  the  woolen  mill  in 
1853  and  manufactured  under  the  trade-name  of  "Poole”,  making 
blankets,  shirts,  and  bolts  of  cloth  that  became  nationally  known.  Upon 
the  coming  of  the  West  Virginia  Central  (now  Western  Maryland) 
Railroad  in  the  1880s  the  rich  veins  of  coal  were  opened  from  which 
poured  coal  into  hoppers,  money  into  pockets,  sulphur  into  the  waters, 
more  families  into  the  town.  Now  that  the  vein  has  almost  stopped 
flowing  the  community  is  confronted  with  a struggle  for  survival.  This 
is  the  theme  story  of  many  a village  along  the  Tableland  Trails.  Kitz- 
miller is  very  thankful  to  get  a kiss.  Let  us  hope  she  wiil  also  get  a 
shot  in  the  arm. 
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ton, Christian  Publishing  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Missouri,  1887.  Lib.  of  Dr.  E.  C.  Saylor, 
Berlin,  Penna. 

(87)  WEST  VIRGINIA  PLACE  NAMES,  Hamill  Kenny,  Place-Name  Press, 
Piedm  nt,  W.  Va.,  1945.  James  and  Law  Bookstore,  Clarksburg,  W.  Va. 

(88)  STORY  OF  EDUCATION  IN  WEST  VIRGINIA,  Dr.  Charles  H.  Ambler, 
Standard  Printing  Co.,  Huntington,  W.  Va.,  James  and  Law  Bookstore,  Clarks- 
burg, W.  Va. 

(39,  HOW  WEST  VIRGINIA  WAS  MADE,  Virgil  A.  Lewis,  1909.  Lib.  Univer- 
sity o * W.  Va.,  Morgantown,  W.  Va. 

(90)  WASH  NGTON'S  WESTERN  LANDS,  Roy  Bird  Cook.  Shenandoah  Pub- 
lishing House,  Strasburg,  Va.,  1930.  Lib.  University  of  West  Virginia,  Morgan- 
town W Va.,  and  Fort  Necessity  Museum,  Farmingtcn,  Penna. 

(91)  BORDER  SETTLERS  OF  NORTHWESTERN  VIRGINIA  (1768-1795).  Em- 
brac’na  the  Life  of  Jesse  Hughes,  Lucillus  Virgil  McWhorter.  The  Republ.can 
Publishing  Co.,  Hamilton,  Ohio,  1915.  Lib.  University  of  W.  Va.,  Morgantown, 
W Va. 

(92)  JOHNSON  NEWLON  CAMDEN,  A Study  in  Individualism,  Festus  P. 
Summers.  Rutgers  University  Press,  1937.  Lib.  University  of  W.  Va.,  Morgan- 
town,  W.  Va. 

(93)  THE  EARLY  CHEAT  MOUNTAIN  IRON  WORKS  (Manuscript),  James  R. 
Moreland,  1940.  Lib.  University  of  W.  Va.,  Morgantown,  W.  Va. 

(94)  HISTORY  OF  WEST  VIRGINIA  FAMILIES,  Rev.  A.  M.  Flanigan,  Mcunds- 
ville,  W.  Va. 

(95)  GOLDEN  MEMORIES,  Dr.  Charles  M.  Brown,  Marietta,  Ohio,  un- 

putol ished.  r;minisc.nt  b|0GRAPH|ES  OF  NORTHERN  WEST  VIRGINIA Edited 
by  George  W.  Atkinson.  Pub.  by  Goodspeed  Brothers,  Chicago,  III.,  1895.  Lib. 
of  Grace  Jones,  Oakland,  Maryland. 

(97)  CENTENNIAL  HISTORY  OF  THE  DIOCESE  OF  WHEELING,  Rev.  Robert 
Weiskirchar  S.T  L.,  Follansbee,  W.  Va.,  19o0.  Lib.  of  Felix  G.  Robinson,  Oak- 

IOnJ(98)d’  HOUSE  OF  BIERBAUER  (1742-1942)  Globe  Printing  Co-  New  Wi'm.ng- 
tcn  Penna.,  James  Culver  and  Charles  William  Beerbower.  L,b.  of  Mrs.  Fred 
Cuppett,  Star  Route  No.  2,  Uniontown,  Pa. 

(99)  JROSPECTUS  OF  PRESTON  COUNTY,  Duncan  McRae,  1891.  Lib  o. 
Prentice  Watson,  Terra  Alta,  W.  Va. 

(100)  WEST  VIRGINIA  AND  ITS  PEOPLE,  Thomas  Condit  Miller  and  Hi  Max- 
well.  Three  Volumes.  Lewis  Historical  Publishing  Co.,  New  York,  1913.  Lib. 

E.  Cuppett,  Thomas,  W.  Va. 

(101)  GENEALOGY  OF  THE  BROWN  FAMILY,  by  James  Edgar  Brown.  Pro- 
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Buckner,  Fairfax,  Morgan,  Tebbs,  Watson,  Zinn  and  other  families  allied  by 
marriage.  $7.50  in  advance.  Write  to  Shenandoah  Publishing  House  Inc.,  Stras- 
burg,  Virginia. 

(102)  THROUGH  THE  YEARS,  A History  of  Methodism  in  Kingwood,  W.  Va., 
by  Ethel  Peaslee  Beerbower.  80  pp.  Price  $1.00.  Copies  can  be  obtained  by 
writing  to  the  author  in  Kingwood,  W.  Va. 

(103)  A HISTORY  OF  THE  CHURCH  OF  THE  BRETHREN  IN  THE  FIRST  DISTRICT 
OF  WEST  VIRGINIA  by  Foster  Melvin  Bittinger.  Published  by  the  Brethren  Pub- 
lishing House,  Elgin,  III.,  T945. 
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MOTELS  OF  MERIT  ON  THE  TABLELAND  TRAILS 

1 —  The  Motels  in  this  Directory  are: 

CLEAN,  CONVENIENT,  COMPLETE  WITH  ALL  FACILI- 
TIES, COURTEOUS  HOSTS. 

2 —  Always  keep  a copy  of  TABLELAND  TRAILS  handy  in 
your  car.  When  lookng  for  a Motel  along  one  of  the  Tableland  Trails, 
consult  your  magazine.  Listed  are  the  MOTELS  OF  MERIT. 

3 —  Don’t  hesitate  to  get  acquainted  with  the  Motel  Proprietor. 
He  wants  you  to  have  every  courtesy  and  convenience,  and  he  is  right 
there  to  see  that  you  get  good  service.  He  will  gladly  furnish  you  with 
information  respecting  side  trips  in  that  locality.  These  are  often  the 
most  rewarding  in  terms  of  scenery,  local  history  and  folk-lore. 

ROUTE  50 

MILL  STONE  LODGE — 1 mile  west  of  Aurora,  West  Virginia. 
Heated  Cabins,  Pony  Rides,  Good  Food,  Service  Station,  Gift  Shop 
Roy  and  Margaret  Case,  hosts.  While  here  visit  Cathedral  Woods. 
Here  one  can  find  well  marked  trails  through  a virgin  forest  of  pine. 

WOLFE’S  MOTEL — At  Cheat  River  Bridge  and  Route  50.  On 
site  of  old  Caledonia.  See  historic  Covered  Bridge.  Brand  new  cabins 
with  all  facilities.  Good  food.  Mr.  Wolfe  is  specially  well  informed 
on  local  history  and  can  assist  his  guests  in  charting  unusual  side-trips. 

JUNCTION  ON  ROUTES  250,  219  and  33 

ELKINS  MOTOR  LODGE — Modern  Cottages  and  Motel. 
Harrison  Avenue  on  U.  S.  Routes  250  and  33.  Elkins,  West  Virginia. 
Don  Harper,  Owner.  Post  Office  Box  1126.  Telephone  1400. 
Modern,  well  equipped  brick  oottages  located  four  blocks  from  center 
of  city  on  U.  S.  Routes  250  and  33  and  Star  Route  4.  Tile  baths  with 
both  tub  and  shower,  carpeted  floors,  good  beds  with  Simmons  Beauty 
Rest  mattresses  and  springs,  circulating  hot  water  heat.  Telephones. 
Air  Cooled.  Private  Parking.  For  reservation  call  or  write. 

ROUTE  31 

COFFEE  SPRINGS  FARM  MOTEL — The  original  home  of 
Hormon  Husband,  Founder  of  Somerset  Borough.  This  historic  land- 
mark is  located  on  Routes  31  and  219  in  the  East  End  of  Somerset. 
Rooms  with  bath.  Good  food  next  door.  Be  sure  to  look  around  this 
interesting  house,  one  of  the  oldest  still  standing  west  of  the  mountains. 
The  springs  on  this  place  have  been  called  Coffee  Springs  since  Indian 
days.  The  squaws  would  brew  a native  plant  that  the  white  people  on 
tasting  remarked  that  it  resembled  the  taste  of  coffee. 

ROUTE  219 

LAKEVIEW  MOTEL— At  Oakland,  Maryland,  end  of  Deep 
Creek  Lake.  Breakfast  served.  Boat  Dock,  Beach,  Fishing.  Rooms 
with  Bath  and  Showers.  Weekly  and  Daily  Rates.  Operated  by  James 
and  Genevieve  DeWitt. 
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Oakhurst  TEA  ROOM 


The  Top  Place  For  Food  and  Entertainment  in  the  Tableland 

COUNTRY  STYLE  DINNERS 

Served  Daily  From  Noon  to  9:00  p.m. 

"All  You  Can  Eat” 

Fried  Chicken,  Country  Ham,  T-Bone  Steak 

ENTERTAINMENT  NIGHTLY 
Ernest  W.  Baker,  Host 

Six  Miles  West  of  Somerset  on  Route  3 1 


"When  You  Think  of  Furniture  - - 


- Think  of  Manch 


These  19  Associates  Are  Here  To  Serve  You 
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FARMINGTON,  W.  VA.  PHONE  2521 


